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fo1 Give a master mechanic new, up-to-date tools, and 
Fie you can expect master workmanship. And when 
ae Crucible, master producer of tool, alloy and specialty 
E cet $ steels, designs an $18,000,000 mill specifically for 
Si gy hot and cold rolled stainless sheet and strip, you 
ior . - ape ne 
Ltd 7 7 can rightly expect the best that modern facilities and 
_— generations of specialty product leadership can pro- 
r, 360 set of tools vide. Stainless is made a specialty product, by specialty 
ware . . . . . 
production methods, in this all-new mill at the Mid- 
a land Works—in widths from !%” to 50” inclusive, 
a 

— and in all gauges, grades and finishes. . 

Sites his is more than just another source of supply, 
Oo P ° . mn WW . nef 
aa for with this new mill and the Trent Tube Co. joining 
seg the organization, Crucible can now supply you with 
egraph every form of stainless—sheets, plates, strip, bars, 
50,000 . ; ? . ! 

tubing, forgings, wire and castings. Comprehensive 
oo" data sheets available on request. Let us examine your 
o requirements. 
— mechanic CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Chrysler Building, 405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Branches, warehouses, and distributors in principal cities. 
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THIS is the 197th rolling mill built by 


Morgan Construction Company. It is the 
seventh Morgan Mill purchased by Sheffield 
Steel Corporation... and the second mill 
at their Kansas City works to meet growing 
merchant bar demands in this area. 

Name any outstanding producer of rolling 
mill products. Chances are there are one or 
more Morgan mills on the job... turning 
out billets, rods, strip, skelp or merchant 
shapes. 

If you are thinking in terms of lower costs 
or higher output in this field, we would like 
to talk with you. 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


English Representative 
International Construction Co., 56 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2, England 
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The Public and Strikes 


Almost everything that happened last week in connection with the threat- 
ened steel strike pointed to the fact that the union leaders and the government 
were banking on public opinion to help them win some concessions from the 
steel companies. 

Whether a fact finding committee works under the informal request of 
President Truman or under the legal provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act prob- 
ably would make little difference in the findings of that committee. Doubtless 
the union leaders figured that a three-man board, sitting under either of these 
authorizations, would hand down recommendations that would be more favorable 
to the unions than anything the unions could gain by direct negotiation with 
the steel companies. Although in either case the recommendations would not 
be binding upon employers or unions, the union chiefs were hopeful that the 
weight of public opinion behind the board’s findings would be strong enough to 
induce the steel companies to grant concessions. 

Time and circumstance will determine whether or not Mr. Murray and his 
associates were justified in this expectation. However, there is one important 
factor that sooner or later will have a bearing upon this and all future strikes 
or threatened strikes. That factor is the growing realization by people all over 
the world that too much power in the possession of unions and governments 
working in collusion is dangerous and destructive. 

Right now Hawaii is at the mercy of a strike which has paralyzed the is- 
lands. If the threatened steel strike did not constitute an emergency acute 
enough to justify use of the Taft-Hartley Act, as President Truman claims, the 
Hawaiian situation certainly justifies such action; yet the President refuses to 
act. In England, the rebellion of dock workers against a Labor government of 
their own choosing emphasizes again the peril of too strong a coalition between 
state and unions. 

The fact that in Honolulu, as in London, Communist influences are blamed 
increases rather than lessens the government’s responsibility for protecting the 
nublic interest. 

Should the Hawaiian and British situations worsen during the next few 
weeks, American public opinion may not be in a mood to be overly sympathetic 
to a settlement of the steel issues that is unduly favorable to the unions. 
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ECONOMICS BY TRUMAN: Presi- 


dent Truman’s belated conversion to the reali- 
ties of the present economic situation proceeds 
slowly. In his “economic” message last week he 
gave up more or less gracefully his often re- 
peated demand for a $4 billion increase in taxes 
and his request for numerous standby controls 
to combat inflation. He acknowledged the exist- 
ence of a “moderate downward trend” and pro- 
posed an 11-point program to combat it. 
Almost as interesting as his about-face on 
taxes and controls was his labored attempt in 


his radio address Wednesday evening not only 
to justify a terrifically high national budget but 
to criticize severely those who favor economy in 
government. It was obvious from his remarks 
that he continues to pursue two grave fallacies. 

One is his failure to see the difference between 
a government job and a private job. Apparently 
he thinks a government job has the same eco- 
nomic value as a private job. In reality the for- 
mer is a burden supported by the latter. 

The other fallacy is in regard to taxes. He 
doesn’t seem to understand that high taxes— 
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amounting to more than 25 per cent of national 
income—-discourage the very industrial and eco- 
nomic expansion which he says he favors 
strongly. 

The most amazing part of his talk was his 
criticism of persons seeking economy in govern- 
ment. This, of course, condemns about 75 per 
cent of the members of his own party in Con- 
gress. p. 53 


METALS TREND UPWARD: Nonfer- 


rous metal markets are extremely sensitive to 
changes in overall business conditions. For this 
reason, the present reversal of trend in prices 
and demand for copper and lead will be watched 
closely for clues to possible changes in busi- 
ness generally. 

From 21.35c last November, lead declined 
steadily to a low of 11.85c in May, and recently 
rose from that figure to 13.85c. From 23.50c 
last March, copper declined to 16.00c, from which 
it has risen in two jumps to 17.62!2c. The up- 
turn in the prices of both metals has been ac- 
companied by a marked improvement in buying. 

While government stockpiling and curtailment 
of mining operations figure in this situation, a 
more important factor is the reduction of fabri- 
cators’ and manufacturers’ inventories which 
has resulted from restricted hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing in recent months. The interesting question 
is whether or not inventories in lines other than 
nonferrous are nearing the point where a re- 
sumption of freer buying will be necessary. 

pp. 53, 143 


ZINC-PROTECTED STEEL: = Several 


decades ago there were frequent arguments in 
regard to the thickness of the coating of zinc 
on galvanized steel wire, sheets and _ tubes. 
Some customers, particularly farmers, sometimes 
complained that the mills were skimping on the 
amount of zinc applied to the steel. 

During the intervening years much has been 
learned about the life of zinc-protected steel 
and the methods of manufacturing have been 
improved greatly. Today, by means of either 
the hot-dip or electrolytic process, producers 
are able to supply customers with galvanized 
products which will meet the requirements of 
a wide range of corrosive conditions. For in- 
stance, depending upon the thickness of coat- 
ing, sheets can be purchased that will last from 
1 to 15 years in an industrial atmosphere or 
from 5 to 50 years in a rural atmosphere. 

The seventh installment of Charles L. Mc- 


Granahan’s article on “Hot and Cold Rolled 
formation on galvanized flat rolled products. 
Strip and Sheets” is replete with important in- 
formation on galvanized flat-rolled products. 
—p. 91 


REASSURANCE IN EUROPE: 1 the 


face of Britain’s deteriorating economic situa- 
tion, some countries in Western Europe find 
reasons for moderate optimism. 

In France, continuation of the decline in the 
cost of living and other favorable indicators 
prompt President Auriol to say that ‘the franc 
is consolidating from day to day and our coun- 
try is decidedly recovering its health and life.” 
Belgium and Luxemburg exult in the fact that 
the Benelux Union is the only creditor nation 
among ERP countries. Italy, worried by its 
business recession, finds welcome distraction in 
the discovery of oil in the Po valley. 

Even in Bizone Germany, industrialists are 
beginning to hope that expanding credit and im- 
proved investment in plant and equipment ‘“‘will 
counteract the slight depression.”” Six German 
companies are producing passenger cars in 13 
models, the prices of which are declining. —p. 63 


A WAY TO SAVE TIME: Although ade- 
quate systems of communication are taken for 
granted as a necessity in today’s complicated 
economy, industry has been somewhat negligent 
in adapting to its needs facilities which have 
been tested and proved sound by power, gas, 
telephone, taxicab and other service companies. 
These utilities have improved their service ap- 
preciably by means of radio telephones, which 
enable trouble shooters and others in the field 
to keep in touch with a central office. 

Today a number of industrial companies are 
beginning to profit from the experience of these 
utilities. By installing two-way voice communi- 
cating devices energized by trolley wires or 
power plant lines, operators of soaking pit and 
electric furnace cranes, ore bridges, unloaders, 
transfer cars, coke oven pushers and similar 
machines can be in constant telephonic communi- 
cation with the men who need their services. 
The result is a marked reduction in lost time. 

Do not overlook efficient communication when 
seeking economies in a buyers’ market! 

—p. 86 
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BUSINESS WEATHER—lIndustrial activity continues to trend downward, with 
mass vacations in many plants accenting the drop. However, some faint signs 
of an upturn can be discerned (p. 53). A few foundries report an increase in 
orders. Copper and lead prices have turned upward after undergoing sharp de- 
clines since March. The increases reflect better demand as well as substantial 
government stockpiling requirements, depleted inventories and too-sharply cur- 
tailed production. Scattered instances of more generous buying policies appear 
after weeks of hand-to-mouth purchasing. In part, this is ascribed to fear 
of work stoppages in suppliers’ plants. 


SETTLEMENT DELAYED— Presidental intervention in the steel labor dispute is 
seen delaying final settlement for at least 60 days, or until sometime after the 
fact-finding board reports on the. issues (p. 55). In intervening, the Chief 
Executive chose to bypass the Taft-Hartley act procedures, a move resented and 
protested by the steel companies .... Workers for a tool and drill company 
have accepted (p. 55) a 20 per cent reduction in base wages . . . . United Auto 
Workers (p. 56) will attempt to shed its cost-of-living clause contracts... . 
Inland Steel (p. 56) has offered workers a contributory insurance and pension 
program, but the union has refused to accept. 


ANTITRUST STUDY—A full-scale and long-term investigation of antitrust laws 
and the need for plugging loopholes in them is under way in Washington by a 
House Judiciary subcommittee (p. 60). The study will bring the Temporary 
National Economic Committee study up to date, and will be devoted particular- 
ly to changes wrought by the war. 
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PRICING BILL—The O’Mahoney freight absorption bill awaits Senate action, 


after House passage in a form different from the upper chamber’s version oy Ss s UM 
(p. 58). Debate on the bill in the House was marked by frequent references to TEW SSUMM 
communications from business organizations favoring the legislation. SUMMA RYN 
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RECORD OUTPUT— Steel production in the first six months of 1949 reached 
an alltime record of 45,928,476 tons of ingots and steel for castings (p. 57). Out- 
put in June dropped a million tons from May and was the lowest for any month 
since April, 1948. 
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AUTOMOBILES— Brightest spot in the industrial pictures continues to be the 
automotive industry, where production continues at high levels, despite sporadic 
labor disputes. New steel-top sports models are being offered by a number of 
builders (p. 68). Chrysler quietly has made some changes in suspension systems 
and trim to lower the height of its 1949 models (p. 67). Ford is planning a 
major die-casting equipment installation (p. 67). 
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FOREIGN— Economic crisis in Great Britain has focussed attention on the con- 
dition of other Marshall Plan countries (p. 63). France says its economic life 
is improving, although still plagued by high living costs. Western Germany is 
less gloomy. Belgium and Luxemburg iron and steel exports are holding up 
well. Discovery of oil in the Po river valley has given a fillip to Italy’s econ- 


omy. 
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HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Reynolds Metals Co. has taken a six- 


month option to purchase control of Southern States Iron Roofing Co. (p. 70) 
. . . Electricity consumption in rural areas has nearly doubled in the past two 
years (p. 62) .. . Study of steel distribution will be revived (p. 60) by the House 
Small Business Committee . . . . Horton Mfg. Co. has purchased the home laun- 
dry division of F. L. Jacobs Co. (p. 70) ... Nash will open a new plant in Tor- 
onto (p. 68) . . . Lustron Co. has reached a production level of 24 homes a day 
(p. 65), expects July output to be 50 per cent higher . . . Fishing equipment pro- 
duction is holding near the peak of the past two years (p. 59). 


a Engineerina News, p. 81 Market Summary, p. 143 x 
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@ Your corner pharmacist takes pride in compounding your a 

‘eee . . : s] 

prescriptions carefully and accurately. We at Inland Steel deal in é 

prescriptions, too—your steel prescriptions. Being a completely p 

integrated and independent steel company, we are able to supply steel c 

to meet the specific requirements of your job... to act quickly s 

when fast action is necessary ... to maintain a friendly, personal " 

. . 0 

interest in your steel problems ... and to follow your steel order y 

carefully, step by step, through each phase of production. l 


INLAND STEEL CO., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. | om 


L™, 
y » Sales Offices: Chicago, Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, : 
NHL /A\ {0} Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, and St. Paul. } n 
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Metals Price Trend Reversed 


Advances on copper and lead accompany renewal of buy- 
ing interest after months of sluggish demand. Reduction in 
fabricators’ inventories important factor 


BUSINESS in general still tends to- 
ward the downside, but here and 
there signs have been appearing over 
the past several weeks indicating that 
the downswing possibly has become 
over-extended in some directions. 

This ig especially true with re- 
spect to inventories of certain raw 
materials. Some consumers appear 
to have permitted stocks to fall be- 
low the safety point. As a result, 
they are being compelled to adopt 
more generous buying policies after 
months of hand-to-mouth purchasing. 
Broader participation in the market 
by consumers generally is expected 
once vacation periods are out of the 
way. 

Metals Advance — Probably the 
most important development in the 
raw material markets the past several 
weeks has been the renewal of buy- 
ing interest and accompanying dis- 
play of price strength in copper and 
lead. Because of the sensitiveness 
of the nonferrous metals to business 
conditions, developments in these 
markets are being watched closely 
for a clew to a possible change in 
overall business sentiment. 

Over the past two weeks, copper 
and lead prices have advanced rather 
sharply after months on the down- 
trend. Copper rose from 16.00c per 
pound to 17.62%c delivered Connecti- 
cut, and lead from 11.85c to 13.85c 
St. Louis, in less than a week. The 
rise in copper marked the reversal 
of a downtrend that started in March 
when the metal was quoted at 23.50c. 
Lead started to decline last November 
when it was quoted 21.35c St. Louis. 
Late in May it struck a postwar low 
of 11.85c. Price trend of the two 
metals over the past year is shown 
in the accompanying graph. 

Accompanying the upturn in the 
primary metals, brass and copper 
products have responded correspond- 
ingly. While zinc prices have held 
unchanged, since mid-June some im- 
provement in buying of this metal 
has been noted. 

Stronger Demand—Various fac- 
tors have contributed to the stronger 
lead and copper markets. Demand 
has been improving noticeably over 
past weeks. Bearing importantly on 


the situation has been the reduction 
of fabricators’ and manufacturers’ in- 
ventor.es resulting from the hand-to- 
mouth buying of the past several 
months. At the same time govern- 
ment requirements for stockpiling 
have been made known and will be 
substantial over coming months. 

Further, mine production of the 
metals has been curtailed and it is 
reported supplies of scrap have been 
pretty well liquidated. Custom cop- 
per smelters, who have been the 
chief suppliers over past months with 
large mine producers holding out of 
the market and quoting higher prices, 
have been receiving inquiry in excess 
of their daily intake of ore and scrap. 
With the advance of the custom 
price to 17.621%4c, however, the mine 
producers again are actively partici- 
pating in the market. These mine 
producers hold large stocks so that 
it is possible the advance in copper 
may be halted for the present. 

In the case of lead, sellers have 
been experiencing a revived demand 
from the electric storage battery 
trade which absorbs about 40 per 
cent of total lead supply. Also con- 
tributing to strength in lead is the 
fact that the import duty of 1-1/16 
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cent a pound on foreign metal was 
reinstated at the beginning of this 
month. 


Foundries See Hopeful Signs 


SCATTERED signs of 
have appeared in the foundry indus- 
try but not to the extent any major 
reversal in overall castings demand 
appears in the offing. Automotive 
demand for castings is providing sub- 
stantial support to some shops. Some 
gray iron and malleable foundries 
are reported to have made purchases 
of pig iron to cover requirements in 
event of a steel strike but there is 
no frantic scrambling for iron. Found- 
ry operations currently are restricted 
by vacation shutdowns. 

Gray iron castings buyers, sur- 
veyed by the Gray Iron Founders’ 
Society as to the amount of business 
they will give foundries the remainder 
of this year, report varied prospects. 
Some expect their purchases to be 
around 1948 levels while others say, 
their 1949 buying will be off 40 to 
50 per cent. In the aggregate the 
foundries expect their operations will 
be off 15 per cent this year from 
1948 levels. 

Book New Orders 
foundries engaged in general work 
have booked new orders from 
tomers who have been out of the 
market while working off inventories. 
Their operations, however, have been 
slow in recent months and the scat- 
tered orders are not enough to raise 
the industry’s rate appreciably. 

Operations in the foundries 


improvement 


A few malleable 
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Price Trend on Leading Nonferrous Metals 
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are averaging about three days a 
week although some shops’ specialty 
lines are working at nearly a normal 
rate. 

The foundry equipment orders in- 
dex compiled by the Foundry Equip- 
ment Manufacturers Association, 
Cleveland, dropped to 121.9 per cent 
of the 1937-1939 average in May, 
low point for the postwar period. 
Dollar volume of orders was $564,814, 
compared with $1,914,591 in May, 
1948. 


Truman Recognizes Downtrend 


FACING up at last to the economic 
dip of the last six months, President 
Truman last week recognized the 
“moderate downward trend” in busi- 
ness activity and jettisoned his de- 
mands for a $4 billion tax increase 
and other anti-inflation proposals. 

In their stead, the Chief Executive 
proposed an 11-point program to 
combat the recession. 

The latter includes deficit financing 
to maintain public works, farm sup- 
ports and foreign aid programs. 

Mr. Truman’s conversion to the re- 
cession school was temperate. “Our 
economy is still operating at high 
levels of employment and produc- 
tion,” he reported to Congress. The 
present situation does not warrant 
“the kind of government action that 
would be called for in a serious eco- 
nomic emergency.” 

Outlook Reassuring — Taking his 
cues from the midyear report of his 
Council of Economic Advisers, which 
found the business outlook reassuring, 
Mr. Truman spoke out against wage 
cuts, but called for price reductions. 

What is needed, he said, is in- 
creased production. He suggested a 
$300 billion annual volume as a goal. 

“We cannot have prosperity by get- 
ting adjusted to the idea of a depres- 
sion—by cutting investment or em- 
ployment or wages or essential gov- 
ernment programs. We can be pros- 
perous only by planning and working 
for prosperity, by increasing private 
investment, production, employment 
and purchasing power.” 

His Program—The 11 point pro- 
gram asked by the President in- 
cludes: 

1. Repeal the tax on transportation 
of goods, liberalize the provisions for 
carryover ‘of losses by cerporations, 
and raise estate and gift taxes. 

2. Extend time limit for repayment 
of RFC loans. 

3. Provide for a broad study of in- 
vestment and development needs and 
market opportunities in an expanding 
economy. 

4. Adopt an improved program of 
farm price supports. 

5. Increase minimum wages to 75 
cents and broaden its coverage. 
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VOTE ERP FUNDS: Senate Appropriations Committee last week voted 

$3,778,000,000 in new spending power for the European Recovery Pro- 

gram, a figure just 10 per cent under President Truman’s budget request. 

Members of the committee, left to right: Senators Kenneth McKellar, 

Everett Saltonstall, A. Willis Robertson, Pat McCarran, Homer Ferguson 
and Styles Bridges. NEA photo 














6. Strengthen the unemployment 
compensation system by increasing 
the amount and duration of benefits 
end extending coverage. 

7. Extend for one year the avail- 
ability of readjustment allowances 
for veterans not protected by state 
unemployment compensation laws. 

8. Raise benefits and extend cover- 
age under the old-age and survivors 
insurance system and improve the 
public assistance program. 

9. Enact legislation to permit fed- 
eral agencies and assist states and lo- 
calities to intensify advance planning 
and acquire sites for future public 
works. 

10. Provide technical assistance to 
underdeveloped areas abroad and en- 
courage investment in those areas. 

11. Restore the reciprocal trade 
agreements act. 


Expect Early Inventory Balance 


FASTER deliveries, lower prices and 
smaller inventories in June as com- 
pared with May were reported by a 
large proportion of the firms cov- 
ered in the latest monthly survey of 
the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Chicago. 

Over 8C per cent of the respondents 
indicated their inventories would be 
in satisfactory balance before the 
end of the third quarter and only 9 
per cent expected this condition to 


be delayed until after the first of 
next year. 

Trend toward a 30-day or less buy- 
ing policy continued in June. 


New England Business Better 


EIGHTEEN per cent of 196 reporting 
firms members of the New England 
Purchasing Agents Association re- 
port business was better in June than 
in May. New orders were higher at 
28 per cent of the companies in June 
against 17 per cent in May. Employ- 
ment also was higher at 10 per cent 
of the firms in June whereas none 
had reported an increase the preced- 
ing month. Buying policy was still 
conservative with 27 per cent of the 
companies operating on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, 37 per cent being cov- 
ered for one month and 31 per cent 
tor two months. 


May Reopen Some Closed Plants 


WHILE American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Mfg. Corp. sales in the first half 
of this year are estimated down about 
17 per cent from the like period a 
year ago, sales decline is attributed 
to reduced construction, inventory re- 
duction and hand-to-mouth buying. 
Theodore E. Mueller, president, 
states the company may reopen some 
of its closed plants before yearend. 
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intervention Delays Steel Settlement 


Appointment of fact-finding board seen precluding final 
settlement for at least 60 days. Industry holds President 
should follow procedure set forth in Taft-Hartley Act 


FINAL settlement of the steel labor 
dispute appears to have been delayed 
at least 60 days by the decision of 
President Truman to appoint a fact- 
finding board, outside the Taft-Hart- 
ley act. 

During the period that the Presi- 
dent’s board of inquiry is studying 
the steel dispute, it is unlikely that 
any effective negotiations will be con- 
ducted by the companies and the 
union. The union in particular will 
want to await the report of the fact- 
finding board, 

Ignore Taft-Hartley Procedure — 
After efforts by Conciliation Chief 
Cyrus Ching to effect a settlement 
had failed, President Truman an- 
nounced he would appoint a fact- 
finding board to study the dispute 
and to make recommendations for 
its settlement within 45 days. He 
asked leading steel producers and 
the union to continue operations for 
60 days, pending report by the board. 

In setting up the fact-finding board 
empowered to make recommendations 
for settlement of the dispute, the 
President chose to disregard the pro- 
cedure outlined in the Labor Man- 
agement Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act of 1947 for handling threatened 
strikes of a national emergency char- 
acter. The President and the unions 
unsuccessfully have sought repeal of 
the act and it is believed this in- 
fluenced his decision to disregard the 
law. 

Companies Demur — U. S. Steel, 
Bethlehem, Republic and other large 
steel producers pointed out that a 
procedure for handling threatened 
strikes was contained in the law and 
that this procedure should be followed 
by the President. They pointed out 
that fact-finding boards appointed 
under the Taft-Hartley act do not 
have the power to make recommenda- 
tions. They declined to accept the 
recommendations that might be made 
by the President’s board and urged 
that the Chief Executive follow the 
law of the land as prescribed by 
Congress. 

Union Authorizes Strike — Mean- 
while the United Steelworkers-CIO 
had authorized a strike to start at 
12:01 a.m. July 16. When news of 
the President’s intervention was re- 
ceived, the strike authorization was 
amended to apply only to those com- 
panies which refused to accept the 
President’s fact-finding board. 


Argument Over Words—Then de- 
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veloped a rather thin argument over 
what constituted acceptance or re- 
jection. Statements by the large 
steel companies were in similar vein. 
They were willing to continue opera- 
tions. They believed that the Presi- 
dent should follow the procedure out- 
lined in the Taft-Hartley act in es- 
tablishing a fact-finding board, They 
refused to accept as binding the rec- 
ommendations of the President's 
board. 

The President decided that U. S. 
Steel, Bethlehem and Republic had 
rejected his proposal. He interpreted 
replies by Jones & Laughlin, Wheeling 
and Youngstown Sheet & Tube as 
being acceptances. 

The union decided that the first 
three companies should be _ struck. 
The companies whose replies were in- 
terpreted as acceptances would not 
be struck. 

Telegrams then were sent to 53 
other steel companies asking them 
to go along with the President's plan. 
Some accepted. Some rejected the 
proposal. Some said they were not af- 





WORKERS TAKE CUT 


A 206 per cent reduction in base 
pay rates has been accepted 
by employees of the Avildsen 
Tools & Machines Inc., New 
York and Chicago. A few days 
after the reduction was put 
into effect, Avildsen workers 
rejected an attempt by the 
United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica-CIO to unionize their plants 
by an 83 per cent majority. 

The pay reduction was nec- 
essitated by the company’s 
high break-even point, Chair- 
man Clarence Avildsen’ ex- 
plained to employees. While 
wages have advanced 90 per 
cent since 1937, the selling 
price of the company’s prod- 
ucts have advanced only 29 
per cent. The company recent- 
ly has been operating at a loss 
as result of a drop in volume. 

If the company makes a 
profit under the reduced pay 
scale, 100 per cent of such 
profits will be returned to em- 
ployees in salary recovery bo- 
nuses, Chairman Avildsen 
promised. 











fected because their contracts ex- 
pired at a later date. 

Inland Steel and the union on 
Thursday negotiated a 60-day exten- 
sion to their contract, but this was 
canceled later the same day because 
the union held that the company’s 
acceptance of the President’s pro- 
posal was not complete enough. 

Blast Furnaces Banked — As the 
strike deadline approached, U. S. 
Steel and other companies threatened 
by the strike began to bank blast 
furnaces and otherwise prepare for 
a shutdown. 

Workers at several steelmaking 
centers received the strike call with 
open reluctance. Nearly 100 employ- 
ees of U. S. Steel at Braddock, Pa., 
communicated their dissatisfaction to 
local newspapers. 


Nathan Steel Report Hit 


Company executives discount 
study made on behalf of United 
Steelworkers-ClO 


HOOTS OF DERISION from steel 
company executives’ greeted the 
Nathan report on the economic posi- 
tion of the steel industry, issued last 
week on behalf of the United Steel- 
workers-Cl0. 

The study was prepared by Robert 
N. Nathan, formerly an official of 
several wartime government agencies, 
and more recently retained by the 
CIO to prepare studies to support 
the union’s demands for wage in- 
creases. The current study purports 
to be “a survey of facts for wage 
negotiations” prepared for the union. 

Claims Refuted—Mr. Nathan con- 
tends the steel industry could raise 
wages, reduce prices and still make 
excellent profits. 

He contends that the break-even 
point of the steel industry under 
present wages, prices and materials 
costs is 32 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 35 to 45 per cent of ca- 
pacity before the war. 

Steelmakers contend today’s break- 
even point is considerably higher than 
prewar. 

The Nathan claim of a 32 per cent 
break-even point is characterized by 
Frank Purnell, president, Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., as “ridiculous 
but in keeping with other erroneous 
presentations by him.” 

Parallels Union’s Own Study — The 
Nathan report is similar to another 
study released last week by the 
union and made by the union’s 
own research department under 
the direction of Otis Brubaker, 
research director. The union re- 
port states steel profits are excessive, 
that steel price increases have out- 
run steel wage increases, that pro- 
ductivity per man-hour has increased, 
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and that the industry’s return on in- 
vested capital is unwarrantedly high. 

The union's study concludes that 
the steelworkers need an increase 
and that “the steel industry can well 
afford to grant such an increase 
without raising steel prices.” Further- 
more, the union says, “the industry 
can grant a wage increase and still 
lower its prices.” 

Nathan on Breakeven Point—The 
Nathan report essays to set up break- 
even points for the industry under 
varying conditions. Starting with the 
32 per cent figure under June con- 
ditions, Mr. Nathan estimates that 
a 10-cent hourly wage increase would 
lift the break-even point to 36 per 
cent; a 15-cent increase would raise 
the break-even point to 39 per cent; 
and a 20-cent increase would make 
the break-even point around 42 per 
cent. 

Industry officials declare the cur- 
rent break-even point is far above 
the figures set forth by Mr. Nathan, 
although even an approximate figure 
for the industry is extremely difficult 
to determine. 


Unrealistic Guess—-Says Charles R. 
Hook, chairman, Armco Steel Corp., 
Middletown, O.: “In the case of major 
steel companies there are no published 
figures available to anyone, either 
for an individual company or the in- 
dustry, which would make possible 
the calculation of a break-even point 
on steel operation. In all such cases 
published results cover consolidated 
operations which include railroads, 
utilities, shipbuilding, fabricating, 
warehousing, mines, real estate, and 
miscellaneous operations, on most of 
which capacity cannot be determined, 
thus making impossible a break-even 
calculation. 

“In our opinion, Nathan's state- 
ment is based on pure guess and is 
completely unrealistic.” 


Inland Offers Pension Plan 


INLAND Steel Co. has offered the 
United Steelworkers a contributory 
pension and social insurance plan, 
estimated to cost the company $3 mil- 
lion annually, or 10 cents an hour per 
employee. 

The plan was rejected by the union 
which is asking for a program fi- 
nanced entirely by the company and 
for larger benefits than contained in 
the company’s proposal. 

The Inland pension plan offers to 
match federal social security for em- 
ployees who retire with 20 years or 
more service by guaranteeing a min- 
imum pension equal to the amount 
of primary federal social cecurity 
benefits. 

For the average Inland worker, 
who earns $3875 annually, this would 
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mean a pension of $163 a month, in- 
cluding social security, after 35 years 
of participation in the program. The 
plan provides for compulsory retire- 
ment at age 65. The union had asked 
that retirement be on a voluntary 
basis. 

Under the insurance program of- 
fered by the company, the average 
employee would be entitled to $5500 
group life insurance, nonoccupational 
accidental health benefits of $35 
a week for 13 weeks and hospitaliza- 
tion insurance for worker and depend- 
ents of $5 a day. In addition, a maxi- 
mum of $50 was offered for addition- 
al hospital fees and $200 for surgical 
expense. 


Inland is under a National Labor 
Relations Board order, upheld by the 
Supreme Court, to bargain with em- 
ployees on its pension plan. 


UAW To Drop Escalator Clause 


WAGE escalator clauses in labor 
contracts, as exemplified by the Gen- 
eral Motors-United Auto Workers- 
CIO agreement, are opposed by the 
union and will be dropped when the 
GM contract expires next May. 

This was made clear last week by 
Walter Reuther at the Milwaukee 
convention of the UAW. 


The agreement hitching wage rates 
to the cost-of-living index was an 
expedient accepted by the union last 
year after organized labor had met 
many rebuffs in their demands for 
third round wage increases. When 
General Motors offered the escalator 
clause, the union figured it was the 
first break in united opposition by 
industry to wage increases and ac- 
cepted. Later they were able to wrest 
straight wage increases from the 
steel, electrical and other industries. 


Cleveland Employment Improves 


EMPLOYMENT in Cleveland showed 
a small net gain in June largely be- 
cause of the recall of 1400 workers 
at auto parts plants who were idle in 
May during the Ford strike. The sur- 
vey conducted by the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce covers 100 
representative manufacturing plants 
which had 98,290 employees on pay- 
rolls as of June 27, a gain of 0.8 per 
cent over a month earlier. Estimate 
of total manufacturing employment 
for June was 211,400 compared with 
187,500 in May. 

According to the chamber, the un- 
derlying employment trend seems to 
be a continuation of the slow down- 
trend in evidence since December. 
During June, 53 of the plants sur- 
veyed showed employment declines as 


compared with 32 which expand: 
forces. 

The index of employment based | 
the 1939 average as 100 stood at 150 
at the end of June and 149.1 at t! 
end of May. Postwar high of 175 
was reached in March, 1947 and t! 
low of 139.7 in September, 1945. 


Lone Star Steel Gets RFC Loan 


LOAN of $34 million to the Lone 
Star Steel Co., Dallas, Tex., last week 
was approved by directors of the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. It wil! 
be used to assist in acquiring and 
installing finishing facilities at th 
company’s plant for the production 
of electric weld steel line pipe and 
oil well casing. 

Conditions of the loan require that 
the company invest $22 million in 
expanding its facilities prior to dis- 
bursement of the RFC loan and in 
addition provide working capital of 
not less than $4 million. 


Steel Hauling Study Pushed 


SAFE loading of steel on motor 
trucks now is on the active agenda 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

ICC’s Bureau of Motor Carriers, 
at a meeting July 7, told representa- 
tive steel shippers, haulers and mo- 
tor vehicle manufacturers the best 
procedure was for them to agree on 
a comprehensive code for safe load- 
ing of steel and safe transportation 
on the highways. Unless the industry 
agrees on a voluntary code, the 
meeting was informed, the ICC will 
launch its own study for the pur- 
pose of establishing mandatory regu- 
lations. 

The ICC position is that although 
motor truck transportation is sub- 
ject to state regulations stipulating 
maximum axle loads, etc., the ICC 
has the authority to insist that trucks 
must be loaded safely and must be 
able to come to a stop, when fully 
loaded, in a given number of feet. 
Discussion at the meeting centered 
on the means by which safe loading 
of steel can be accomplished, par- 
ticularly by the use of vehicles of 
proper design. 

The whole problem was put in the lap 
of a subcommittee which will hold 
a further conference at the Hotel 
Cleveland, in Cleveland, July 18 and 
19, and which then will report to the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers and all 
those who attended the initial July 
7 conference. Until this report is 
received, the ICC will stay its hand, 
in order to give all interests con- 
cerned with steel transportation on 
the highways full opportunity to draft 
a voluntary code. 
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Record Steel Production 


Output in first six months is 
best ever reported. June total 
down sharply 


DESPITE a decline of more than 1 
million tons in June, a total output 
of raw steel in the first six months 
this year established a new all-time 
record for that period at 45,928,476 
net tons, according to the American 
Iron & Steel Institute, New York. 
This represented an increase of Z,- 
810,433 tons over the total for the 
like 1948 period. 

Production in June, amounting to 
6,501,332 tons, was the smallest for 
any month since April, 1948, and was 
nearly 1,900,000 tons under the rec- 
ord output of 8,387,927 tons for 
March. 

Average Rate Down—-Steelmaking 
furnaces were operated in June at an 
average of 82.2 per cent of capacity. 
This was the lowest monthly rate 
since April, 1948, when 80.5 per cent 
was recorded. It was 10.7 points 
lower than the May average and 
20.5 points lower than in March. 
For 10 consecutive months prior to 
June, operations had averaged above 
90 per cent of capacity and they now 
have declined for three consecutive 
months. 

In the half-year, steelmaking fur- 
naces were operated at an average 
rate of 96.3 per cent of capacity 
against 92 per cent of capacity in 
the first half of last year. 

Production during the second quar- 
ter of 1949 totaled 21,876,330 tons, 
compared with 21,070,378 tons in the 
like 1948 period. Steelmaking fur- 
naces were operated at an average of 
91.2 per cent of capacity during the 
second quarter of this year against 
101.5 per cent during the first quar- 
ter and 89.9 per cent in the like 
period a year ago. 


Palm Oil Substitute Tested 


SYNTHETIC substitute for African 
and East Indian palm oil, vital in 
making hot dip tin plate, will be giv- 
en mill tests soon. Research scien- 
tists at Armour Research Foundation 
of Illinois Institute of Technology re- 
port successful laboratory tests which 
might have wide economic impor- 
tance in the steel industry. There is 
no domestic source for the oil; 7500 
tons are used annually in the U.S. 


Combined Shipments Record Hit 


COMBINED shipments of ore, coal 
and grain on the Great Lakes in the 
season to date is greater than any 
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like period by nearly 400,000 tons. slightly below comparable 1942 ship- 
Iron ore shipments of 13,621,802 net ments. Coal shipped to July 1, 17,- 
tons in June were exceeded only in 986,271 tons, was exceeded only by 
1942 when 14,140,114 net tons were 1942 shipments. However, grain ship- 
shipped. Ore shipped to July 1 of ments of 4,196,742 tons were the 
this year, 37,167,838 net tons, was highest since 1945. 


Steel Ingot Production Statistics 


: ——Estimated Production—All Companies————— Num 
Open Hearth— - Bessemer— -Electric-———- ————-Total—- Calculated ber 
Per Cent Per Cent Per cent Per cent weekly of 
Net of Net of Net of Net of production weeks 
tons capac tons capac. tons capac, tons capac. Net tons in mo 
1948 
Jan, .... 6,770,831 95.6 343,263 77.5 366,784 80.2 7,480,878 93.7 1,688,686 4.43 
Feb. ... 6,247,491 94.4 340,689 82.3 359,837 84.2 6,948,017 93.1 1,678,265 4.14 
Mar, ... 6,845,777 96.6 363,334 82.0 409,659 89.6 7,618,770 95.4 1,719,813 4.43 
Ist qtr. . 19,864,099 95.5 1,047,286 80.6 1,136,280 84.7 22,047,665 94.1 1,695,974 13.00 
Apr. ... 8,640,273 82.2 185,140 43.2 399,074 90.1 6,224,487 80.5 1,450,929 4.29 
May... 6,801,633 96.0 355,659 80.3 423,350 92.6 7,580,642 94.9 1,711,206 4.43 
June ... 6,484,114 94.5 356,907 83.2 424,228 95.8 7,265,249 94.0 1,693,531 4.29 
2nd. qtr. 18,926,020 91.0 897,706 69.0 1,246,652 92.8 21,070,378 89.9 1,619,552 13.01 
Ist 6 
mos, . 38,790,119 93.3 1,944,992 74.8 2,382,932 88.8 43,118,043 92.0 1,657,749 26.01 
July ... 6,348,611 89.8 325,080 73.6 401,826 88.1 7,075,517 88.8 1,600,796 4.42 
Aug. ... 6,633,443 93.6 371,306 83.8 442,085 96.7 7,446,834 93.3 1,681,001 4.45 
Sept. ... 6,594,499 96.3 387,259 90.5 443,086 100.3 7,424,844 96.2 1,734,777 4.28 
3rd, qtr. 19,576,553 93.2 1,083,645 82.6 1,286,997 95.0 21,947,195 92.7 1,671,530 13.13 
9 mos, 58,366,672 93.2 3,028,637 77.4 3,669,929 90.8 65,065,238 92.2 1,662,372 39.14 
Oct. .... 7,120,753 100.5 409,657 92.5 466,485 102.0 7,996,895 100.1 1,805,168 4.43 
i ae 6,925,043 100.9 411,161 95.9 461,354 104.2 7,797,558 100.8 1,817,613 4.29 
Dec, ... 6,927,689 98.0 393,717 89.1 459,373 100.7 7,780,779 97.7 1,760,357 4.42 
4th qtr.. 20,973,485 99.8 1,214,535 92.5 1,387,212 102.3 23,575,232 99.5 1,794,158 13.14 
2nd 6 
mos . 40,550,038 96.5 2,298,180 87.5 2,674,209 98.6 45,522,427 96.1 1,732,867 26.27 
Total .. 79,340,157 94.9 4,243,172 81.2 5,057,141 93.7 88,640,470 94.1 1,695,495 52.28 
1949 
Jan. 7,287,683 101.1 408,552 92.6 487,260 93.8 8,183,495 100.2 1,847,290 4.43 
Feb. ... 6,633,779 102.0 379,698 95.3 467,247 99.6 7,480,724 101.4 1,270,181 4.00 
Mar, ... 7,473,901 103.7 430,176 97.5 483,850 93.2 8,387,927 102.7 1,893,437 4.43 
Ist qtr.. 21,395,363 102.3 1,218,426 95.2 1,438,357 95.4 24,052,146 101.5 1,870,307 12.86 
Apr. . 7,015,611 100.5 404,095 94.6 365,570 72.7 7,785,276 98.4 1,814,750 4.29 
"May .. 6,889,230 95.6 400,741 90.9 299,751 57.7 7,589,722 92.9 1,713,256 4.43 
fJune .. 5,945,317 85.2 349,196 §1.8 206,819 $1.1 6,501,332 $2.2 1,515,462 4.29 
2nd qtr. 19,850,158 93.8 1,154,032 S9.1 872,140 57.2 21,876,330 91.2 1,681,501 13.01 
Ist 6 
mos, 41,245,521 98.0 2,372,458 92.1 2,310,497 76.2 45,928,476 96.3 1,775,357 25.87 


* Revised. + Preliminary figures subject to revision. 

For 1949, percentages of capacity operated are calculated on weekly capacities of 1,626,717 net 
tons open hearth, 99,559 net tons bessemer and 117,240 net tons electric ingots and steel for cast- 
ings, total 1,843,516 net tons; based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1949, as follows: Open 
hearth 84,817,040 net tons, bessemer 5,191,000 net tons, electric 6,112,890 net tons, total 96,120,930 


Steel Product Shipments For May And Year To Date 































































































| MAY - 1949 Te Date This Year 
| i é = | | Sh 28 to “ining 
en | af 2 | weompte Ce fer cons | tadesey tor Com wets Se Per cont tes 
version into Farther | of Total | version ante Further | version into Farther | of T. verman mto Purthe: 
| "Srna | ae | "Sees | "See | oom | SE 
| | __(Ner Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tons) (Net Tone) 
Ingots, blooms, slabs, billets, tube rounds, sheet and tin H | 
cei i }..e7-.) 2} 202,322) 3.9]  180,062/# 1,387,374 &.7/#1,229,710 
Farsi ast |.-..5 2 | 7,590| 0.1] 46,271 »7T54 0.1) 208, 
een Peeerereet® ss::|..20..] 3) 43,287/ 0.8 | 20,113) 259,988) 0.9) 119,305 
Structural shapes (heavy) }.. a 4) 377, 783 7.2 | I, , , ~ 6.6) ~ 13,363 | 
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Pricing Bill Changes 


Added by House amendments 
to O’Mahoney measure still to 
be accepted by Senate 


ALTHOUGH an amended version of 
the O’Mahoney freight absorption 
bill passed the House on July 7, it 
was uncertain last week just how 
long it will take for the bill to be 
finally enacted into law. It still 
muct go to conference for ironing 
out the differences in the measure 
as passed by the House and Senate. 

As passed by the House, the meas- 
ure includes provisions added by Rep. 
John A. Carroll (Dem., Colo.) which 
are aimed at insuring that amend- 
ments to the Robinson-Patman Act 
in the O’Mahoney bill do not lessen 
competition or tend to create mo- 
nopolies in commerce. 

The Carroll amendments affect 
both Section 2 (a) and Section 2 (b) 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 

Pays Off—That it pays to “write 
your congressman” was demonstrated 
during the debate that culminated in 
House voice vote approval of the bill. 
Legislators quoted or referred to 
many communications they had re- 
ceived from different industries ask- 
ing them to vote favorably on the 
bill. The great majority came from 
that segment of the economy most 
congressmen are eayer to aid——-name- 
ly, small business. 

Inasmuch as the Carroll amend- 
ments were motivated by the same 
purpose as those proposed by Sen- 
ator Kefauver and adopted by the 
Senate, it is likely one set or the 
other will be approved by the con- 
ferees and be part of the act that 
eventually will be passed. 


Kefauver Amendmeuts—The first 
Kefauver amendment qualified the 
right to absorb freight to meet the 
equally low price of a competitor in 
good faith with the words “except 
where the effect of such absorption 
of freight will be to substantially les- 
sen competition.” The first Carroll 
amendment to replace this Kefauver 
amendment reads: “Except where 
such absorption of freight would be 
such that its effect upon competition 
may be that prohibited by this sec- 
tion.” 

The second Kefauver amendment 
provided that a seller may justify a 
discrimination “other than a discrimi- 
nation which will substantially lessen 
competition,” etc. The second Car- 
roll amendment replaces the quoted 
words with this language: “if the dis- 
crimination is not such that its ef- 
fect upon competition may be that 
prohibited by this section.” 

A U.S. attorney says it may take 
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another 25 years to obtain court 
clarification of the effect of such 
amendments. 


Conduit Pleas Are Denied 


APPLICATION of rigid steel con- 
duit producers for modification of 
the cease and desist order against 
use of basing point prices has been 
denied by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. At the same time the com- 
mission declined to join with the 
industry in an application for a stay 
of enforcement of the Supreme Court 
mandate enforcing the ruling which 
went into effect July 9. 

FTC’s order may be appealable, 
in which event a stay could be based 
on the pendency of an appeal, it is 
pointed out in the trade. 

The order, directed against a bas- 
ing point system of delivered prices, 
was entered by the commission June 
6, 1944, and subsequently was af- 
firmed by the Seventh Circuit United 





“HI-LO TRAILER”: This hydraulic 
wheel suspension on a_ truck 
trailer permits trailer body to be 
raised or lowered to facilitate 
loading and unloading. Similar 
to the retractable landing gear 
of a plane, the mechanism is 
powered by a gasoline engine. 
Inventor of the device is A. M. 
Meldrum, San Francisco. NEA 
photo 














States Circuit Court of Appeals an. 
the Supreme Court. 

All the commissioners joined in th, 
decision to deny the motion. Actiny 
Chairman Lowell B. Mason filed 
concurring opinion. 

In denying the motion the com- 
mission said: ‘The purpose of th 
requested modification is said to be 
to make clear that the order does 
not prohibit any of the respondents, 
acting independently, from quoting o) 
selling at delivered prices or from 
absorbing freight. The commission 
does not consider that the order in 
its present form prohibits the inde- 
pendent practice of freight absorp- 
tion or selling at delivered prices by 
individual sellers. What the ques- 
tioned portion of the order does pro- 
hibit is the continuance of the basing- 
point, delivered-price system, found 
to have been the subject of con- 
spiracy, or any variation § thereof 
which might be accomplished through 
the practices specified ..., When 
done, as stated in the order, ‘for the 
purpose or with the effect of sys- 
tematically matching delivered price 
quotations.’ ”’ 

Concurring -opinion of acting 
chairman Lowell B. Mason: “My 
concurrence in the above order is 
based solely on the grounds that the 
respondents’ motion does not fulfill 
the requirements of the statute. They 
have set forth no change of fact. 

“As to the law, while there are 
some semantic hedgings put about 
the commission’s power to prohibit a 
citizen from disposing of his wares in 
distant markets by systematically 
paying the freight on his products, 
the whole thing can be boiled down to 
the plain fact that we can do just 
that under the present decisions of 
the commission, and we can do it 
without the necessity of finding any- 
one has done a conspiratorial act. 
This new socioeconomic basis for a 
cease and desist order is now the 
subject of legislative scrutiny. 

“Should legislation be enacted and 
change the above power of the com- 
mission, it might then be proper for 
the respondents to move for the re- 
opening. However, the commission is 
here asked to modify its order on the 
assumption that legislation will be en- 
acted. Governmental agencies can- 
not operate on such a basis.” 


Charge Price Discrimination 


FEDERAL Trade Commission has 
issued complaints charging two ce- 
ment manufacturers with unlawfully 
discriminating in price against cus- 
tomers who take delivery by truck 
or other motor transport. Violation 
of the Clayton Act, as amended by 
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ihe Robinson-Patman Act, is alleged. 

Complaints were served on: Ideal 
Cement Co. (Colorado Portland Di- 
vision), Denver, and its officers; Mon- 
vlith Portland Cement Co., and its 
subsidiary, Monolith Portland Mid- 
west Co., Los Angeles, and officers. 

Complaints charge the _ respond- 
ents discriminate in price between 
competing purchasers by selling ce- 


ment to some customers at higher 


prices than are charged others. The 
discriminations arise, it is alleged, 
from the respondents’ pricing policy 
whereby purchasers who have the 
cement transported by rail freight 


obtain it at a price 20 cents per 


barrel lower than customers who 
have it transported by truck or other 
forms of motor transportation. 

The alleged unlawful price policies 
are said to have been in effect since 
Jan. 1, 1947. 


Summer Slowdown 


In machine tool orders accent- 
vated by plant closings. Auto- 
motive retooling orders lag 


USUAL summer slowdown in new 
orders for machine tools is accent- 
uated this year by the fact that 
many potential customers are closing 
their plants for mass vacations and 
in a number of instances keeping 
them closed for additional periods. 
In view of this, one large eastern ma- 
chine tool builder is closing his plant 
and sales offices around the country 
for a similar two-week period. 

Contemplated changeovers by sev- 
eral automobile builders have not 
materialized in any large orders for 
machine tools to date. 

Buying Spotty—Government buy- 
ing is spotty and not in very large 
volume at present. Aircraft manu- 
facturers hesitate to do any extens- 
ive buying because of the uncertain- 
ties attending the aircraft program. 

The market for used and rebuilt 
machine tools is no better than for 
new equipment. Firms engaged in 
rebuilding and reconditioning ma- 
chine tools report they have a lot of 
would-be sellers but few buyers. 

Figures Differ—Since the release 
of the Census of Manufactures fig- 
ures on 1947 machine tool shipments 
there has been some question as to 
the large difference between the 
$502 million figure for the year as 
reported by the government agency 
and the $306 million reported for 
the same period by the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association. 
Included in the government figures 
are home workshop tools, parts and 
rebuilt machine tools which are not 
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BOOST FOR WEST COAST POWER: 
spindle is shown being eased into position in the lower half of its housing 
at the Sunnyvale, Calif., plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp. The spin- 
dle with its more than 4000 blades will turn 3600 rpm. 
stainless steel, carefully machined to exact shapes to take maximum ad- 
vantage of the steam pressure and flow inside the housing. 
destined for Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
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included in the association figures 
covering shipments of new machine 
tools. Subtracting these items from 
the Bureau of Census total brings 
the dollar value down to $322 mil- 
lion. 

In addition the government figures 
include interplant transfers, that is, 
machines built by a company which 
is not a machine tool builder for use 
in another plant belonging to the 
same company. Such machines are 
largely of the special-purpose type. 
The total dollar value of such ma- 
chines is not available but any de- 
duction would tend to bring the two 
sets of shipments figures further 
into line. 


Rod, Reel Output Near Peak 


NATION’S fishermen can pull in the 
hig ones with 8 million new metal 
rods and reels which will have been 
made by yearend. This production 
will be near the 1948 and 1947 peaks. 


Shakespeare Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
a leading producer, reports its de- 
mand holding, shipments stable and 
purchasing as high as ever. Its steel 
supplies are the equivalent of 90 
days’ production. Inventories in deal- 
ers’ hands are larger than a year 
ago. Export sales are weak, but im- 
ported equipment offers little compe- 
tition. 

Unit production of metal fishing 
rods and reels has doubled since 1939, 
and dollar value has jumped five-fold. 


Approximately 150 firms—twice the 
number operating in 1941—turn out 
most of the 8 million rods and reels. 
In 1939 nearly 4 million were made. 
During 1947, latest year for which 
figures are available, output was 
worth $27,362,000, compared with 
$5,232,000 in 1939. 


Study New England Steel 


STEP toward development of a New 
England steel industry was taken 
last week by the Iron & Steel Supply 
Committee of the New England 
Council when it retained John E. 
Kelly, consulting engineer, to study 
the area’s position as a steel pro- 
ducer and consumer. 

Interest in New England’s part in 
America’s steel production has fol- 
lowed recent Canadian mining devel- 
opments and the rapid growth of the 
area’s metalworking industry which 
today employs 36.5 per cent of the 
region’s labor force, according to 
Frederick S. Blackall Jr., committee 
chairman, and past president of the 
New England Council. He also is 
president and treasurer of the Taft- 
Peirce Mfg. Co. 

Labrador-Quebec ores, Mr. Black- 
all said, will become available in 
1952 and the council committee un- 
derstands this ore can be laid down 
on the New England coast at ap- 
proximately the same price that 
Mesabi ore can be laid down in 
Duluth. 
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Monopoly study launched by House Judiciary subcommittee. 
Hearings:will continue into 1950. No recommendations will 
be made to Congress until the next session 


COMPREHENSIVE, long-term study 
of the nation’s antitrust laws got un- 
der way last week before a House 
Judiciary subcommittee, headed by 
tep. Emanuel Celler (Dem., N. Y.). 

The investigation, which has the 
full blessing of President Truman, 
will continue for the next two weeks 
and then be recessed until later in the 
year. Hearings are expected to con- 
tinue into next year and no recom- 
mendations will be made to Congress 
until the next session. 

First witness before the subcom- 
mittee was Attorney General Tom 
Clark. Mr. Clark held that present 
antitrust laws have succeeded in 
maintaining competition in the na- 
tional economy and indicated that he 
believed no widespread overhauling 
of the legislation was necessary. 

Defers Recommendations—The at- 
torney general did not make any 
suggestions for tightening the anti- 
trust laws or for removing any of the 
exemptions from the Sherman Act 
and the Clayton Act, a prime target 
of the subcommittee. He said the 
Justice Department would present its 
recommendations later. 

Despite his belief in the success of 
the antitrust laws, Mr. Clark told the 
committee that the trend toward eco- 
nomic concentration is. increasing, 
end that the trend was accentuated 
by the war. 

Exemptions Are Target——Represen- 
tative Celler said the committee 
would devote much attention to the 
exemptions permitted under the pres- 
ent laws. Specifically he mentioned 
the Reed-Bullwinkle bill which per- 
mits railroads to get together to fix 
rates with Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission approval, the Miller-Tydings 
Act which permits state laws allow- 
ing manufacturers to fix retail 
prices on certain articles, and the 
Webb-Pomerene Act which allows 
companies to band together in ex- 
port associations. 

Representative Celler said he does 
not propose to repeat the work done 
by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee 10 years ago, but will try 
to bring that work up to date and 
to study the changes brought by tice 
war and the expansion of business 
and industry that accompanied the 
war. 

TNEC Chairman Testifies—One of 
the first witnesses before the Celler 
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committee was Sen. Joseph C. O’Ma- 
honey (Dem., Wyo.), chairman of the 
TNEC. 

Other witnesses scheduled will be 
called from the Securities & Exchange 
Commission, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Federal Reserve Board and Jus- 
tice Department. 

Engineer-Economist David Cush- 
man Coyle has been appointed to su- 
pervise the study. 


NSRB Being Revitalized 


IS THE long-somnolent National Se- 
curity Resources Board about to get 
a real shot in the arm? Some in- 
formed sources in Washington an- 
swer this question affirmatively. The 
White House order of June 25 for a 
co-ordinated program of civil de- 
fense planning by nine federal de- 
partments and agencies, working un- 
der William A. Gill of the NSRB, is 
said to be only the first of a number 
of revitalizing orders. Soon, they 
say, will come a directive for indus- 
trial and civilian mobilization plan- 
ning, which, on the basis of the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, is sup- 
posed to be NSRB’s chief concern. 
Woefully neglected ever since the 
resignation of Chairman Arthur M. 
Hill in December of 1948, the whole 
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subject of industrial mobilizatio: 
planning involves many unanswer 

questions affecting key industries, I) 
regard to steel, one of the important 
uncompleted studies is that as to fu 
ture reserves of iron ore; one of th 
questions is: Should a portion of th 
unmined lake ore be set aside as a 
national stockpile for emergency use? 
Another: Should over-age_ slot-typ: 
coke ovens be replaced with new ones 
without delay in the interest of na- 
tional security? In regard to ma- 
chine tools, the last activity was the 
so-called “phantom order” program in 
which machine tool builders were to 
get orders beforehand, for release in 
a time of emergency on receipt of a 
telegram from Washington; this ac- 
tivity, generally considered as a good 
one from the standpoint of industrial 
mobilization planning, needs to be re- 
vived. 


Bypass Small Business Group 


WHEN the Holland-Wherry resolu- 
tion to establish a standing commit- 
tee on small business came up in the 
Senate on July 6 it was passed over 
after an explanation by Majority 
Leader Scott W. Lucas (Dem., II.) 
who said lengthy debate would be re- 
quired to reconcile conflicting views 
as to whether the contemplated small 
business group should be a special or 
standing committee. He said a place 
for the debate might be arranged on 
the Senate schedule prior to adjourn- 
ment. Opposition to the proposal of 
a standing committee stems from the 
fact that the matters with which this 
committee would be concerned—mat- 
ters of taxation, finance, interstate 
and foreign commerce, growth of con- 
centration of industry, antitrust legis- 
lation, government and armed serv- 
ices procurement, and many others- 
already are within the province of 
regular standing committees, but 
there is general agreement that there 
should be a small business commit- 
tee, whether it is special or standing. 


Steel Study Revived 


SIDETRACKED by other activities, 
notably the effort to kill the O’Ma- 
honey bill to legalize freight absorp- 
tion, the steel distribution study of 
the House Small Business Committee 
is to be revived as soon as possible 
and conducted from a _ long-range 
point of view. Purpose of the study, 
initiated by the committee chairman, 
Rep. Wright Patman (Dem., Tex.), is 
to show that steel consumers in Tex- 
as and some other states have to pay 
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BN operation, a sheet is fed between the brush rolls, the hold-back 
i rolls and into the bite of the pulling rolls which draw it into the 

machine. After the sheet is securely gripped by the pulling rolls, 
the flexing roll is automatically shifted from its idle position below 
the pass line into its upper, or working, position as indicated by (2). 
This causes the sheet to go into a full quarter turn around the exit 
side of the hold-back rolls (I), a reverse half-turn upward over the 
flexing roll (2), and another reverse quarter turn downward around 


the first top ‘pulling roll (3). 


The triple bending, or flexing, of the sheet as it passes in and 
out of the loop kneads the steel and imparts the desired amount of 
cold plasticity. A second set of pulling rolls (4) directs the sheet 
into the backed-up leveling rolls where it is flexed repeatedly and 
finally ejected a flat sheet. 


The progressive advancement of the bend throughout the area 
of the sheet, followed by a pass through the staggered leveler rolls, 
permits the flexing to be carried much further beyond the elastic 
limit of the steel than is possible by any roller leveler, thus affording 
greater freedom from stretcher strains. 


While conventional four-high roller leveling machines assist 
fabricators in securing a suitable texture in steel sheets, yet the 
mechanical work accomplished is not sufficient to make the sheet 
altogether immune from surface blemishes. The flexing action of 
the BUDD-McKAY PROCESSOR frees the grain structure so that, 
when the steel is drawn under dies to the desired contour, stretcher 
strains do not occur. 


Sheets processed by the BUDD-McKAY PROCESSOR remain 
free from strains longer because of the extreme flexing and thorough 
roller leveling, but subsequent forming operations should follow soon 
after the processing if its full benefits are to be obtained, as a lapse 
of time causes the sheet to display a tendenty to return to its initial 
condition, 


PROCESSING 
MACHINE 


ITH THE NEW BUDD-McKAY 
SHEET PROCESSING MA- 
CHINE it is possible to render 





sheets free of stretcher strains. 
Sheets processed on this patented 
processing machine have far superior 
stamping and drawing qualities, and 
retain these qualities much longer, 
than sheets processed by any other 
method. 


BUDD-McKA Y 
PROCESSOR 
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high delivered prices as compared 
with consumers located in or close 
to steel mill centers. The study will 
seek to show that sections of the 
country which recently have shown 
a trend toward industrialization 
should have their own local steel- 
making sources. 


ODT Undergoes Liquidation 


OFFICE of Defense Transportation, 
last of the emergency wartime agen- 
cies, formally passed out of existence 
July 6 when President Truman is- 
sued an executive order designating 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as its liquidation agency. Actually 
the’ ODT’s ‘work was at an end June 
30 when its various orders expired. 
Last important activity of the ODT 
was in connection with the allocation 
of steel for the construction of 10,000 
freight cars monthly, a program 
which it later handled jointly with 
Commerce’s Office of Industry Co- 
operation. 


To Transmit Power Via Cable 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION, De- 
partment of the Interior, has decided 
to transmit power for operation of 
Granby pumping plant on the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson projects via cable 
through the Alva B. Adams irrigation 
tunnel under the Continental Divide. 
Low bid of $986,000 for transmitting 
power in this unprecedented manner 
would be a saving of about $500,000 
under the bid for a tower line through 
the almost inaccessible area swept by 
bitterly cold storms bringing severe 
icing conditions. Commissioner of 
Reclamation awarded the contract to 
Electrical Constructors Inc, and C. 
M. Elliott, Chula Vista, Calif. 


British Industries Picks Edwards 


W. P. N. Edwards, newly appointed 
deputy overseas director of the Fed- 
eration of British Industries, long 
has been active on the American 
scene. A Princeton University gradu- 
ate in the class of 1926, he served 
with the British Supply Mission in 
Washington during the war and for 
the past three years has headed all 
British information in the United 
States with headquarters in the Brit- 
ish Embassy in Washington. Mr, Ed- 
wards will assume his new duties in 
September with offices in London, 
and is expected to make frequent 
visits to the United States on United 
States-British business activities. 


Rural Electrification Doubles 


ELECTRICITY used by rural people, 
served through the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration program, has 
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nearly doubled in the last two years, 
says the Agriculture Department. On 
fiscal year basis, 42 per cent more 
miles of line construction were ener- 
gized this year than in the peak 
year of 1948 and about 35 per cent 
more power was distributed than in 
1948. Setting another record in the 
1949 fiscal year, REA approved loans 
of almost $450 million, nearly as 
much as was approved in the first 
eight years of the REA program. 


May Continue Scrap on Free List 


BILL to extend suspension of import 
duties on ferrous and nonferrous 
scrap until June 30, 1950, has been 
reported to the House by the Ways 
& Means Committee. The committee 
adopted an amendment eliminating 
aluminum scrap. 


Promote Alcohol as Fuel 


PROMOTION of the use of ethyl al- 
cohol as a motor fuel, or as an anti- 
knock ingredient in gasoline, is ac- 
tively on the agenda of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee’s Subcommit- 
tee on Utilization of Farm Crops. 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette (Dem., Iowa) is 
chairman of the subcommittee, which 
is exploring the possibilities for con- 
suming more grain. One of the wit- 
nesses was C. H. Van Hartesveldt, 
vice president, Thompson Vita-Meter 
Corp., who reported: 

“Our work to date has resulted in 
9 million vehicle miles of operation 
with vitameter-alcohol injection. For 
example, one-half of all the taxicabs 
in Cleveland are running on 63 oc- 
tane fuel and a methanol anti-deton- 
ant fluid supplied commercially by 
the Ashland Oil & Refining Co. Test 
markets have also been opened in Co- 
lumbus and Cincinnati, where the vi- 
tameter and alcohol fluid have been 
made available to the public for the 
addition of octane numbers to com- 
mercial gasoline. Results to date 
are gratifying.” e 


Coke Output at All-Time High 


COKE industry in 1948 produced 74,- 
861,928 net tons, 2 per cent more 
than in 1947 and 1 per cent more 
than the wartime peak in 1944, 
Bureau of Mines reports. Although 
output of beehive coke declined 
109,730 tons, production at oven-coke 
plants was 1,525,808 tons more, than 
in 1947. 

The quantity of coal carbonized ‘in 
ovens was also the greatest on’record, 
but the quality was down because 
a large proportion of inferior coal 
was purchased in the first part of 
1948 in anticipation of_ interruption 
in coal production. As a result, the 
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yield of coke per ton of coal dropp: | 
from 69.91 per cent in 1947 to 69.6 
The yield improved in the last part 
of 1948 and should become still bett«: 
in 1949. 

Metallurgical coke output in 1948 
totaled 63,036,165 tons, or 85 per cent 
of all coke sold and used by pro«- 
ucers; 7,733,382 tons, or 10 per cent 
went for other industrial uses; and 
3,445,309 tons, or 5 per cent, was 
used for domestic heating. Coke for 
household consumption had dropped 
markedly since 1940 when 14 per 
cent of all coke sold was so used. 
Despite the increased use of coke in 
1948, producers’ stocks at the end 
of the year amounted to 1,593,441 
tons, a 54 per cent increase. 


Mining Claims Must Be Filed 


MINING claims holders on federal 
public lands must file by noon of 
Aug. 1 a statement of intention to 
hold claims, Interior Secretary J. A. 
Krug announces. Prospectors may 
lose ownership rights if they do not 
file statements in offices where lo- 
cation notices are recorded. Failure 
to do so throws the claim open to 
relocation by others. A_ recently 
passed law, necessitating $100 im- 
provement each year, makes filing 
necessary. 


Tungsten Investigat’on Reported 


INVESTIGATION of possible sources 
of tungsten to expand national re- 
serves of this strategic mineral is 
described in a Bureau of Mines re- 
port. Darwin district, Inyo county, 
California, where the ore has been 
reported since 1915, has not reported 
any production since the end of the 
war. Exploration of the area revealed 
no new reserves. 


Diesel Locomotive Gain Shown 


RAILROAD reports to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission show the big 
change which has taken place in 
motive power from steam to diesel- 
electric over a 5-year period. 

At the end of the first quarter this 
year there were 6594 diesel-electric 
locomotives in service on Class 1 
railroads, including terminal and 
switching companies. This was 4444 
more than were in service on the like 
date of 1944. 

Of the 39,299 locomotives of al! 
kinds in service in March this year, 
the diesels represented 16.8 per cent 
compared with 5 per cent of the 42,- 
890 in service in 1944. 

On Mar. 31 this year there were 
7963 fewer steam locomotives in serv- 
ice on Class 1 railroads than five 
years ago. 
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British Relapse—Others Feel Pulses 


French president says country is reviving. Ruhr steelmen 
see no cause for gloom. Belgium points to its stable cur- 
rency. Italian oil discovery spurs optimism 


ECONOMIC relapse in Britain has 
brought a flurry of temperature read- 
ings for the other patients in the 
Marshall Plan recovery ward. A fall 
in U.K. exports to the United States, 
fear of sterling devaluation and fall- 
ing prices of raw materials—espe- 
cialy rubber, cocoa and wool—sold 
for dollars by sterling countries have 
al! contributed to British difficulties. 

Vincent Auriol, president of 
France, says ‘“‘the franc is consolidat- 
ing from day to day... and our 
country is decidedly recovering its 
health and its life.” 

Consensus among Ruhr industrial- 
ists is: “There is no reason to be 
gloomy about Western Germany’s 
economic situation. Expanding credit 
and improved investment machinery 
will counteract the slight recession.” 

Belgian and Luxemburg economists 
point out that the Benelux Union is 
the only creditor nation among ERP 
countries. 

Italians are worried about the bus- 
iness recession, but these alarms are 
dispelled by discovery of oil—the first 
in Italy—in the Po valley. Govern- 
ment spokesmen have described this 
strike as the most significant eco- 


nomic development for Italy since 
the inauguration of the Marshall 
Plan. 

France 


FRENCH cost of living continues to 
decline, but retail prices are still 
17.7 times the 1938 level. Industrial 
prices fell 1.6 per cent from April to 
May and are now 20.8 times the 1938 
level. 

French used cars still cost 3 to 5 
per cent more than new ones. An 
estimated $100 million in modern 
equipment is needed by the nation’s 
auto industry to bring the 1951 out- 
put to 511,000 units and to export 
78,000 vehicles. The machine tool 
makers are busy, both on domestic 
and foreign orders. Nearly $300,000 
in machine tools has been contracted 
for or shipped to Indonesia during 
the past 12 months. Foundries spe- 
cializing in large castings for diesel 
engines, metallurgical equipment and 
mining machinery are active, but 
small castings makers buck a buyers’ 
market, 

[ron and steel exports, while still 
aoove the 1948 level, are below the 
postwar record shipments of 441,000 
‘ons made during the first four 

mnths of this year. Exports consist 
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largely of merchant bars and pig 
iron. 

Some of the nationalized airplane 
factories have been closed down. The 
whole industry—operating at a loss 
since the war-—will be reorganized. 

About $108 million has been re- 
leased from France’s’ counterpart 
fund for investment and reconstruc- 
tion programs for July. The sum will 
be used to develop electric power, re- 
construct and modernize railroads 
and coal mines, aid private industry 
and agriculture and develop over- 
seas territories. 


Western Germany 


FIRST trickle of credits, arranged 
by the new German Bank for Indus- 
trial Reconstruction, will be directed 
into the steel industry this month to 
finance repairs to 15 plants. Al- 
though a rather small allotment was 
made to steel, only $12 million, this 
sum is seen as a forerunner to more 
liberal capital investment policies. 
New plan for dismantlings is also 


basis for optimism. French and 


British sources are reported in favor 


of a scheme to give plants sched- 
uled for tearing down to the repara- 


tions owner, but to leave them stand- 
ing in Germany. 

Reorganization of the steel indus- 
try of the Ruhr is at a standstill al- 
though the 12 custodians have been 
named. Little is expected to happen 
until after the new government of 
Western Germany is elected in mid- 
August. Steel production is main- 
tained at the annual rate of 9.9 mil- 
lion net tons. Exports are climbing; 
they reached $462 million during the 
first five months, against $142 million 
for the same period last year. 

Prices of German automobiles are 
declining. Domestic quotation for 
the Volkswagen, at $1566, is now 10 
per cent lower than a month ago. Six 
German companies are producing 13 
passenger car models. The smallest 
is the Wendax roadster, with a two- 
cylinder engine. Besides the Volks- 
wagen, other popular makes are the 
Ford and the Opel, a GM product. 
Although auto prices are still too 
high for the export market, trucks 
are selling well abroad. 


Belgium, Luxemburg 


EXPORTS of iron and steel from 
Belgium and Luxemburg in May to- 











UNDERGROUND COAL CRUSHER: Concrete for 340-foot underground 
coal preparation chamber at Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.’s combined 
Vesta mines No. 4 and 5 is being poured by Dravo Corp. workmen with 
pneumatic equipment. Ready-mixed concrete is dropped through a 10- 
inch hole from the surface into hoppers of pneumatic placers and then 


is piped by compressed air to pouring location. 
plied from a temporary compressor on the surface 


Compressed air is sup- 

















taled 343,000 tons, compared with 
336,148 tons in April. The largest 
buyer during the month was the 
U. K. with 71,500 tons, followed by 
the Netherlands and Sweden. Ship- 
ments to the United States fell to 
2875 tons, against 8353 in April, 
37,174 in March and 50,635 in Feb- 
ruary. 

Exports of fabricated steel and 
machinery are improving slightly. 
Only 41 blast furnaces are now in 
operation, against 44 in January. 
The scrap market is dull. 


Italy 


LARGE oil deposits and enough 
methane gas to last Italy’s industry 
75 years have been discovered in the 
Po river valley near Lodi, Piacenza 
and Cremona. Even larger reserves 
of the fuels than already have been 
explored may exist. 

Owned by the state, the area was 
being investigated by engineers ex- 


amining the methane gas deposits 
which were already known. Far 
more gas was discovered than sus- 
pected and an estimated 100,000 tons 
of oil may be drilled annually in the 
district. About 300 million cubic me- 
ters of gas will be taken for the re- 
mainder of 1949. By 1955, 9 billion 
cubic meters will be used, about 
equivalent in energy to the quantity 
of coal now imported annually. 

The extraction of the oil represents 
more of a problem. No Italian firms 
make oil well equipment which will 
have to be imported from the U. S. 
and Britain. American and English 
oil companies also have substantial 
financial interest in the Italian refin- 
ing firms. 


Five projects to modernize Italy’s 
iron and steel industry have been ap- 
proved by ECA. Most of the equip- 
ment will be purchased in the U. S. 
The projects are: 

Equipment for modernization of 
steel works of Acciaierie e Ferriere 











RECORD BREAKER: A drilling crew member “tongs up” a section of 
drill pipe as the string is hauled to the surface at Pacific Creek No. 1 oil 
well near Rock Springs, Wyo., where a new world record for depth was 
set. Helping Superior Oil Co. reach the record depth of 30,521 feet was 
equipment furnished by National Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
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Lombarde Falck at Milan—$2.2 n 
lion in ECA funds and 1.7 billion | 
Equipment needed includes elect 
furnaces, tube forming and weld 
mill, forging and forming machin. s 
for nuts and bolts, and strip wel 
for cold strip mill. 

Cold-rolling tin plate mill for Can- 
tieri Metallurgical Italiani at Catell.- 
mmare di Stabia—$1,962,235 in ECA 
funds and 287.5 million lire. Equip- 
ment to be purchased includes re- 
versing stand for cold-rolling stri; 
straightening machine, pickling train, 
welding machine, strip washing plant, 
galvanizing machine and corrugating 
press. 

Slab and billet mill for special 
steel for Cogne S.p.A. in the Aosta 
valley —$1,034,000 in ECA funds and 
273 million lire. Equipment immedi- 
ately required includes a ten-ton oxy- 
gen plant, single stand pig casting 
machine and slab and billet rolling 
mill. 

Continuous wire rod mill and bolt 
and nut equipment for SISMA at Vil- 
ladessola—-$2,450,000 in ECA funds 
and 1.6 billion lire. Equipment to be 
purchased includes rolling mill unit 
for billets complete with accessories 
and bolt maker for nuts and bolts. 

Slab and billet mill for I.L.S.S.A. 
Viola at Pont St. Martin, Aosta val- 
ley—$1,465,000 in ECA funds and 800 
million lire. Project involves pur- 
chase of a three-stand rolling mill to 
enable the plant to produce billets 
and slabs 


Team to Study U.S. Building 


ECA in co-operation with Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity is 
sponsoring a 17-man team of British 
architects, contractors, surveyors and 
workers to study American construc- 
tion methods. Representing Great 
Britain’s building industry, the team 
is particularly interested in methods 
of utilizing materials other than lum- 
ber for home building. The group will 
also study methods of design, cost 
and procedures and labor relations in 
the building of small schools, indus- 
trial plants and commercial buildings. 


Suppliers Object, ECA Changes 


ECA has changed procedures for sub: 
mission of information by suppliers 
of Marshall Plan goods. The change 
came after suppliers objected to hav- 
ing such details of their transactions 
as commissions paid made known 
generally. Suppliers now turn in 
duplicate copies of certificates with 
invoice and contract abstract filled 
out except for agents’ commissions, 
contract and price and class of agent. 
However, these copies must have 4 
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rtification by the supplier that a 
ompletely filled-out third copy was 
nt to the ECA controller in Wash- 
ngton. 


Coast Costs Down 


Prices On many materials have 
been cut. Subcontractors will- 
ing to pare profits for work 


BUILDING costs, both for residen- 
tial and commercial work, are com- 
ing down on the West Coast. 


Several factors are influencing the 
downtrend. 

Although wages have not been re- 
duced, worker efficiency has risen. 


Prices of many materials have 
been cut, and premiums, which con- 
tractors have had to pay for some 
materials, have disappeared. The 
quality of materials has improved. 

Subcontracting costs also have 
been reduced all along the line. The 
reason is greater competition for the 
smaller number of jobs. Subcontrac- 
tors now are willing to pare profits 
in order to get work. The result is 
basic contractors, and, eventually, the 
consumers are able to get jobs com- 
pleted at less cost. 

Costs Reduced—tThe overall reduc- 
tion in costs varies. Some builders 
estimate reductions total up to 10 
per cent since the first of the year. 
Others say cost cuts have been small- 
er. But, without question, a definite 
downtrend is under way. 

One major factor in residential 
cost cuts is the: price drop of about 
30 per cent in lumber. 

In commercial building, reductions 
are more widespread. Much of the 
cuts are due to lower prices for met- 
al products. 

For example, one West Coast 
builder estimates structural reinforc- 
ing costs have been reduced 30 to 
40 per cent because he no longer has 
to pay premiums for steel. 

Nonferrous Metals Lower—Declin- 
ing prices of nonferrous metals, espe- 
cially copper, have cut the cost of 
electrical work. One contractor esti- 
mates costs are down an average of 
15 per cent. Wire is down 30 per 
cent, he says, pipe is off 20 per cent, 
and outlet boxes are about 15 per 
cent less. Labor efficiency, he re- 
ports, has improved about 10 per 
cent. 

Similar cuts are reported by plumb- 
ing contractors. One builder says 
fixtures have been reduced about 10 
to 15 per cent in the last four 
months; cast iron pipe is down 20 
per cent; and caulking lead has fol- 
owed the price of lead downward. 

All builders have. benefited from 
he disappearance of premiums on 
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nails and other wire products. In 
some cases this has meant a 50 per 
cent reduction on these items. 

Although building of both houses 
and commercial buildings continues 
to lag on the West Coast, contractors 
believe the current cost downtrend, 
if extended, will bring more buyers 
into the market for new homes and 
factories. 


Lustron Ships 24 Homes in Day 


JULY production of Lustron homes 
should be 50 per cent above June 
when output was 50 per cent above 
May, states Joe Tucker, senior vice 
president, Lustron Corp., Columbus, O. 

Working one major shift plus a 
small “make up” shift, the company 
has shipped a peak of 24 homes in 
one day. Lustron employment is 
3414 persons; monthly payroll aver- 
ages $880,000. 


Building New Fighter Plane 


AIR FORCE’s newest version of the 
Republic F-84 Thunderjet fighter, to 
be designated F-84E, is in production 
at Republic’s Farmingdale, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., plant. Power for the 
fighter is supplied by an Allison J- 
35-17 turbojet engine rated at 5000 
pounds thrust. Combat radius will 
be more than 850 miles as compared 
with the 600-mile radius of present 
models. Service ceiling has been in- 
creased more than 5000 feet to over 
45,000 feet. 


Points Out Nuclear Energy Limits 


NUCLEAR energy probably never can 
be used to run automobiles or locomo- 
tives but it can be used to propel 
large ships, submarines and airplanes, 
stated Glenn T. Seaborg, atomic 
scientist, addressing the semiannual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers which was held 
in San Francisco, June 27 to July 1. 

Mr. Seaborg, member of the Gen- 
eral Advisory Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission, said 
bulky shielding requirements will 
make early atomic energy plants best 
suited to stationary structures. It 
is quite possible, however, that such 
machines can be developed for mobile 
units where limitations on space and 
weight are not too great. 

A number of difficult engineering 
problems must be solved before any 
of these uses come to pass, Mr. Sea- 
borg said, and that will take time. 
Within a decade it should be possible 
to build a power plant that can pro- 
duce useful energy on the scale of 
100,000 kw, he estimated. 

The machines will have to run at 
high temperatures in order to ex- 
tract energy in useful form, he ex- 


plained, and this means there will be 
problems involving materials of con- 
struction. Both the construction ma- 
terials and coolants used will have 
to be low in neutron absorption. In 
addition, very efficient means must be 
found to purify plutonium and ura- 
nium and also to repurify these ma- 
terials in order that the unburned 
fuel may be used again. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


July 20-22, Pressed Metal Institute: Annual 
convention, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland 
Institute headquarters are at 13210 Shaker 
Sq., Cleveland. 

July 22, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: Midyear general meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Associatior 
headquarters are at 809 National Press 
Bldg., Washington. 

July 28-29, American Foundrymen’s Society: 
Annual directors’ meeting, Chicago. 

Aug. 10-12, Western Packaging Exposition: 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 

Sept. 9-12, Instrument Society of America: 
Clinic on maintenance of industrial instru- 

ments, Hotel Statler, St Louis. Society 

headquarters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Sept. 12-16, Instrument Society of America: 

| National conference and exhibit, Municipal 

Auditorium, St. Louis. Society headquar- 
ters are at 921 Ridge Ave., Pittsburgh 

Sept. 15-16, Magnesium Association: Quar- 
terly meeting, Hotel Statler, Detroit. As- 
sociation headquarters are at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 

Sept. 21-24, National Association of Foremen: 
26th convention, Hotel Statler and Masonic 
Temple, Detroit. Association headquarters 
are at 321 W. First St., Dayton, O. 

| Sept. 25-Oct, 1, American Institute of Min- 

ing & Metallurgical Engineers: Midyear 
meeting, Neil House, Columbus, O Details 
may be obtained from J. H. Melvin, Orton 
Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Sept. 26-28, National Electronics Conference: 
1949 conference and exhibit sponsored by 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. Nathan Cohn, 
Room 1505, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, heads the exhibits committee. 

Sept. 29, American Iron & Steel Institute: 
Regional technical meeting Hotel Statler 
Buffalo. 

Oct. 3-4, National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers: South central regional meeting, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. Heading the 
arrangements committee is G. R. Olson 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport 
La. 

Oct. 3-5, American Coke & Coal Chemicals 
Institute: Annual meeting, Skytop Lodge 
Skytop, Pa. Institute headquarters are at 
729 15th St., Washington. 

Oct. 3-6, Association of Iron & Steel Engi- 
neers: Annual convention, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Association headquar- 
ters are at 1010 Empire Bidg., Pittsburgh 

Oct. 4-6, Society of Industrial Packaging & 
Materials Handling Engineers: Fourth an- 
nual exposition, Detroit. 

Oct. 6, American Iron & Steel Institute: Re- 
gional technical meeting, Drake Hotel 
Chicago. 

Oct. 10-14, American Society for Testing 
Materials: First Pacific area national 
meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
National headquarters are at 1916 Race 
St., Philadelphia. 

Oct. 12-15, Electrochemical Society: 96th 
convention, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, De- 
tails may be obtained from H. B. Linford 
secretary of the society. 





Rugged Work in « Foreign Land \ 





Rugged 
. Machine 


Selection of Bullard Cut Master 
for foreign duty bespeaks 
confidence in Reliability of 
Performance with minimum 
liability of breakdowns. 
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Fixture and Bull Cen- 
ter used to hold the 
work rigid. 
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This 54-inch high bed Bullard Cut Master going to India was selected 
for this tough job because of its especially rugged construction. 


The 3 Head combination exactly met the requirements of this partic- 
ular job. 


Main Ram Head with anti-friction bearing Bull Center holds the 
internal fixture rigid against the heavy cutting required. 


Side Head takes a long heavy cut with three tools on the full length 
of outside diameter. Then an interrupted undercut is made on the 
bottom surface to finish-off numerous lugs. 


At the same time undercutting is in operation, the Turret Head is 
used to face-off the lugs on the top surface. 


Write for circular illustrating Cut Master's rigid construction and 
describing its manufacturing refinements. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2. COR RAS tec Tt 
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Mirrors of Motordom 





Chrysler modifies styling by changing suspension systems. 
Height reduced 1 to 11/2 inches. Demand still exceeds sup- 
ply, with dealers understocked 


DETROIT 
FOR several months reports have 
been circulated through automotive 
circles that Chrysler was making 
modifications in its current line of 
passenger cars, introduced early this 
year. Discussion ran to the effect 
there had been some objections voiced 
to the styling which was described 
as too square, too boxy, too high, etc. 
One news service stated changes 
were in store for roof and rear quar- 
ter panels, as well as rear fenders, al- 
though company sources denied any 
such major revisions were in pros- 
pect. At the time the cars were in- 
troduced, K. T. Keller, Chrysler pres- 
ident, said the goal had been soundly 
engineered designs providing com- 
fortable and roomy transportation, 
adding that he did not care particu- 
larly whether they were “low enough 
to spit over.” 

Latest word on Chrysler changes 
comes from the authoritative Auto- 
motive News which discloses the com- 
pany’s entire line has been made sub- 
stantially lower in height by changes 
in the suspension systems, involving 
shorter coil springs in front and a 
slight flattening of the are of rear 
springs. Result was a reduction in 
height of 1 inch in front and 1% 
inches at the rear which, along with 
a slight lowering of the ornamental 
molding on the body sides, gave a 
still lower appearance. In addition, 
a lower center of gravity was 
achieved, lessening the tendency to- 
ward tire squeal on turns. 

No official announcement has been 
made by Chrysler, details coming ap- 
parently from dealers who are said 
to have greeted the changes with 
wholehearted approval, principally 
because of the effect on overall ap- 
pearance in respect to softening the 
body bulge at the rear. 

Production High — Alterations ef- 
fected in Chrysler, Dodge, DeSoto 
and Plymouth models certainly were 
not dictated by any serious resist- 
ance from buyers, for production has 
been holding to a peak of better than 
6000 cars a day and dealers’ stocks 
are far below normal. For example, 
of the 3350 Chrysler-Plymouth deal- 
ers, 73 per cent have no more than 
one demonstrator of each make in 
stock, and half of them do not have 


even one demonstrator. Average 
among all dealers is about three cars 
in stock, and only 2 per cent of the 
outlets have as many as ten on their 
floors. In prewar years, if a large 
dealer did not have 15 models in hand 
he felt it difficult to do business. The 
Chrysler Division claims it has about 
150 “open” points where new dealer- 
ships might be established if there 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January . 445,092 422,236 
February . 448,784 399,471 
March . .. 648,711 519,154 
April ...... 569,728 462,323 
May ....... 508,101 359,996 
June . _. 628,000* 454,401 
Six mos. 3,138,366* 2,617,581 
July ; 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 
12 mos. 5,549,323 


*Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 

week) 

1949 1948 
June 25 153,001 95,027 
July 2 144,822 112,307 
July 9 116,878 98,700 
July 16 146,000 120,741 


Estimates by 
Ward’s Automotive Reports 











were sufficient cars to go around. 
This year, dealers will receive a min- 
imum of 40 cars each, in contrast to 
33 last year. Division chief D. A. 
Wallace thinks it will take two more 
years of continued heavy production 
to bring the level of postwar cars to 
where it should be before a softening 
of the market develops. He thinks 
this level is 30-35 million vehicles, 
and adds that with 12 million cars 
now ten years or more old and in 
need of replacement an annual re- 
placement market of 3 million is 
probable eventually. 

Waterproof Ignition -—- Chrysler is 


heralding its new waterproof igni- 
tion system as a distinctive first in 
the industry. Spark plug covers, 
comprising a steel bowl and a flexible 
neoprene cap for the terminal end, 
protect the insulators from splashed 
water and keep them free of oil and 
dirt. The neoprene is able to with- 
stand the relatively high tempera- 
tures around the plug and has good 
resistance to the corona effect, by 
which electric current is lost through 
discharge. Neoprene - covered spark 
plug wiring also is used to water- 
proof the ignition system further, 
eliminating braided wiring which ab- 
sorbs moisture. Vinylite caps seal 
the connections of the ignition cables 
to the coil and distributor cap towers. 

This waterproofing, an outgrowth 
of wartime experience in making 
combat vehicles impervious to wea- 
ther, prevents moisture from pene- 
trating spark plugs, wiring or dis- 
tributor, leading to short circuits and 
firing of the plugs. 

Evansville Gets New Project — 
Manufacture of Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler station wagon bodies has 
been added to assembly of Plymouth 
passenger cars at Chrysler’s Evans- 
ville, Ind., plant, 40 per cent of the 
plant’s 500,000 sq ft of space being 
given over to the new project, the 
third major activity to be included 
in operations there. First was as- 
sembly of Plymouths, then chassis 
and body wire harness systems for all 
Plymouths, including those assembled 
in Detroit, Los Angeles and San Le- 
andro, Calif. 

The station wagon body fabrica- 
tion, currently running 25 a day, in- 
cludes not only assembly but also 
many manufacturing processes such 
as milling, filling and varnishing of 
wood parts, and welding, finishing, 
cleaning, painting and drying of steel 
components. Ash frames and wood 
panels come from the Chrysler Pekin 
Wood Products plant at Helena, Ark., 
while stampings and finished parts 
are furnished both by suppliers and 
the corporation’s own manufacturing 
divisions in Detroit. Employment at 
Evansville now is about 1600, com- 
pared with 800 in 1941, and Plymouth 
assemblies are averaging 475 daily, 
against 375 in 1941. 


Ford To Expand Die-Casting 


FORD is readying plans for what ap- 
pears to be a major installation of 
die-casting equipment to _ produce 
hardware and other die-cast parts re- 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright ani tts use in any form without permission is prohibited) 
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TEARDROP CAR: One of many foreign and American automobiles at 
the International Auto Show at Oakland, Calif., was this American-built 
Gordon car. Designed, engineered and built by Gordon Hansen, the 
car has four independently sprung wheels set in a diamond shape. It 
has a short turning radius of only 12 feet. The teardrop-shaped vehicle 
Cost to build, exclusive of labor, is 
estimated at $5000. NEA photo 


is powered with a 100-hp engine. 











quired in passenger cars and trucks. 
It is not known for sure just where 
the operation will be located, prelim- 
inary discussions and requests for 
quotations emanating from one of 
the company’s village industry plants. 
According to trade gossip, the proj- 
ect will call for about a carload of 
zine daily which would indicate fairly 
hefty production schedules. Also con- 
templated are the necessary finishing 
and plating facilities to process parts 
requiring chrome plate. 


Buick Dealers See New Models 


FIRST postwar field sales organiza- 
tion meeting to be held by Buick 
drew 300 to Flint last week to get 
their first glimpse of the new Riviera 
sports models and the forthcoming 
Series 40 Special, the latter an en- 
tirely new lower-priced design which 
will be shown to the press this week. 
Highlights of the field meeting was a 
visit to the General Motors Proving 
Ground at Milford, Mich.,.also to be 
the site of the press gathering, where 
an opportunity was given to put the 
new cars through their paces on all 
types of terrain. Price on the Rivi- 
era steel-top sports car was an- 
nounced as $2985, and standard equip- 
ment includes dynaflow transmission, 
pushbutton window controls and a 
number: of other accessories. 


Buick production passed the 200,- 
000 mark in the first six months of 
the year, a point which was not 
reached last year until Sept. 24. 
First-half output in 1948 was 135,296. 
June assemblies alone totaled 36,891, 
up 84 per cent from a year ago. De- 
mand for the dynaflow transmission 
continues to exceed production capac- 
ity, output last month being 26,907, 
or 73 per cent of car production. This 
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held to the pace of the first half of 
the year in which time 147,705 trans- 
missions were supplied, equal to 74 
per cent of car assemblies. 


Offer Steel-Top Models 


BOTH Cadillac and Oldsmobile have 
made formal announcement of initial 
production on steeltop sports models, 
the former’s version being called a 
Coupe de Ville, the latter a Holiday 
Coupe. Price on the Cadillac design 
is $3497, identical with the converti- 
ble. Interior of the roof is covered 
with simulated leather and exposed 
top bows are in a chrome finish. Ab- 
sence of a top-operating mechanism 
increases interior roominess some- 
what and also provides additional 
luggage space. 

Still to be placed in production are 
similar types by Pontiac and Chevro- 
let, the former to be called the Cata- 
lina and the latter the Bel Air. Both 
have decided to hold off production 
of special body types until they can 
catch up with demand for regular 
models, perhaps until 1950. Chevro- 
let built more cars and trucks in 
June than in any other month in the 
history of the division, the total of 
151,466 surpassing that for May, 
1929 by 1370 units. 


UAW Meeting Quiet 


ANNUAL convention of the UAW- 
CIO in Milwaukee last week was ac- 
companied by few of the fireworks 
which have exploded at earlier meet- 
ings of the group. President Walter 
P. Reuther and his group of interna- 
tional officials seemed to have a firm 
grip on the proceedings and leftwing 
elements present were unable to 
make much headway. Much of the 


discussion centered over the unio: 's 
pension campaign which is curren 
stalemated at Ford and still to 
placed on the agenda in Chrys 
wage negotiations. 

An interesting sidelight was acti 
taken to reprimand union membe: 
reported working off-hours in s 
called ‘“‘moonlight” tool and die shop 
Protests developed among members 
of a Detroit tool and die local which 
claimed there were 3000 unemployed 
tool and die workers in the area 
whose changes of employment wer 
being jeopardized by skilled crafts- 
men in production plants who wer 
working evenings in the ‘moonlight’ 
die shops. Resolution was passed 
prohibiting any fully employed UAW 
craftsman from accepting part-time 
employment in another plant where 
the union has a contract, under pen- 
alty of being charged with conduct 
unbecoming a union member. 


Hudson Sales Up 


HUDSON sales in the first six months 
were at a 20-year peak, retail deliv- 
eries totaling 82,910, an increase of 
33 per cent over the same period of 
1948. Meanwhile, the company’s steel 
problems have been considerably re- 
lieved, with increased shipments from 
regular mill sources making it pos- 
sible to suspend operations of a hand 
sheet mill in Pennsylvania. At one 
period Hudson was able to obtain 
only about 4000 tons out of a needed 
17,090 tons of steel from established 
mills, the rest having to come at con- 
siderable cost under conversion ar- 
rangements. Inventory of “conver- 
sion” steel has not been entirely con- 
sumed but is approaching the end. 
The industry was shocked at the 
sudden passing of Hudson vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales, George H. 
Pratt, 60, who died July 8 while ad- 
dressing Los Angeles dealers. 


Nash To Open Toronto Plant 


NASH expects to open its Toronto, 
Ont., manufacturing and assembly 
plant early next year, at which time 
equipment will have been completed. 
The plant was purchased in 1946 
from Ford and the latter company 
will have finished removal of its 
equipment to a new site in Toronto 
by September. Thomas S. Adams, 
for many years with Ford foreign op- 
erations, becomes manager for Nash 
in Canada. 


For Sale: Train of Tomorrow 


GENERAL Motors will sell its mil- 
lion-dollar “Train of Tomorrow’ 
when the Chicago Railroad Fair 
closes Oct. 2. 
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Reynolds Options Firm 


Aluminum interest may buy 
Southern States, regional build- 
ing products distributor 


SIX-MONTH option to purchase 51 
per cent of the common stock of 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 
Savannah, Ga., has been taken by 
Reynolds Metal Co., Richmond, Va. 
Simultaneously, Southern States has 
agreed to increase distribution and 
sales of Reynolds aluminum building 
products in the South. Several new 
branches will be opened by Southern 
States which will continue to distri- 
bute its present line, including steel 
and aluminum roofing. 

The company operates branches in 
3irmingham, New Orleans, Hatties- 
burg, Miss., Raleigh, N. C., Nashville, 
Tenn., Columbia, S. C., Albany, Ga., 
Orlando and Jacksonville, Fla. A fab- 
ricating plant and distributing ware- 
house are in Savannah where the 
general offices are located. 

In the past 34 years Southern 
States has built up a $14 million-a- 
ycar business. F. O. Wahlstrom is 
president. Richard S. Reynolds Jr. is 
president of the Reynolds Metal Co. 


Movies Curb Accidents 


NATIONAL Supply Co. is promoting 
safety at its Ambridge, Pa., plant 
by use of motion pictures. The 
equipment is set up and the pictures 
shown to groups in the particular 
area of the plant where the men 
work—and on company time. In the 
18 months since this program started 
the accident frequency has been re- 
duced considerably. Part of this im- 
provement can be attributed to the 
program. Most of the films, which 
run about 15 minutes, are obtained 
from the National Safety Council. 


Sintering Plant for Bethlehem 


SINTERING plant with a capacity of 
90,000 tons will be built by the Beth- 
Ichem Steel Co.’s Lackawanna, N. Y., 
piant. Siegfried Construction Co., 
which has the foundation contract 
for the multimillion dollar addition 
to the- cold strip and sheet rolling 
mill at Lackawanna, will build the 
sintering plant foundation. Plant is 
scheduled for completion by mid-1950. 


RFC Aids Manufacturing Plants 


THESE loans to metalworking com- 
panies were outstanding in deals com- 
pleted by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. in May: 

Grenby Mfg. Co., Plainville, Conn., 
working capital for manufacture of 
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GETTING ACQUAINTED: To acquaint its personnel with its diversified 

activities, Dravo Corp., Pittsburgh, takes employees to various projects 

on which it is engaged. Here are some of its office workers visiting a 

substructure for a new bridge over the Monongahela river at Belle 
Vernon, Pa. 











electronic instruments, $986,000 for 


six months; Northrop Aircraft Inc., 
Hawthorne, Calif., working capital 
for airplane manufacture, $5 million 
for two years; Richmond Radiator 
Co., Richmond, Va., working capital 
for manufacture of heating, plumbing 
and air conditioning euipment $1.5 
million for five years. 


Given Highest Safety Award 


NATION’s highest safety award was 
presented to the U. S. Steel em- 
ployees at Lorain Works of National 
Tube Co. for an unbroken record of 
2,164,841 man-hours of work with- 
out a disabling accident. “Distin- 
guished Service to Safety Award” 
was presented by William A. Irvin, 
chairman of the board of trustees of 
the National Safety Council. 


Building Peak in August 


MIDYEAR review of building pros- 
pects for 1949 reveals labor require- 
ments for new construction probably 
will reach peak in August. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics predicts this peak 
because building contractors are ex- 
pected to have about 2.3 million em- 
ployees at work on new projects. The 
anticipated peak will exceed last 
year’s August high of 2,253,000 and 
will represent a gain of 300,000 over 
the May, 1949, employment estimate. 
Residential building is expected to 


account for a third of 
working on new construction. 


employees 


Horton Buys Jacobs Unit 


HORTON Mfg. Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
maker of washers, ironers and driers, 
has purchased the Home Laundry 
Equipment Division of F. L. Jacobs 
Co., Detroit. 

Horton is moving all tools, dies, 
equipment and inventory of the 
Jacobs division to its Ft. Wayne plant 
where the company will start manu- 
facture of the new Horton automatic 
washer. This product will replace 
the Jacobs Launderall which is being 
dropped from the field. 


U. S. Firm Builds U. K. Refinery 


FOSTER WHEELER Corp., New 


York, has been awarded a contract 
calling for construction of a large oil 
refinery at Fawley, England. 

Foster Wheeler will provide me- 
chanical design engineering and will 
construct nine processing units. With 
the exception of tankage marine fa- 
cilities and administration and lab- 
oratory buildings, it will also erect 
all off-side facilities, including a com- 
plete steam plant. Preliminary work 
is underway on the project for Anglo- 
American Oil Co. Ltd., British affili- 
ate of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 

The $150 million refinery will hav« 
a capacity of 110,000 barrels a day 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signif- 
icance within the metalworking industry 


Interstate Engineering Corp., El 
Segundo, Calif., has veen awarded 
contracts totaling $400,000 by the 
Navy and Air Force, bringing its 
backlog of orders for the armed ser- 
vices to $1.5 million. Orders are for 
precision airplane and armament 
parts. 

—0O- 
Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, has ap- 
pointed Boiler Equipment Service Co., 
Atlanta, sales and engineering repre- 
sentatives for industrial water treat- 
ing equipment and steam specialties 
in Alabama, except Mobile and Bald- 
win counties. 

—0O 
Texas Engineering and Mfg. Co. has 
received additional subcontract work 
from Boeing Airplane Co, and Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
TEMCO’s Boeing contract is for 119 
production tools for the six-jet B- 
47. The new Convair contract is for 
hard chrome plating of piston parts 
and rods for the six-engine B-36. 

aa —— 
Balmar Corp., Baltimore, subsidiary 
of Franklin Railway Supply Co., has 
acquired the business of N. A. Strand 
& Co., Chicago. The N. A. Strand 
Co. Division will continue to manu- 
facture the Strandflex line of flexi- 
ble shaft machine tools. 

= 
SKF Industries Inc. now has 352 em- 
ployees who have been associated 20 
years or more with the company. 
All 20-year employees are given gold 
watches. 

nial 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived large orders or letters of in- 
tent from foreign companies for roll- 
ing mill equipment, chemical plants, 
construction equipment and other 
products, Chester H. Lehman, execu- 
tive vice president, announced when 
he returned from a six weeks’ trip to 
Europe. 
O 

Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, Cambridge, Mass., reports a gift 
of $1 million from Alfred P. Sloan 
Jr, chairman of the board of General 
Motors Corp., for construction of a 
Metal Processing Laboratory build- 


—OQ-—~- 


Electrical Industria! Truck Associa- 
tion has moved its offices from Long 
island City, N. Y. to 3701 N. Broad 
S'., Philadelphia 40. William Van C. 
S:andt, formerly connected with Elec- 
rc Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, 
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is the new managing director of the 
association. 
ae 
Wolverine Tube Division of Calumet 
& Hevla Consolidated Copper Co., De- 
troit, has opened a new southeastern 
district sales office in Atlanta, A. R. 
Kaspark established the office which 
is at 788 Spring St. N. W. 
oe 
South Wind Division of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., Indianapolis, has en- 
tered into the custom production of 
finished machined parts. 
O 
Drum Jack Corp. has been incorpo- 
rated as a subsidiary of Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co. The new corp- 
oration will manufacture and sell 
heavy-duty automobile jacks; its 
offices will be located at those of 
Cleveland Pneumatic Tool, Cleveland. 
Oo 
G. A. Gray Co., Cincinnati, builder 
of milling planers and planer type 
milling machines, has announced Ford 
Machinery Co., Toledo, as its north- 
western Ohio distributor; Frank T. 
Goetz Machinery Inc., Cleveland, for 
northeastern Ohio; Martin Supply Co., 
Tulsa, for Oklahoma; and Hoffman 
& Heartt, Los Angeles, for southern 
California. 
oo 
Society of Automotive Engineers Inc. 
has brought out its 1949 SAE Hand- 
book. Included among 31 new auto- 
motive standards and specifications 
is one which sets up for the first time 
uniform names for trucks, busses and 
tractor-trailer combinations. An im- 
portant contribution is in the field 
of steel, nonferrous and other ma- 
terial specifications. 
O— 
E. W. Bliss Co. has transferred its 
manufacturing operations at Engle- 
wood, N. J. to Hastings, Mich., but 
will continue its eastern parts sales 
and administrative offices at 19 E. 
47th St., New York. The company 
also has announced the appointment 
of Wegner Machinery Corp., Long 
Island City, N. Y., as its authorized 
service dealer in metropolitan New 
York, Connecticut and New Jersey. 
el eo 


Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, Ill., has opened a new sales 
office and warehouse in St. Louis 
to handle its stock of high speed, 
alloy and carbon tool steels. 
-—-O-— 

Ingersoll Steel Division, Borg-War- 
ner Corp, Chicago plant has com- 
pleted 1 million man-hours of work 


in which there was not a single lost- 
time accident over a five and a half 
month period. 

ities 
Avondale Marine Ways Inc, New 
Orleans, has been awarded a contract 
of $135,480 to build 40 steel dredge 
pontons for the U. S. Army En- 
gineers, Memphis district. The Grand 
Lake, a company-designed and built 
trawler type steel work boat, joined 
the marine fleet of Superior Oil Co. 
and will operate along the Louisiana 
Gulf coast. 

oO 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa., 
is increasing its research, office and 
manufacturing facilities 50,000 sq. ft. 
The company has also purchased a 
number of new and more productive 
machines and tools. 

O- 
Hamilton-Thomas Corp., Hamilton, 
O., has acquired Smith & Mills Co., 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of crank 
shapers. To be known as Smith & 
Mills Division of the parent corpor- 
ation, the former Cincinnati firm will 
produce its line of shapers at the 
Hamilton plant of Hamilton-Thomas. 

O 
Schauer Machine Co., Cincinnati, has 
been renamed Schauer Mfg. Corp. to 
identify its interest in automotive and 
radio equipment fields as well as in 
the machine tool industry. A manu- 
facturer of speed lathes, rectifiers and 
automotive testing instruments, the 
company has introduced its new 
Charger-Guard battery boosters. 

ee 

General Motors Corp. has been ap- 
proved by the government for pur- 
chase of the wartime tank-manufac- 
turing plant at Flint (Grand Blanc), 
Mich. for $2,404,456. GM has been 
operating the plant since the end of 
the war on a lease with option to 
purchase. 

—©O 
Institute of Cast Iron Soil Pipe & 
Fittings Manufacturers has been or- 
ganized, with J. J. Nolan Jr., vice 
president, Central Foundry Co., New 
York, president. The group com- 
prises about 26 companies. 

o— 


Chicago Association of Commerce 
& Industry reports that plans to in- 
vest a total of $11,158,000 in indus- 
trial developments in the Chicago 
area were announced in June by 24 
firms. Investment total for the half 
year is $53,120,000, compared with 
$63,184,000 for the first six months 
of 1948. 
oO 

Metcon Inc. has been formed at 
Holmes, Pa., to engage in steel plate 
construction. Principals are W. C. 
and E. C. Aucott and C. A. Freitag. 
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LEVEL of industrial activity nosedived to the lowest 
point since Jan. 3, 1947, in the week ended July 9, 
reaching a preliminary 139 per cent of the 1936-1939 
average. The index for the latest week is 23 points 
below the preceding week and follows hard on the 
heels of an 11 point drop a week earlier. 
STEEL—Although some decline is normal during a 
holiday week, an unusually. large reduction in the in- 
got rate was the principal factor responsible for the 
swift descent of the index. Steelworks operations 
were at 60 per cent of capacity in the week ended 
July 9, the lowest point since the week ended June 8, 
1946. Increased production is scheduled for the fol- 
lowing week but the immediate future for steel opera- 
tions is beclouded by labor difficulties. Whether the 
ingot rate will rise or drop even further is contingent 
on the outcome of current efforts to bring about peace- 
ful settlement of the differences between manage- 
ment and labor. 

AUTOMOBILES — The holiday, heat and walkouts 
sum up the reasons for the drop in automotive as- 
semblies to 116,878 units in the week ended July 9 
from 144,822 in the preceding week. All builders, of 
course, lost one day’s production because of the holi- 
day but additional man-hours were lost at some plants 
due to heat walkouts and labor difficulty at the plant 
of a large body supplier. Schedules call for high as- 
sembly volume at all plants, but the automobile in- 
dustry is also having its share of labor headaches. 
Steel has been stockpiled, just-in-case, but contract 


The Business Trend 





talks still have to be settled by leading builders. Fur- 
ther complicating matters is the decision to strike 
taken by employees at Detroit Edison, electric power 
supplier to the motor capital. 

PRICES—tThe wholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics continued its gradual decline in the 
week ended July 5 to 152.7 per cent of the 1926 av- 
erage. The index for the latest week is 2.1 per cent 
below four weeks earlier and 8.7 per cent below the 
comparable week in 1948. 

CONSTRUCTION— Civil engineering construction vol- 
ume totaled $138.5 million for the week ended July 7, 
13 per cent below the volume for the preceding week 
and 18 per cent below the corresponding week last 
year. The cumulative total of about $4.1 billion for 
the first 27 weeks of 1949 is 16 per cent above the 
corresponding total in 1948. 

INVENTORIES — Commerce Department reports 
business inventories at the end of May totaled $52.5 
billion, a decline of $1.2 billion from April. About 
one-fourth of this decline was due to seasonal fluc- 
tuations and price declines were also a factor. Still, 
the department states the change represents a sizable 
decline in the physical volume of stocks. Manufactur- 
ing inventories were down to $30.8 billion from $31.3 
billion a month earlier. 

RAILROADS— Estimated net income of Class I rail- 
roads in May amounted to $32 million as compared 
with $65 million in the like month in 1948, according 
to the Association of American Railroads. 




















LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
BAROMETERS of BUSINESS LATEST PRIOR MONTH YEAR 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)? 60.0 80.0 87.5 89.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 4,982 5,410 5,300 4,760 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 228 1,963 1,675 613 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 4,668 4,819 4,876 5,480 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $138.5 $180.9 $226.2 $168.7 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) . 116,878 144,822 137,013 98,700 
*Dates on request. +1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tone. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons, 
Freight Car Loadings (Unit—-1000 cars) 6107 644 808 756 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 153 177 174 88 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars) t $27,659 $27,426 $27,484 $28,142 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)t 11% 6% —8% 4+ 28% 
*Preliminary. {Federal Reserve Board 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—amillions) $12,558 $13,499 $13,191 $12,258 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $252.5 $251.6 $251.6 $251.9 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $9.9 $12.4 $16.1 $15.1 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 3,573 3,334 4,604 4,232 
Loans and Investments (billions) + $62.6 $62.6 $62.3 $62.6 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) + $34,149 $34,515 $34,035 $34,666 
*+Member banks, Federal Reserve System 
STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average $91.82 $91.82 $92.09 $80.27 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Compositet 168.0 164.6 169.6 201.3 
All Commodities+ ' 152.7 152.9 155.9 167.2 
Metals and Metal Products} 165.6 165.7 167.3 159.2 
7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926—100. t1936-1939— 100. 
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SWAN E. BERGSTROM 


Swan E. Bergstrom, sales manager, 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been elected vice presi- 
dent of that company, and George W. 
Binns and Lester F. Nenninger were 
elected vice presidents and directors 
of Cincinnati Milling & Grinding Ma- 
chines Inc., a sales subsidiary. Carl 
F. Roby, vice president of the parent 
company, was elected a director, Mr. 
3inns has been active in development 
of the company’s grinding machine 
business and executive head of vari- 
ous departments. Mr. Nenninger has 
served in the company’s engineering 
and development work for many 
years, and since 1943 has been works 
manager. 
oO 


R. G. Caulley has been named vice 
president in charge of sales, Penin- 
sular Grinding Wheel Co., Detroit. 
Formerly general sales manager with 
Peninsular, he has held executive po- 
sitions with Republic Steel Corp. and 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. 
re) 


Max M. Muller has been appointed 
works manager of Ohio operations 
for Basic Refractories Inc., Cleveland. 
Formerly general manager, Swiss 
Grinding Wheel Works Ltd. of Swit- 
zerland, Mr. Muller succeeds N. E. 
Hanson, recently appointed works 
manager of the company’s Western 
Division, and he will make his head- 
quarters at Basic’s Maple Grove, O., 
plant. A. M. Weaning, who has been 
acting works manager in Ohio, has 
been promoted to assistant to Tom 
W. Ryan, recently named as manager 
of operations. 
ies 


Turco Products Inc., Los Angeles, an- 
nounces appointment of F. E. Warnes 
as director of sales promotion. He 


74 
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STANLEY C. LORE 


formerly held the position of sales 
supervisor for the Pacific Northwest. 
—{) 
Stanley C. Lore has been appointed 
general manager, J. B. Kendall Inc., 
Norfolk, Va. He succeeds the late 
Mason B. Peebles. Mr. Lore has been 
associated with Carnegie - Illinois 
Steel Corp. for 14 years where, for 
the past nine years, he has been with 
the sales department covering the 
Richmond, Va. and Norfolk territory. 


0 


Thomas J. Kehane has been elected 
assistant vice president and general 
sales manager, Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J. He 
joined the company in 1915, served 
as commercial vice president, Pacific 
Coast, and for the past two years as 
Pacific Coast regional vice president 
ot the Navy Industrial Association. 


0 


Herbert B. Jeffrey, executive depart- 
ment chief co-ordinator, Great Lakes 
Steel Corp., Ecorse, Mich., has been 
appointed assistant to the president. 
Ross Wilkins, assistant vice presi- 
dent for Great Lakes Steel, will also 
be assistant general manager of sales. 
Ralph Welles, Hanna Furnace Corp.’s 
eastern district sales manager since 
1945, has been appointed to succeed 
the late F. L. Kennedy as eastern dis- 
trict manager for Great Lakes Steel. 
He will continue to represent Hanna, 
which like Great Lakes is a unit of 
National Steel Corp. 


—O 


Robert F. Hodgson has been appoint- 
ed chief engineer, Hydraulic Equip- 
ment Co., Cleveland. He joined the 
company four years ago, and has 
served in the engineering and sales 
departments. He formerly was con- 





JOHN J. RADIGAN 


nected with the engineering depart- 
ment of Wright Aeronautical Corp. 
sn eae 
John J. Radigan has been appointed 
director of industrial relations, E. W. 
Bliss Co., Detroit. Associated with 
Bliss since 1946, he was previously 
assistant director of personnel of all 
plants. Prior to two years’ service 
in the U. S. Navy, Mr. Radigan was 
employed in labor relations work at 
the Delco Division in Bioomfield, N. 
J., fur General Motors Corp. 
O 

Sands G. Falk has been appointed 
manager of foundry sales, Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee, succeeding John S. Wil- 
kinson, who will become foundry sales 
consultant when he returns from a 
furopean trip in October. 


O—- 


Martin P. Teller has been elected 
vice president in charge of engineer- 
ing at Gimpel Machine Works, Phil- 
adelphia. He formerly was valve en- 
gineer, Valve Division, for many 
years with Schutte & Koerting Co. 
—O--- 
Arthur M. Watson has been appoint- 
ed vice president in charge of sales, 
S-M-S Corp., Detroit. He has had 
many years’ experience in the resist- 
ance welding field, having formerly 
been associated with Sciaky Bros. in 
Chicago, and more recently in resist- 
ance welding and metallurgical prod- 
ucts as sales manager, Mid-Western 
Division, P. R. Mallory & Co. Inc. 
---—Q-—- 

George H. Natzel has been appointed 
Pacific regional manager for Oldsmo- 
bile Division, General Motors Corp 
He has been zone manager at Los An- 
geles, and will now maintain regional 
headquarters at Oakland, Calif. A. 
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look for in Non-Ferrous 


BEARINGS ana CASTINGS? 


You want ALL FOUR, of course . . . and you get ALL FOUR 
qualities plus better performance and greater long-range 
economy when you specify N-B-M Bearings and Castings. 


STRENGTH 










WEAR RESISTANCE 





The bearings and castings shown above are typical results of these com- 
plete—and modern—facilities that you'll find at National Bearing Division: 


Research — 

American Brake Shoe’s extensive research labs, 
containing the latest in testing equipment, are 
always at the disposal of N-B-M for all types of 
research on customers’ problems. 


a e 
Engineering — 
The N-B-M Engineering staff is fully qualified 
to work either for or with you in solving 
problems of stress, alloy or over-all design of 
bearings and castings. 


Production — 


From precision molding to final machining, 
N-B-M has the latest manufacturing techniques 
that assure you of products with maximum 
strength, precision, wear-resistance and density. 


Quality Control — 


Modern X-Ray, Photomicrographing equip- 
ment, and other latest testing devices provide 
a surety for you of castings that meet and often 


exceed your specifications, 


Yes, if qualities that insure longer, more economical service are important 





for the Bearings and Castings used in your plant or product, call in your 
nearest N-B-M Representative. He will be glad to give you specific informa- 
tion on how this complete N-B-M service can be applied to your problems. 


NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION 


july 18, 1949 


ST. LOUIS 10, MO. + MEADVILLE, PA. 





PLANTS IN: ST. LOUIS, MO. « MEADVILLE, PA. » NILES, OHIO » PORTSMOUTH, VA. + ST. PAUL, MINN. + CHICAGO, ILL. 





SHOCK RESISTANCE 





MEN of INDUSTRY. 





H. Brandel has been named produc- 
tion manager of the division at Lan- 
sing, Mich., succeeding P. J. Mon- 
aghan, who will take over a new as- 
signment in the sales department. 
Floyd V. Burr, standards supervisor, 
has been promoted to assistant pro- 
duction manager at Lansing, and J. 
J. Edwards, general methods engi- 
neer, to general supervisor of stand- 
ards and methods. 


Oo 


Fred McMeans has been appointed 
representative for the province of 
British Columbia, Canada, for L. J. 
Wing Mfg. Co., New York. He will 
maintain headquarters at Vancouver, 
B. C. Mr. McMeans has wide expe- 
rience in both operation and design 
of heat and power equipment in ma- 
rine and land installations. Albert D. 
Becker has been appointed represen- 
tative for the eastern section of New 
York, Vermont and in _ Berkshire 
County, Mass. He will maintain 
headquarters at Albany. 


—O--- 


J. G. Kreis has been appointed pur- 
chasing agent, Taylor-Wharton Iron 
& Steel Co., with plants at Easton, 
Pa., and High Bridge, N. J. He also 
continues in his duties as purchasing 
agent of Weir Kilby Corp., with 
plants at Cincinnati and Birmingham. 
Mr. Kreis will have headquarters at 
Cincinnati. He has been purchasing 
agent for Weir Kilby Corp. since 
1918. 
O 


James D. Cunningham, president, Re- 
public Flow Meters Co., Chicago, is 
the 1950 nominee for president of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, New York. Formal election 
will take place in the fall and Mr. 
Cunningham and the new slate of of- 
ficers will begin their terms at the 
end of the ASME annual meeting in 
New York next December. Mr. Cun- 
ningham will succeed James M. Todd, 





consulting engineer of New Orleans. 
—o— 

Charles A. Mitchell, who formerly 
served in the Cincinnati district for 
Hagan Corp., has been appointed in 
charge of a new subdistrict office 
at Baton Rouge, La., covering that 
state and western Mississippi. In his 
new work he is associated with Jo- 
seph W. Eshelman & Co. Inc., which 
represents Hagan and other subsidi- 
aries in the South. 


—Oo--- 


James H. Carmine, vice president of 
distribution, Phileco Corp., Philadel- 
phia, for the past two years, has 
been elected executive vice president. 
He is also a member of the executive, 
management and finance committees 
of the corporation. 

ee 
J. H. Graebing, formerly purchasing 
agent in charge of the Mill Supply 
Division, Republic Steel Corp., Cleve- 
land, has been promoted to purchas- 
ing agent for alloys and refractories, 
succeeding the late Ralph Bowman. 
Mr. Graebing will be succeeded by 
J. W. Lowry, a buyer in the Mill 
Supply Division. 

nar ee 
Harold L. Gruehn, formerly sales rep- 
resentative in the Milwaukee district 
office of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
has been named midwest region deal- 
er supervisor, with headquarters in 
Chicago. 

0 

Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, an- 
nounces appointment of W. B. Holt 
as assistant to the vice president in 
charge of operations, Karl W, Grube 
as general superintendent, and S. S. 
Rickley as chief engineer. Formerly 
general superintendent, Mr. Holt has 
been connected with the company for 
45 years, and has served as both as- 
sistant works manager and produc- 
tion manager. Mr. Grube joined Su- 
perior in 1946, having previously 





JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM 


W. B. HOLT 


been with American Steel & Wire C 
Cleveland, and for two years served 
as superintendent of engineering and 
maintenance. Mr. Rickley has servid 
in various capacities in the enginecr- 
ing department since 1945. 
sitet 

Edward X. Tuttle has been elected 
vice president in charge of new busi- 
ness foi Turner Construction Co., 
with supervision of contract negotia- 
tions in its four offices, New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
His headquarters will be in New 
York. Mr. Tuttle succeeds J. P. H., 
Perry, who continues as vice presi- 
dent and consultant on new business 


——O- -_ 


Harrie S. Taylor has been elected 
president, Oglebay, Norton & Co,, 
Cleveland, succeeding Crispin Ogle- 
bay, resigned to become chairman of 
the board. Robert C. Norton, for 
many years vice president and treas- 
urer, has relinquished these positions 
to become vice chairman. Henry P. 
Rankin, E. W. Sloan Jr., Fred R. 
White Jr. and Mr. Taylor have been 
added to the board of directors. The 
remainder of the board consists of 
Arthur C. Bishop, recently resigned 
company secretary, Laurence H. Nor- 
ton, former assistant treasurer, and 
Courtney Burton. Mr. Rankin, for- 
merly a director and official of Johns 
Manville Corp. and later president of 
Di-Noc Mfg. Co., has been retired for 
the past few years. Vice presidents 
are Messrs. Burton, Sloan and White, 
and Mr. Sloan will also serve as treas- 
urer and Gordon C. Nichols as sec- 
retary. 
ra ie 

A. E. Barker, former mideastern dis- 
trict sales manager, Firth Sterling 
Steel & Carbide Corp., McKeesport, 
Pa., has been promoted to assistant 
to J. W. Kinnear Jr., president. Mr. 
Barker has been associated with 
Firth Sterling for 43 years, starting 





A. E. BARKER 
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A. LOMBARD Hydraulic Press designed espe- 
cially for baling jute. 


. LOMBARD Hydraulic Stretcher. Equipped 
with powered carriage and de-twisting head. 


. LOMBARD Hydraulic Test Bar Shear for cut- 
ting hot alloy steel bars while in motion. 


. LOMBARD Four-Column Hydraulic Extrusion 
Press. Designed for high production, eco- 
nomic operation and long life. 


Engineers and Designers 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











with E. S. Jackman & Co., a Firth 
Sterling agency in Chicago. In 1933 
he took charge as manager of the 
combined New York and Philadelphia 
districts for the corporation, which 
position he maintained until his re- 
cent appointment as assistant to 
the president. 
—o— 
C. T. Posey has been appointed field 
engineer in the midwestern area for 
Arcos Corp., with headquarters at 
Chicago. He will assist the Arcos dis- 
tributors in that area, Machinery & 
Welder Corp. and C. E. Phillips & 
Co., in their stainless steel electrode 
sales activities. 
0 
E. J. Bjerenson has been appointed 
direct factory representative for the 
southeastern states, with headquar- 
ters in Orlando, Fla., for E. F. Grif- 
fiths Co., Philadelphia. 
Seip 
Mauray §. Cohen, precident, National 
Association of Steel Exporters Inc., 
New York, and a former national 
president of the Association of Steel 
Distributors Inc., of whose national 
affairs committee he is chairman, has 
announced his resignation from Har- 
ry Harris & Co., Kearny, N. J., and 
subsidiaries. 
0 
Gerald A. Fleet has been appointed 
district manager for American Well 
Works, Aurora, Il. He will serve the 
New York district. 
© 
Ross G. Allen has been appointed 
secretary and treasurer, Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., Savannah, 
Ga. He formerly was secretary and 
assistant treasurer. In his new posi- 
tion Mr. Allen takes over the duties 
of treasurer which have been per- 
formed by J. W. McIntire, executive 
vice president. 
aot 
W. G. Gates has been appointed pro- 
duction manager, LaPlant-Choate 
Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. He suc- 
ceeds C. H. Lage, resigned. Mr. Gates 
joined the company in 1941 and has 
recently served as assistant works 
manager, He was formerly associated 
with Four Wheel Drive Co. 
Selita 
George R. Sommers, formerly direc- 
tor of Pacific Coast sales for Sylvan- 
ia Electric Products Inc., New York, 
has been appointed assistant to the 
general sales manager, Radio Tube 
Division. Ross Gessford, formerly en- 
gineering specialist in cathode ray 
tubes, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer for the Television Picture Tube 
Division of the company. 
-—Q---- 
Dr. W. A. Wesley, W. W. Sellers 
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GEORGE H. WILLITS 


and E. J. Roehl were awarded the 
Founders Gold Medal for 1949 by the 
American Electroplaters’ Society for 
their paper, “Electrodeposition of 
Nickel at High Current Density.” 
aiiaies 
George H. Willits has been named di- 
rector of the patent section, General 
Motors Corp., Detroit, succeeding 
Louis M. Spencer, who is retiring 
with two other senior members of 
the staff, George A. Lovett, with the 
section 30 years, and Hugh Miller, 
with 25 years’ service. Mr. Willits 
has been assistant director, patent 
section, since 1946. He joined Gen- 
eral Motors in 1923. 


Oo 


Francis K. McCune, assistant to the 
general manager, apparatus depart- 
ment, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., has been appointed assis- 
tant general manager of the nucle- 
onics department, with headquarters 
at Richland, Wash., where the depart- 
ment operates the Hanford Works for 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


—_—o-— 


John W. Davis, division plant engi- 

neer, Southern Bell Telephone & Tel- 

egraph Co., has been elected chair- 

man of the Alabama section, Ameri- 

can Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
—o— 


C. D. Gammello, manager, Wooster, 
O., branch store, U. S. Steel Corp.’s 
Oil Well Supply Co., Dallas, has been 
named district material supervisor 
for the Ohio-West Virginia district, 
with headquarters at Charleston, W. 
Va. He is succeeded by B. FE. Grey, 
district representative at Zanes- 
ville, O. 
: sialon 

Dr. E. Bruce Ashcraft has been ap- 
pointed manager of chemistry re- 
search, Atomic Power Division, Wes- 
tinghouse Electric Corp., Pittsburgh. 
R. L, Brown has been appointed di- 
vision engineer in charge of engi- 


neering and development of instru- 
ment transformers, tap changers 2nd 
large power centers for the Traus- 
former Division at Sharon, Pa., siic- 
ceeding J. H. Chiles Jr., made engi- 
neering manager for the entire Trans. 
former Division. Samuel G. Hibben, 
director of applied lighting, Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J., has been 
elected vice president of the Illumin- 
ating Engineering Society, and will 
take office Oct. 1. 
~-0-— 
H. Dale Cook has been named man- 
ager, Industrial Control Sales Di- 
vision, Perfex Corp., Milwaukee. He 
succeeds A. B. Meeg, who _ joined 
Bell & Gassett Co. Before joining 
Perfex in 1944, Mr. Cook was with 
General Controls Co., R. L. Depp- 
mann Co. and Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co. 
-—-O-—--- 

Frederick P. Bernhard, comptroller, 
International Nickel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., New York, has retired after 50 
censecutive years of service with the 
company. He has been comptroller 
of International Nickel Co. of Cana- 
da Ltd. and its United States sub- 
sidiary, International Nickel Co. Inc., 
since 1933. Mr. Bernhard will also 
retire from his positions as a director 
and comptroller of Whitehead Metal 
Products Co. Inc., a U. S. subsidiary 
of INCO. 

O 
Permanente Products Co. has ap- 
pointed E. C. Boyce roofing sheet 
product manager, with headquarters 
in the general sales office, Oakland, 
Calif. He formerly was with Southern 
States Iron Roofing Co., Savannah, 
Ga. 

O 
James T. Buckley, president, Philco 
Corp., Philadelphia, from 1939 to 
1943, and who has since served as 
chairman of the executive committee, 
has been elected chairman of the cor- 
poration’s board of directors to suc- 
ceed the late John Ballantyne. 


—-O-—- 
George F. Cooper has been named 
technical employment — supervisor, 


Hercules Powder Co.’s personnel de- 
partment, Wilmington, Del., assum- 
ing some of the duties performed by 
Joseph M. MeVey, retired. 

be ee 
A. V. Stjepcevich, vice president of 
W. L. Moody & Co., Galveston, Tex., 
banking firm, has been elected to the 
board of directors, Lone Star Steel 
Co., Dallas. 

—o— 
Electro-Chemical Supply & Engineer- 
ing Co., Paoli, Pa., announces com- 
plete re-organization, and election of 
the following officers: Dr. C. R. 
Payne, president; J. W. Grant, vice 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 











W. A. WALKER 


Elected vice president of accounting and a 
director, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Pitts- 
burgh. Noted in STEEL, July 11 issue, p. 80 


president and sales manager; W. A. 
Sesher, treasurer and _ production 
manager; and Walter L. Sheppard 
Jr. advertising manager and export 
sales manager. 
ae 

Robert L. Lefevre has been elected 
commercial vice president, General 
Electric X-Ray Corp., Milwaukee. He 
is succeeded as marketing manager 
by Willard J. Cox, formerly assistant 
in that department. 

Plasteel Products Co., Washington, 
Pa., announces appointment of Earl 
L. Wiseman as general sales man- 
ager. Mr, Wiseman is well known in 
the steel field as the designer of 
heavy duty ventilating jobs, such as 
the open-hearth building at the 





JOHN J. SUMMERSBY 


Elected vice president in charge of sales, 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., Harri- 
son, N. J. Noted in STEEL, July 11 issue, p. 76 


Kaiser plant in Fontana, Calif., and 
more recently he developed the use 
of plasteel as a roof deck material. 
O 
The New York office of the Lom- 
bard Corp., Youngstown, will be man- 
aged by Frank R. DeBartolo, vice 
president. The office will promote 
and develop export sales and cover 
the eastern territory in domestic 
sales. It is located in the Canadian- 
Pacific Bldg., Room 503, 342 Madison 
Ave. 
0 

Lawrence H. Cooper has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager, Pacific Airmotive Corp., 
Burbank, Calif. He formerly was 
vice president in charge of the East- 
ern Division. Floyd C. Gustafson 





JAMES W. DICKEY 


Appointed vice president and treasurer, Cleve: 
land Chain & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Noted in 
STEEL, July 11 issue, p. 80 


will succeed Mr. Cooper as manager, 
eastern branch, with headquarters at 
Linden, N. J. 

oO 
Wayne C. Beitel, formerly with Web- 
ster-Chicago Corp., has joined Eicor 
Inc., Chicago, as sales manager of its 
Tape Recorder Division. 

O 
Detrex Corp., Detroit, announces the 
following appointments: R. A. Em- 
mett Jr. has been made a special as- 
sistant to the general manager to 
supervise material control, production 
scheduling, inspection and safety. J. 
Doyle Hamacher has been made su- 
perintendent of the equipment manu- 
facturing plant. He will also retain 
his previous title and duties as com- 
pany plant engineer. 





OBITUARIES... 


C. H. Morse III, vice president, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., Chicago was 
killed in an airplane crash July 9 near 
Roanoke, Il. 

eee eo 


Arthur Dockter, general superintend- 
ent, De Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Trenton, N. J., died June 20. 
ce oie 
George A. Kraus, 60, Chicago district 
sales manager, Champion Spark Plug 
Co., Toledo, O., died June 24 from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident near Eau Claire, Wis. 
— o- — 
H. Kirke Becker, 60, president, Pe- 
ters Machinery Co., Chicago, died of 
heart attack June 21 en route to 
Kurope, 
te) 
Marcus Boyd, 66, president, Boiler 
Tube Co. of America, McKees Rocks, 
Pa., died July 5 following a brief ill- 
ness. He was one of the original 
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founders of Chandler-Boyd Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

oO 
Orrin H. Baker, 64, sales manager, 
Railroad Materials & Commercial 
Forgings Division, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, died of heart 
disease July 13 at his summer home 
in Burlington, Ont., Canada. He had 
been associated with Carnegie-Illi- 
nois and its predecessors since 1907. 

igi 
Kenneth G. Olson, 58, sales manager 
for 17 years for Rundle Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, died July 7. He had 
been retired since 1939 because of 
illness. 

O 
Reginald A. Steel, 58, president, R. 
Steel & Sons, Long Island City, N. 
Y., died of a heart attack in his sum- 
mer home at Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

cea wee: 

J. Howard Rowbotham, 63, secretary 
and treasurer, Belmont Iron Works, 
Philadelphia, for many years before 


he retired in 1940, died July 9 at his 
home on Money Island, near Toms 
River, N. J. 

O 
Frank T. Taaffe, 54, vice president, 
Troy Chain Co., Troy, N. Y., died 
July 7. 

O 
Edwin C. Shultz, 51, who joined the 
Pratt & Whitney Co., now a division 
of Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West 
Hartford, Conn., 27 years ago, and 
associated with the advertising de- 
partment, died July 5 after a brief 
illness. 

-O 
Harold C. Bullard, 69, plant engineer, 
Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn., died 
June 28 of a heart attack. 

o— 
George H. Houston, 66, industrial 
consultant and president, Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, New York, from 
1929 to 1938, was killed recently in 
an automobile accident in Mexico, 
where he had lived since 1946. 


























more convenience 
plus 
less “downtime” of equipment 
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HOW TO PUT 
MORE STEEL 
ON YOUR REEL 





One way CMP Thinsteel can help 

you keep automatic reel-fed equipment 

at maximum production is by specifying 
fractional inch widths in oscillated wound 
coils. By using the longer and heavier coils 
possible with this method of winding} you can 
eliminate the problems that conventional ribbon- 
wound coils present—materially cut costly 
“downtime” and do away with the 
hazardous coil handling condition 

caused by extremely narrow widths. 
Thinsteel can provide other cost reducing 
advantages, too—the usual precision quality so 
well known; extremely close tolerances; gauges 
thin as .001” in low carbon (zinc-coat, too) ; 
spring steel, alloy and stainless grades; and 
CMP’s helpful assistance in problems 
concerning your strip steel requirements. 
Your inquiry will be given interested 

and immediate attention. 
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MAGNETIC-FLUID MOLDING— Further studies of prop- 
erties of iron-oil mixtures at National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, reveal that magnetic fluids can be employed 
to good advantage in hydraulic systems, shock absorbers, 
dash pots and to form casting molds. In molding operations, 
for example, the fluid is placed in a pot surrounded by a 
current-carrying coil, and a model of the part to be cast 
is placed in the fluid. Coil then is energized so that fluid 
solidifies around the model. When model is removed, a de- 
tailed impression remains outlined in the solidified magnetic 
fluid. Molding compound then may be poured into the mold 
and allowed to harden. After coil current is turned off the 
molded replica can be removed easily from the liquid. 


SHORTCUTS WELDING TIME— Job of rebuilding a set of 
mine locomotive wheels, which formerly required the services 
of two operators for an entire day, was recently reduced to a 
one-operator chore by an automatic setup involving equip- 
ment supplied by Linde Air Products Co., New York. In- 
stallation enables a worker to rebuild 5 to 8 wheels per day, 
depending on amount of wear. Large size coils of welding 
rod are used in the operation besides welding material fed 
from a hopper. The wheels are mounted in a lathe and 
rotated under the welding head at proper speed. An average 
of 25 pounds of welding material is deposited over the 3-inch 
face of each wheel in a layer 14-inch thick during the pro- 
cedure. Welding time is cut from an average of 3 hours by 
hand build-up methods to 70 minutes. 


ROBOT SUPERVISION—Operation of millions of dollars of 


equipment covering nearly an acre of land is controlled from 
a single control room by one individual at Shell Oil Co.’s new 
combination lube plant at Houston. Robot supervision of 
both sections of the installation designed and built by M. W. 
Kellogg Co., Jersey City, N. J., is facilitated by instruments 
that enable one man to be in a hundred different places at 
one time and to make a tour of inspection without leaving 
the room. A single instrument, for example, actually makes 
72 different temperature measurements at strategic locations. 
By pressing one of 72 labelled buttons, the operator closes an 
electrical circuit to a thermocouple at the temperature site. 
Current generated at junction of the dissimilar wires making 
thermocouple is proportional to temperature to which it is 
exposed. This current is flashed back to the instrument at 
186,000 miles per second to give the temperature reading. 


INSPECTION WRINKLE—By combining the use of fluores- 
cent lights, a mirror and a surveyor’s telescope, technicians 
in General Electric’s Schenectady Works Laboratory are able 
to detect flaws as little as 1/500 of an inch wide on the in- 
side surfaces of holes bored in long metal forgings. When 
using the technique, according to GE engineers, the forging 
is first magnetized, then iron oxide particles are blown down 
the hole. These align themselves with north and south mag- 
netic poles of any cracks present. Next a small cylinder on 
which three fluorescent tubes and a small mirror are mounted 
is drawn slowly through the hole. As the cylinder moves 
through the bore, surfaces reflected in the mirror are exam- 
ined through the telescope. The iron oxide particles out- 
lining the flaws make them easily visible. 
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AT A GLANCE 


COST CUTTING TIP—Advantages 
of high-frequency induction heating 
for joining parts with silver brazing 
alloy include speed with which join- 
ing temperatures can be obtained, 
uniformity of heat generation once 
a time cycle is established, and 
economy in heating costs by being 
able to localize heat to only areas 
requiring joining. If wisely exploited, 
the method, it is pointed out, can be 
used quite effectively as a means of 
reducing manufacturing costs—not 
only from the production standpoint 
but also through choice of materials. 
(p. 82) 


PASSES “THE WORD”—Operating 
efficiency of several steel plants 
has been greatly improved lately 
by means of a system that “gets the 
word” to the right place at the right 
time. The “radio” telephone system 
which provides two-way conversation 
between fixed stations and operators 
of moving equipment, or between op- 
erators of two or more units in 
motion, is said to speed up move- 
ments of materials and accelerate 
processing decisions without any of 
the delays commonly experienced 
with regular telephones. (p. 86) 


PRODUCTION BUFFING — Special 
buffing unit designed by W. B. 
Knight, president, Knight Plating 
Co., Detroit, is reported to be cap- 
able of processing sheet metal screws 
with No. 6 heads at the rate of 73,- 
000 per hour. According to the in- 
ventor, the machine will do in 1 hour 
what rack buffing would require sev- 
en men working a full day. Besides 
providing nearly perfect machine- 
buffed screw heads, the unit elimin- 
ates entirely the human factor. Its 
relatively simple design also is re- 
ported to hold possibilities for han- 
dling larger uniform parts. (p. 89) 


STEEL COATINGS — Coatings of 
equal thickness, deposited by either 
the hot-dip or electrolytic process, 
possess about the same resistance to 
corrosion, according to Charles L. 
McGranahan, assistant general su- 
perintendent of J & L’s Pittsburgh 
Works. He points out, however, that 
electroplated coatings are especially 
suited for jobs requiring severe form- 
ing or bending as adherence of the 
coating is of very high order, the 
coating being practically pure zinc. 
(p. 91) 
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By FRANK W. CURTIS 


Induction 


Brazing 
With Silver Cilloys 


... Offers many advantages and economies 
in fabricating metal assemblies 


Speed with which joining temperatures can 
be obtained, uniformity of heat generation 
and economy in heating costs are some of 
the benefits accruing from use of high fre- 
quency induction heating methods 
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HIGH-FREQUENCY induction heating for joining 
parts with silver brazing alloys is carried out by 
heating the area of the parts to be joined and dis- 
tributing a molten nonferrous filler alloy to bond 
the contacting surfaces. The advantages of the proc- 
ess include speed with which joining temperatures 
can be obtained, uniformity of heat generation once a 
time cycle has been established, and economy in heat- 
ing costs by being able to localize heat to only the 
areas requiring joining. 

Basically there are three types of joints, namely, 
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butt, scarf and lap, the latter referred to norma!\ 
as a shear joint. These three joints are shown in 
Fig. 1, and are used for joining flat or tubular as- 
semblies. The butt joint is relatively weak and shou!d 
be avoided, when possible, because of the difficul: 
in providing flat surfaces. 

Strength of a butt joint is poor because the area oi 
the joined sufaces is limited to the thickness of the 
material. Butt joints also are more difficult to align 
and locate for brazing. The scarf joint, which offers 
a greater area of contact, is somewhat better because 
of the added strength it provides. By far, the lap 
or shear joint is superior for metal joining because 
of the increased surfaces in contact, and usually be- 
cause of the ease with which parts can be assembled. 
For flat assemblies lap and tongue joints shown at 
A, are preferred because of the mechanical strength 
gained. 

Silver Alloys—Silver alloys for brazing are made 
in different compositions, with silver varying from 10 
to 80 per cent, and with melting points from 1175 
to 1600° F. Alloys melting below 1400° F are most 
commonly used in order to avoid the need for con- 
trolled atmosphere, as would be required for temper- 
atures at which scaling takes place. A typical alloy 
is one having 45 to 50 per cent silver and containing 
copper and cadmium, which flows freely at 1200° F. 
Such an alloy will cover the average brazing need 
and will diffuse sufficiently into metal surfaces to 
offer exceptionally strong bonds. 

As a rule, very little cleaning is required after 
brazing so that subsequent machining operations are 
not required. Properly brazed joints are liquid and 
gas tight, and will withstand shock and vibration. 
They are not affected by normal temperature changes, 
they have good electrical conductivity and can be 
plated by conventional methods. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the relative strength of silver 
brazed joints in relation to joint thicknesses. There 
is a definite relation between strength of a joint and 
thickness of the alloying agent. Usually the closer 
the fit between the surfaces to be joined, the higher 
the tensile strength of the joint. 
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maliy Fig. 5—Production layout for assembling, 
fluxing and brazing 
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Fig. 4—Various types of joints suited to in- 
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Silver alloys make it possible to obtain ctrengths 
up to 100,000 psi when the fit or clearance between 
surfaces is held to 0.001 to 0.003-inch. The strength 
drops off as the thickness of joint increases to a point 
where it equals the tensile of the alloy. Thin films 
of silver alloy offer much more ductility than heavier 
sections, and are stronger and more economical. 

Clearance Allowances — Clearance allowances in 
shear joints are usually made from 0.0005 to 0.003- 
inch on a side, depending upon size of the assembly 
and depth of the joint. Usually, an overall clearance 
of from 0.001 to 0.002-inch is allowed for small di- 
ameters, and 0.002 to 0.006-inch for larger assemblies. 
Press fits, where a definite interference exists, are 
not generally practical. Clearances below 0.001-inch 
often result in bare spots, inasmuch as the silver alloy 
has no gap in which to flow and, as shown on the 
curve, the strength of the joint falls off sharply at this 
point. On the other hand, with excessive clearances 
between the parts to be joined, the strength of the 
joint becomes weaker. With proper fit, however, the 
joint can be made as strong as, or stronger than 
the material being brazed. 

Figures represented in this chart are for tubular 
sections having uniform circumferential spacings, as 
well as for flat parts, where parallel surfaces are 
maintained. Usually flat-curface brazing requires a 
slight amount of pressure to the joint as it heats, 
in order to force out excess alloy and thus assure a 
thin film, which offers the strongest joint. 

Reducing Costs — Induction brazing can be con- 
sidered as a means of reducing the manufacturing cost 
of a part by joining together two or more relatively 
simple pieces. This consideration is becomirg more 
evident as a result of the worthwhile economies being 





effected in plants where induction heating equipm: ut 
has been in use for a period of time. Usually the 
techniques of silver brazing become well known and 
the search for added economies then is a matter of 
normal procedure. Sprocket shown at the left, Fig. 
3, for example, when made of one piece as at A, 
quired more machining than the fabricated design 
B, which comprises a hub and sprocket blank, brazed 
together. Such a design can even be made of different 
materials. The hub could be bronze and the sprocket 
steel, or, it would be possible to make the sprocket of 
one grade of steel, such as a medium carbon type, 
enabling the teeth to be induction hardened after 
brazing, and to make the hub from steel tubing, or 
an easy machining screw stock. 

In certain cases, inserts can be brazed to heat 
treated parts without affecting the hardness, while 
opposite to this it is often possible to harden a localized 
area after joining without affecting the braze. Another 
consideration is that brazed assemblies can be taken 
apart easily or disassembled by reheating, and the 
parts can then be rebrazed, such as might be re- 
quired for salvage purposes. 

Silver alloy can be applied in the form of wire, thin 
shims, sheet strip, paste or powder. The most com- 
mon of these is wire which can be preformed into 
a ring and placed into the assembly. The wire ring 
method is preferred because a uniform distribution of 
alloys is assured. Wire rings and inserts can be formed 
to various shapes by coiling the wire on a revolving 
mandrel and then cutting through the turns length- 
wise. Thin sheets, or shim alloy can be blanked into 
washers or inserts, as may be required, and inserted 
between the parts to be brazed. Wire sizes mostly 
used run from 1/32 to 3/32-inch or larger, and shims 
are made of 0.002 to 0.005-inch thick ribbon stock. 
Wire rings are less expensive than shim inserts and 
should be used wherever possible. Paste or powdered 
silver brazing alloy is used by merely applying a small 
amount in the joint or on (Please turn to Page 124) 


Fig. 6—Different work coils used with induction 
brazing 

Fig. 7—A typical multiple-position induction braz- 
ing setup 
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HOW JOBS ARE MADE: In the July 4, 1949, issue 
of STEEL, I mentioned a case where a group of work- 
men with $6000 worth of second-hand machinery 
started a machine tool company which eventually 
gave employment to several hundred men and was 
sold for $3,575,000. 

Now in a bulletin issued by Philip M. McKenna of 
Latrobe, Pa., vigorous advocate of private enterprise 
and of sound money, I find another striking reference 
to a similar achievement. 

When Henry Bessemer, in 1856, became convinced 
that it was practical to make steel by blowing air 
through molten pig iron, he already had earned and 
saved considerable money as the result of earlier in- 
ventions. Mr. McKenna quotes as follows from Bes- 
semer’s autobiography: 

“After full and deliberate consideration of the 
whole case, I resolved to continue my researches until 
I had made my process a commercial as well as a 
scientific success. At the same time there were 
duties owed to myself and to my family. 

“Having thought over thoroughly the risks and 
powerful opposition I had to fight, I came to the con- 
clusion that it was my duty to settle the sum of $50,- 
000 on my wife—under trustees—so that I could not 
be ruined absolutely in the further pursuit of my in- 
vention or by litigation in defense of my patent 
rights. After this investment I still had $60,000 to 
spend in perfecting my process.” 

Mr. McKenna points out that within five years 
more than 1000 men were employed making Bessemer 
steel and in constructing new furnaces and Bessemer 
converters. Within 12 years more than 20,000 per- 
sons in various companies in England had jobs that 
had not existed before and steel had become plenti- 
ful enough to replace wrought iron and wood in rail- 
way and other construction. 

Mr. McKenna draws this conclusion: “Suppose 
that Bessemer and his associates—at the start—had 
not had $60,000. Suppose too that it had been in 
irredeemable paper money deteriorating so that in 
1856 it had only one-third the buying power that it 
had when Bessemer laid it away ten years before. 
In that case the inventor could not have launched his 
enterprise by building his commercial plant. I can 
assure you that the big firms at that time repre- 
sented in the British Iron and Steel Institute were not 
favorable to this innovation in steelmaking which 
rendered their plants obsolete. It is only by the 
power of some real money that an inventor with 
courage can create new industry and make more and 
better jobs for more people.” 

Now let me in turn say something about what 
Philip McKenna himself accomplished along similar 
lines. Risking $71,500 which he had saved up as a 
metallurgist and chemist, he rented a storage garage 
in his town of 10,000 and began the manufacture of 
a new carbide cutting material which he had invented. 
He started in 1938 with 12 employees. By 1940 sales 
had reached $5,000,000 per year, cost of carbide tools 
had been greatly reduced, and 300 new jobs had been 
created in Latrobe. 

Through the combination of ingenuity, thrift, per- 
sonal courage and sound money, industrial miracles 
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By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


have been accomplished. It certainly is to be hoped 
that the days of such industrial miracles here in 
America are not over—as they seem to be in Great 
Britain and in other parts of the world. 


ED SHULTZ—A TRIBUTE: At this time I have 
just returned to Cleveland after attending the funeral 
in Hartford, Conn., of one of the true geniuces in the 
field of machine tool advertising. For nearly 27 years, 
Edwin C. Shultz—who died of a heart ailment on July 
5, 1949 at the all too early age of 51—had been in- 
terpreting through words and _ illustrations the 
achievements in machine tools, gages and other prod- 
ucts of precision of Pratt & Whitney, Division Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., West Hartford, Conn. 

While I say “interpreting’’, I mean it in the best 
sense of that term. Upon solid educational founda- 
tions laid at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
in the 56th Engineers during World War I and at 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ed Shultz built a 
professional career dedicated to transferring to the 
minds of others his own understanding of—and en- 
thusiasm for—the products of the famous organiza- 
tion for which he worked. 

To accomplish this, he first had to convince the 
management of his company that only through the 
use of good paper, good artwork, good cuts and good 
layout—as well as good copy—could the excellence of 
machines and tools of precision be transferred to and 
transmitted through the printed page. 

All this required expenditure of very considerable 
amounts of money. Back in those days machine 
tool builders generally were not spending large sums 
of money for sales promotion other than that of per- 
sonal, direct contact character. However, Ed Shultz, 
a big man of striking appearance, with inborn selling 
ability and with the courage of his convictions, suc- 
ceeded in “selling his ideas’”’ to what in those days was 
a rather conservative management. When Clayton R. 
Burt became a top executive of the company about 
25 years ago, Ed Shultz won his enthusiastic support. 

The fine things which grew out of his efforts long 
have been obvious to all who read engineering and 
business journals, who study machine and tool cat- 
alogs and who attend machine tool shows. Where 
Ed Shultz pioneered, many others since have fol- 
lowed. The machine tool and gage industries as a 
whole owe him a debt of gratitude. 
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By ‘‘Wireless’’ Telephones 


By E. F. ROSS 
Chicago Engineering Editor, STEEL 


A NUMBER of steel plants are improving operating 
efficiency and safety through installation of a com- 
munication system which provides two-way convers- 
ation between fixed stations and operators of mov- 
ing equipment, or between operators of two or more 
units of moving machinery, without the conventional 
wiring of a permanent telephone system but with all 
of the advantages of the latter. These “wireless” 
telephones function through use of frequency modu- 
lated carrier current and derive their energy from 
trolley wires or plant power line. 

Frequently referred to as the “radio,” this com- 
munication system is the Femco Trolleyphone, man- 
ufactured by Farmers Engineering & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. Prior to introduction into steel plants, it was 
finding wide use in coal mines to provide communica- 
tion between a central point, such as a dispatcher’s 
office, and mine locomotives. Unlike telephones which 
are installed at fixed points, the system when in- 
stalled in mines provides instant and continuous 
contact not only between equipped locomotives and 
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Soaking pit and electric furnace cranes, 

ore bridges, unloaders and transfer cars, 

coke oven pushers and hot cars are some 

of the locations benefiting from use of 

two-way voice communication devices 

which are energized by trolley wires or 
plant power lines 





the dispatcher, but between locomotives whether 
standing or moving. 

More than a dozen steel plants in the United 
States are making use of one or more installations 0! 
trolleyphones, and five of these plants are in the 
Chicago district. Applications are on soaking pit 
cranes; electric furnace cranes; ore bridges, unloaders 
and transfer cars; coke oven pushers and hot cars. 

Soaking Pit Cranes—Two trolleyphone installations 
are in use in Wisconsin Steel Works of International 
Harvester Co., South Chicago, IIl., one on soaking pit 
cranes and the other on ore bridges and transfer cars. 
The control pulpit for the blooming mill ingot buggy is 
so located that the operator can observe better than 
anyone else whether ingots are being delivered to the 
bloomer at the proper rate. He can talk directly with 
the soaking pit craneman and with the steel recorder. 
When alloy steel is being rolled, it is up to him to 
warn the cranemen when to slow down withdrawing 
steel from the soaking pits in case the ingots art 


lying on the mill roll table too long and grow cool. i 
The operator’s particular location in this plant § 
makes him a most efficient coupling link between f 


the steel recorder’s office, the soaking pit craneme? 
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and the blooming mill. In addition to this, if the mill 
foreman is not around, this ingot buggy pulpit op- 
erator can direct the operations of the cranemen 
when they are rebuilding a pit cover or moving any 
other piece of equipment from one location to another. 
Each of the two soaking pit cranes, is equipped 
with a trolleyphone so that the operator can communi- 
cate with the other crane, the steel recorder, the in- 
got buggy control pulpit and the two floor stations. 
The crane operator calls the steel recorder as follows: 
“Joe, what steel do you want when I finish with pit 
No. 6?” Joe answers him, no time is lost and the 
possibility of a misunderstanding of signals is elim- 
inated. At the same time, the other craneman hears 
the conversation and knows where to expect the 
first crane to move, thus lessening the danger of 
a mixup between the two cranes. 
Fewer Delays—Bottom makers always have found 
difficult to get a crane when they need it to pick 
up a bucket of coke for dumping into the pit upon 
vhich they are working. Two floor trolleyphone ex- 
tensions connected through the steel recorder’s office 
one are provided and these are located on the floor 
lere the bottom makers can use them. To get a 
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Fig. 1—Inside the cab of one of three electric fur- 
nace cranes. Speaker is mounted overhead and has 
a knob to control volume 


Fig. 2—Operator of this soaking pit crane is re- 
ceiving instructions from the steel recorder’s office 


Fig. 3—Installation of phones in transfer cars and 
ore bridges eliminates signalling and shouting of 


orders 


crane now, all that is required is to call for one by 
means of an extension. The crane operator will re- 
port immediately whether he can or cannot oblige. 
The steel recorder or mill foreman can cut into the 
conversation at any time and give instructions. 

If for any reason it is necessary to stop withdraw- 
ing ingots from the soaking pits, this information 
can be given immediately to the cranemen from any 
of several points. At the same time, if a craneman 
feels that he needs a motor inspector, he can call 
for one without stopping work, reporting the details 
of his trouble so that the inspector can get aboard 
the crane prepared to handle the trouble. 

From the Wisconsin Steel Works dock office it 




















is possible to talk with the ore bridge and with the 
transfer cars. The trolleyphone is mounted in a spe- 
cial aluminum portable case by a company technician, 
the purpose being to enable the dock foreman to take 
the set to the ore unloaders and to use it at that 
point to talk to the bridges whenever desired. 

Orders from the dock office to the ore bridges re- 
late to the manner in which the ore should be han- 
dled, such as transferring ore to the east end or 
west end. In this connection, it is important, par- 
ticularly in the winter time, to be able to tell the 
bridges when they are getting too many lumps and 
that they should move over to a different section of 
the ore pile. 

Maintenance Improved—Furthermore, for anyone 
who has climbed into an ore bridge cab, it is easy 
to understand how much time and effort can be saved 
by use of trolleyphones when a motor inspector is 
needed on the bridge to repair trouble. The dock 
foreman can converse directly with the bridge op- 
erator and find out what is wrong before the in- 
spector is sent aboard to remedy the trouble. 

Transfer car operators are constantly in touch 
with the bridge operators to tell them what type of 
ore is needed. Before trolleyphones were installed, 
it was necessary for transfer car operators to go 
outside and signal for the bridge operator to come 
closer and step outside of his cab. Then the two 
operators would converse by shouting through cupped 
hands. This procedure, always unsatisfactory, now is 
eliminated through use of the phones. These trans- 
fer car operators are in touch with the dock office 
just as are the bridge operators. 

An ore bridge cab is quite noisy because of elec- 
trical contactors opening and closing as the bridge 
operates. Before the phone system was installed 
it was extremely difficult to get the operator’s atten- 
tion from any outside point. Through the trolley- 
phones, the operator is in direct communication with 
the other bridges, the transfer cars, the dock office, 
and can be connected with the unloaders. 

As a result, the operator now is able to concen- 
trate fully on the work to be done and is not con- 
cerned with continually looking about to see if some- 
one is signalling him, nor is he obliged to listen for 
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Fig. 4—-Here the operator in the leg of the ore uw 

loader is using his microphone. Set used in the k 

is connected to the trolleyphone in the main contr. 
of the unloader by extension wiring 


numerous whistle signals or shouts. He receives his 
instructions directly from the dock office, from the 
transfer cars, or from a foreman at the unloaders 
with maximum efficiency. Furthermore, he is in a 
position to report any trouble to the dock office im- 
mediately and to describe the various details of this 
trouble. 

Inland Steel Co. has installed trolleyphones on 
soaking pit cranes at its works at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind. At the steel recorder’s office, 36-inch mill, plant 
No. 1, the equipment is used for communicating di- 
rectly with the soaking pit cranemen to designate the 
pits from which hot ingots are to be withdrawn or 
into which cold ingots are to be charged. 

Ground Station — This office is the “ground sta- 
tion” for these cranes and any trouble which the 
operators encounter or any questions the latter may 
have regarding movements are directed to the man 
in this office. He is the one to whom they report 
in case of trouble and he is the one who tells them 
when they should assist the bottom makers or move 
any equipment from one place to another. 

At its South Chicago, Ill., plant, Republic Steel 
Corp. utilizes two trolleyphone installations, one on 
its soaking pit cranes and the other on its ore bridges 
and unloaders. In Fig. 4 is shown one of the un- 
loaders with the rider in the leg holding the ’phone 
microphone in his hand. The trolleyphone itself is 
located in the main control room of the unloader 
and the microphone and speaker set in the control 
pulpit in the leg are connected by means of extension 
wiring. 

The operators of the two unloaders at this dock 
are in constant communication with each other and 
with the ore bridge operators. At night and in foggy 
weather, this contact is especially desirable at this 
particular dock; it not only prevents accidents but 
assists with unloading procedure efficiency. It is 
most advantageous at night for the unloader operator 
to be able to call the ore bridge operator and tell him, 
for instance, that the trough is full opposite hatch 
No. 20 and that he should clear it out while the un- 
loader moves to hatch No. 30. 

Electric Furnace Cranes — Northwestern Steel & 
Wire Co., Sterling, Ill., has installed trolleyphones 
on its electric furnace cranes. From the ground unit 
are transferred to crane operators in this building 
all instructions for pouring, charging and mold han- 
dling. Company management asserts that the in- 
stallation has contributed significantly to efficient 
operation of the plant and at the same time has 
provided a greater degree of safety to workers. 

This ground station is equipped with a large bell- 
type loud speaker so that calls from cranemen to the 
ground can be heard in a considerable area in front of 
the steel control booth. 

Fig. 1, a view inside the cab of one of the three 
electric furnace cranes, shows the loud speaker 
mounted directly behind (Please turn to Page 126) 
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tigh Speed buffis 


By A. H. ALLEN 
Detroit Editor, STEEL 





Special Unit Processes 73,000 Parts Per Hour 


DEMANDS for smooth finishes on heads of plated 
screws, emanating principally from the automotive 
industry, have made it necessary to buff the heads, 
either before plating or just after the base copper 
flash, in order to remove tool marks and irregulari- 
ties which would show through even the best nickel 
or nickel and chromium plate. At the same time, 
users are unwilling to pay the normal costs involved 
in such buffing operations which have been tedious 
and time-consuming. Likewise, screw manufacturers 
sending the product to outside plating shops cannot 
absorb buffing costs. 

The impasse called for development of some means 
of high-speed automatic buffing, a problem which W. 
B. Knight, president, Knight Plating Co., Detroit, has 
been attacking for the past 10 years or more. Work- 
ing more or less on his own, he built several ver- 
sions of automatic buffing machines, finally arriving 
at a unit which seems to have significant possibilities 
for a wide range of products other than screw heads 
for which it was designed. 

Hopper Feeds Screws—Equipment includes an in- 
clined hopper into which the unbuffed screws are 
loaded, a means for picking up the screws one at a 
time and lining them up in vertical file, an inclined 
slot down which the file of screws travels to the buffing 
heads, two parallel V-belts traveling in steel guides 
under the buffing wheels and spaced so that sufficient 
pressure is developed to hold the screws securely in 
vertical position as they pass under the wheels and 
a discharge chute down which the buffed screws slide 
as the V-belts spread sufficiently to release them. 

Fig. 1 shows the hopper with a load of screws in 
place. It is of steel construction, 15 inches deep and 
234% inches in diameter at the bottom. A circular 
plate is provided in the bottom, of such a size that an 
annular slot is left about 2 inches away from the bot- 
tom corner. 

As the hopper is rotated through a 1 hp motor 
and belt drive at about 25 rpm in a clockwise direc- 
tion the screws fall into the slot, heads up. At a 
point about ‘one o’clock” a pair of steel fingers, strad- 
dling the slot in the hopper bottom and riding there- 
on pick up the screws and they descend by gravity 
between two steel bars, shown descending to the right 
in Fig. 1, so spaced as to hold the screws loosely. 
Travel is speeded by attaching small air vibrators at 
the top and bottom of the slide. 

Construction of Machine—Buffing machine proper, 
built up of welded steel angles and flats as shown 
in Fig. 2, carries two horizontal 3/16-inch shafts at 
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either end, carrying pulleys or sheaves for the chain 
drive and V-belts. The two end shafts are about 
6 feet apart and are powered at the discharge end 
through a 2 hp motor, speed reducer, chain and 
sprockets. The pulleys carrying the V-belts are 
spaced sufficiently apart to permit free passage of 
the file of screws. As they near the guides they pass 
over horizontal rollers which pull the belts together 
just as the screws meet them with the result that 
the line of screws coming down the charging slide is 
literally pinched off the slide and carried on under 
the buffing wheels. The guides or shoes are covered 
on top with steel plates bolted in pcsition and falling 
away from the center at an angle of 20 degrees on 
each side, permitting the buffing wheels to clear 
them ard contact only the passing row of screws. 

Five vertical support arms, mounted rigidly in the 
frame of the machine, and adjustable through turn- 
buckle-type screws, carry the five buffing wheels. 





Fig. 1—Hopper and pickup arm of machine for 

high speed buffing of screw heads. Note slot in 

base of hopper into which screws fall, to be picked 

up by curved fork which straddles the slot. Air 

vibrator is attached to arm to facilitate travel of 
screws down the slide 
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Fig. 2—Overall view of machine, showing the five 

independently driven buffing wheels, positioned at 

different angles to cover the entire surface of each 
head 


Fig. 3—Discharge end, showing how V-belts spread 

after they pass horizontal rollers, permitting screws 

to drop down chute into case. Below is 2 hp motor 
and reducer for driving the belts 
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Atop the frame are five 5 hp motors for driving : }, 
buffs through V-belts and intermediate shafts with 
two sets of pulleys which are of suitable relat.y, 
diameter to provide the proper speed to the biff- 
ing wheel. The buffing wheels, built up of stand:rd 
buffing disks, are adjustable to any angle horizont.l- 
ly. Pressure may be varied by rotating the central 
turnbuckle screws in one direction or the other; this 
permits almost any desired degree of “cutting” on 
the screw heads. 

Wheel shafts may be positioned at any angle for 
the proper buffing action, and be moved in or out 
horizontally through lateral support screws. Com- 
pound is applied to the buff by hand with conventiona! 
sticks, although it may be possible readily to devis¢ 
a means of piping liquid compound to them auto- 
matically. In some cases, it has been found that better 
results are obtained by using no compound at all on 
the fifth or final buff. 

High Production—Production speeds of the unit are 
spectacular. For example, 7% x 8 sheet metal screws 
with No. 6 heads have been handled at a rate of 73,000 
per hour, with a belt travel of 25 fpm. Larger sizes 
naturally require a longer time, but it is figured 
that if 15 seconds time under the five buffing heads 
is required, production can be held at a minimum 
of 30,000 per hour. As Mr. Knight tells it, the ma- 
chine will do in an hour what rack buffing (placing 
screws in drilled holes in wood racks and holding 
them against buffing wheels) would require seven 
men working a full day. Average sizes of sheet metal 
screws range from 25,000 to 55,000 pieces per case, 
so it would appear practical to buff a case an hour. 

Discharge end of the machine is shown in Fig 3, 
in which it will be observed there are two leather- 
link belts at either end of the driveshaft. Function 
of these belts is to relieve the load on the central 
V-belts which carry the screws and to divide the 
power evenly between the two sides. 

Much of the success of the machine hinges upon the 
successful design of the hopper and pickup arrange- 
ment. Proper angle of the hopper, width of the slot 
into which the screws fall (0.190-inch for No. 6 to 10 
screws inclusive), angle and curvature of the pickup 
fingers are three factors which only extensive trail 
and retrial finally proved out. 

Various Screw Sizes—By changing the size of the 
disk in the bottom of the hopper, a wider or narrower 
slot can be obtained. Thus, a slightly larger disk 
narrows the slot to accommodate No. 2 to 5 screws, 
while a slightly smaller disk would open up the slot 
to admit No. 12 to perhaps %-inch; a still smaller 
diameter would take 5/16 on up to 14-inch sizes. 

It is planned to install exhaust hoods and ducts 
over each buffing wheel to carry away buffing com- 
pound thrown off the wheels which travel at speeds 
on the order of 3000 rpm. 

Since the human factor is eliminated in the buffing 
operation, the uniformity of the machine-buffed screw 
heads is nearly perfect. This, plus the high speeds 
possible and the relatively simple design of the ma- 
chine, suggest the unit may have interesting possibil- 
ities for future application of the rapid and auto- 
matic buffing of small uniform pieces or parts. 
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PART VII 


EASE with which steel sheets and strip can be fab- 
ricated has resulted in their extensive use in the man- 
ufacture of containers and machinery, and in indoor 
and outdoor applications subject to corrosive at- 
mospheres. The need for protective coatings was 
recognized at an early date and application of zinc 
for such a purpose was patented by Crawford in 
1839 and subsequently followed by patents of Moore- 
wood and Rogers in 1846. The first method was 
known as the hot-dip process and consisted of three 
steps: 1—Thoroughly cleaning the steel sheet’s sur- 
face, 2—passing it through a layer of flux composed 
of ammonium chloride, and 3—continuing its travel 
through a molten zinc bath, the travel time being 
long enough to raise the steel’s temperature to that 
of the bath. When the sheet is withdrawn and cooled, 
its surface is found to be covered with a coating of 
zinc, Which is in reality two layers thick, the outer 
layer being of the same composition as the bath of 
spelter and the inner layer being of an iron-zinc 
alloy. The iron-zinc alloy forms only at temperatures 
above the melting point of zinc and is therefore not 
present on electrolytically coated sheets. The term 
galvanizing originated from the fact that an iron 
sheet was being covered with zinc, the iron and zinc 
constituting what is technically known as a galvanic 


Fig. 59—View of a modern galvanizing line. Aetna 
Standard Engineering photo 
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couple. Base metal that is commonly coated today is 
the ordinary low-carbon commercial quality or draw- 
ing quality steel sheet or strip. 

Two most common methods of applying a zinc 
coating are the hot-dip process and electrolytic pro- 
cess. It was pointed out above that the hot-dip 
coating consisted of various layers of zinc and iron- 
zinc alloy whereas an electroplated zinc coating is 
practically pure zinc, free of any alloyed iron. Coat- 
ings of equal thickness, deposited by either method, 
possess about the same resistance to corrosion. Elec- 
troplated coatings are especially suited for jobs 
requiring severe forming or bending as the adher- 
ence of the coating is of a very high order. 

The purchaser is usually interested first, in the 
life of coating, secondly, in the forming characteristics 
of the sheet or strip and lastly, in surface appearance. 
The life may briefly be described as the period 
of time during which the coating prevents a failure 
of the base metal. This period varies considerably 
with coating thickness and type of atmosphere to 
which the sheet or strip is subjected. Table VI shows 
what might be reasonably expected of various thick- 
ness of coatings in different atmospheres. 
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Corrosion resistance of zinc coatings on interior 
applications is about the same as would be expected 
from outdoor applications protected from rains. Some 
investigators have placed this life at five times that 
of a coating exposed to the outdoor elements in the 
same locality. 










An inspection of Table VI reveals the importance 
that coating thickness plays in the life of zinc-coated 
products. Many applications require only a limited 
resistance to corrosion and the coating thickness on 
products such as box strapping, armoured cable, 
conduit, etc., may be as light as 0.0001 to 0.0005-inch. 
The usual coating for galvanized sheets for outdoor 
use is 2 ounces per square foot. This represents the 
weight of coating for both sides of the sheet and 
is equivalent to 0.0017-inch thickness per side. Min- 
imum coating that can be used with any success on 
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Fig. 60—Feed table and acid dip tank of a mode 
galvanizing line. Note hood for removal of fum 
and a P.I.V. drive to left of dip tank. J&L pho 


outdoor applications is 0.001-inch thickness. Its life 
in some industrial atmospheres may be of short dur. 
ation. Coatings of 0.0005-inch thickness have given 
satisfactory life on sheltered outdoor exposures and 
0.00015-inch have been equally successful for indoor 
use. 

Galvanized sheets which have been coated with zinc 
by the dip-method and cooled under proper condi- 
tions have a spangled appearance which resembles 
snowflakes or perhaps more nearly the appearance 
of a frosted window pane. Addition of tin to the bath 
improves the sheet brightness and spangle develop- 
ment. Other methods, such as blowing sulphur diox- 
ide or ammonium chloride underneath the sheet as it 
emerges from the exit-roll of the galvanizing ma- 
chine, are also used. Controlled spangles such as 
a checker board design are produced by having the 
sheet make contact with a pair of rolls whose sur- 
faces are covered with rows of points arranged in 
a geometrical pattern. Dull surfaces are produced 
by light coatings and rapid cooling. The spangle, 
in itself, has no effect on resistance to corrosion. 
Sheets that have been coated by the electrolytic 
process have a dull finish. 

A modern sheet galvanizing line consists essentially 
of a feed table, an acid-dip tank, a galvanizing ma- 
chine and pot, a two-section conveyor, a washer, 4 
dryer, a leveler and a piler, Fig. 60. Some lines are 
equipped with a leveler located between the conveyor 
and the washer and a second one after the dryer, it 
being thought that a better job of cleaning can be 
done on a flat rather than on a wavy sheet and that 
the second leveler will remove any distortion caused 
by immersing the hot sheet in the washing tank. 

The feed table consists of a steel or wooden bench 
of sufficiently rugged construction to sustain a load 
of a ton or more of pickled sheets but not too heavy 
to be moved aside when cleaning or drossing the pot 
at weekends. Steel benches are frequently mounted 
on a track to increase their mobility. 

The acid-dip tank is a shallow container of steel 
construction, rubber covered or of stainless steel and 
is equipped with rubber-covered entrance and exit 
rolls and acid resistant guides. The galvanizing ma- 
chine or rig consists of two frames or housings of 
cast steel or of rolled steel-plate construction being 
held together by cross bars. Mounted in suitable win- 
dows in the housings are a pair of feed or flux rolls, 
one or two pairs of bottom rolls and a pair of grooved 
exit-rolls. A flux box and necessary guide between 
each set of rolls are also attached to the housings. 

The pot or kettle for a 66-inch double bottom roll- 
rig would have the following dimensions, width 96 
inches, length 136 inches and depth 60 inches. It 
would be made from low-carbon open-hearth steel 
plate of firebox quality from 114 to 1% inches in 


Fig. 61—Cross-section through pot setting showing 
feeding device, machine and magnetic rollers. Aetna 
Standard Engineering drawing 
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Fig. 62—Rocker-type machine for pickling sheets 
for subsequent processing in a galvanizing pot. 
J&L photo 


thickness and of welded construction. The pot is op- 
erated at a temperature of 850 degrees F and there 
occurs a continual formation of what is known as 
dross metal, due to contact of molten zinc with the 
sheet or strip being coated, the machine and the pot. 
This iron-zine alloy is of a slightly greater density 
than the bath and settles to the bottom of the pot. 
Underfiring would agitate this dross formation so the 
pot is mounted directly upon a fire-brick insulated 
foundation, Fig. 61, and heat applied at the entry 
end and along the sides of the pot. Due to the fact 
that all of the cold uncoated sheets enter at one 
end of the machine it is practical to have a com- 
bustion chamber at this point only and still main- 
tain reasonably close uniform temperatures through- 
out the bath. Waste gases are conducted along the 
sides of the pot to a stack which is equipped with 
a damper. Automatic temperature controls and suit- 
able proportioning valves maintain proper temperature 
when using liquid or gaseous fuels. Submerged radi- 
ant tubes, such as are used for heating tinning pots, 
may also be used for galvanizing pots. 

The first conveyor section is frequently called the 
spangle conveyor and consists of a large mesh spiral 
woven' wire fence felt, usually of galvanized material. 
It is constructed quite similarly to the low safety 
fences used along our main highways. The conveyor is 
located as close to the exit rolls of the galvanizing ma- 
chine as possible and is equipped with magnet rolls 
which hold the coated sheet to the conveyor belt, 
thereby chilling the still molten spelter and promoting 
the formation of spangles. 

The second section of the conveyor is known as 
the cooling conveyor and employs a similar belt 
but of a smaller mesh. This section, as well as a 
portion of the spangle conveyor, is equipped with 
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air ducts on one or both sides of the belt which p 
mits uniform cooling of the sheet. 

The washer consists of a steel tank, equipp:d 
with a set of submerged rubber rolls with guid:s 
located on either side of them. This unit can be a 
source of scratches on the sheet coating unless care is 
exercised in its adjustment and operation. 

The leveler used in the line is of the conventiona! 
17-roll type such as used on a cut-up line or skin 
pass mill. 

Before a dip-galvanizing line can be placed in 
operation it is necessary to dry the pot setting, after 
which slabs of spelter are placed within the pot and 
melted. It is customary to put sufficient molten or 
pig lead on the bottom of the pot to provide a depth 
of from 2 to 6 inches. Slabs of spelter are next piled 
above the lead, those slabs adjacent to the sides of 
the pot being stacked with the flat surface against 
the steel shell to promote their melting. When pig 
lead is used several inches of water is placed within 
the pot and heat applied, the evaporation of the 
water bringing the lead and zinc up to a temperature 
of about 200 degrees F and speeding up the melting 
operation. When the entire bath has become molten, 
the zinc floats upon the lead which reduces the sur- 
face exposure of zinc to iron thereby reducing the 
amount of dross formed. Any dross, which is formed, 
settles to the top of the lead bath, where it is more 
readily skimmed than from the bottom of the pot 
or kettle. 


The melting operation may require as much as 
40 hours or more on larger pots. Some zinc oxide 
and other refuse will be found floating on top of 
the bath which is skimmed off and the machine 
carefully lowered into position. Grooved exit rolls 
are removed previous to lowering the machine, after 
which they are pickled, placed in their proper loca- 
tion and coated by revolving in the clean zine bath. 
Horizontal center line of the exit rolls is set slightly 
below the bath’s surface, after which the flux box 
is attached to the machine’s entry side and flux 
added. During this period, the acid-dip tank and feed- 
ing table are aligned and the unit is ready to operate. 


Hot-rolled sheets which may or may not have been 
annealed, and cold reduced-annealed sheets comprise 
the usual stock from which galvanized sheets are 
made. Hot-rolled sheets are usually equivalent to com- 
mercial quality for physicals and flatness and may 
have been skin-rolled in the lighter gages and wider 





TABLE VI 


ESTIMATED LIFE OF ZINC-COATED PRODUCTS 
IN THE ATMOSPHERE 


Thick- 
ness, Life in Years under Atmospheric Conditions 
Thou- Weight 
sandths in Trop- Tem- Highly 
ofan 07/ft? of ical perate Sub- Indus- 
inch Surface* Rural Marine Marine urban Urban trial 
3.6 2.00 50 40 35 30 25 15 
2.3 1,25 35 30 25 20 17 9 
1.8 1.00 25 20 15 12 10 7 
1.1 0.60 10 8 7 5 4 3 
0.66 0.37 7 6 5 4 3 2 
3 3 2 1 


0.44 0.25 5 4 


* In the case of galvanized steel sheets the weight of zinc is specified 
in terms of total zinc on both sides of the sheet: i.e., a 2-oz sheet has 
1 oz of zinc per sq ft of surface. Consequently in estimating the lif 
of galvanized sheet in the light of data given in this table, the spec 
fied weight and thickness values for the sheet should be halved. 
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Fig. 63—Delivery end of a galvanizing line showing 
sheets being inspected and piled previous to de- 
livery to warehouse. J&L photo 


widths. Cold-reduced gages are frequently cleaned on 
an electrolytic cleaner prior to annealing, duplicat- 
ing tin plate practices, however, this procedure, while 
desirable is not necessary for roofing and siding 
sheets when proper purging is used in annealing. 
Deoxidation is not necessary in the annealing nor is 
temper rolling necessary except for applications re- 
quiring exceptional flatness; however, temper rolling 
does improve the forming and matching of V-crimp 
and channel-drain sheets. When cold-reduced sheets 
are annealed in coils, skin rolling becomes a necessity 
in most cases as strip cannot be decoiled without 
producing excessive crossbreaks. Black sheets, meet- 
ing drawing quality specifications, may be used for 
special applications when so requested. Black sheets 
for galvanizing are usually pickled on a rocker-type 
pickler shown in Fig. 62, and are stored in water 
tanks until ready for galvanizing. Sheets produced 
on hand milis are pickled previous to black annealing 
while hot-rolled sheets from the strip mill carry the 
rolling oxide. Cold-reduced sheets carry a light film 
of oxide when electrolytically cleaned prior to anneal- 
ing or a slightly heavier film when not cleaned. If 
annealing covers are not properly purged the rolling 
compounds produce a smudge which does not pickle- 
off too readily. Essential points in this pickling op- 
eration are the complete removal of all scale, fol- 
lowed by a thorough washing to eliminate any trace 
of iron salts. Insufficient pickling produces an in- 
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ferior coating from a tightness and a resistanc: to 
corrosion standpoint and is wasteful of zine duc to 
dross formation. Overpickling is wasteful of acid «nd 
base metal and is conducive to hydrogen absorption 
with resulting embrittlement, in addition to affecting 
quality of the bond between the iron and zinc. 

In the coating operation a crate of pickled shects 
is removed from a water storage tank and placed upon 
the feed table from which they are singly run through 
the muriatic acid-dip tank whose function is to remove 
any rust or iron oxides remaining upon the sheet. 
Pinch-rolls on the delivery side of the machine con- 
vey the sheet through a set of guides to the first 
set of rolls in the galvanizing machine which operate 
in the flux box in a bath of molten ammonium 
chloride crystals. Balls of tallow are added to the 
flux from time to time to prevent the escape of 
ammonium chloride which is volatile at temperatures 
of 200 degrees F below that of the pot (825 to 850 
degrees F). Function of the tallow film is similar 
to the action of an inhibitor used in preventing the 
escape of acid in a pickle tank. The sheet continues 
its travel through the zinc bath, controlled by suit- 
able guides, the bottom rolls and the grooved exit 
rolls, until it is delivered to the spangle conveyor. 
Purpose of the bottom rolls is to control the course 
of the sheet while providing suitable distance for 
bringing it up to pot temperature at which the iron- 
zinc alloy is formed. These rolls also sweep off any 
flux which may be remaining on the sheet. For light 
gages and moderate speeds a single roll is used. For 
heavier gages at high speeds the travel time is 
lengthened by use of double bottom rolls. Best 
coatings are obtained with a not too heavy iron-zinc 
alloy layer, thus speed of sheet removal after reaching 
coating temperatures is important. The iron-zinc al- 
loy is brittle and should be held to a minimum in 
order to provide tight coatings. It follows that as 
much speed as possible should be used, however, al- 
ways bearing in mind that uniformity of coating is 
also necessary as it is effected by speed, pot temper- 
atures, etc. Coating weight is regulated by means of 
grooved exit rolls which operate partially submerged 
in the metal and which are cleaned on each revolu- 


Fig. 64—Cross-section through hot-dip galvanizing 
line. Wean Engineering drawing 
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HOT and COLD-ROLLED 


Strip and Sheets 


tion by means of a flux bath whose top is below that 
of the rolls. The grooving in the rolls permits the 
molten zinc to lie in their nip, thus providing a clean 
surface from which the sheet can emerge uncontam- 
inated by flux. Sulphur dioxide fumes, made by burn- 
ing sulphur in a small pot, are blown underneath the 
sheet as it emerges from the skimming roll and 
sometimes powdered ammonium chloride is blown 
along these rolls. Proper adjustment of these sprays 
plus the air spray result in improved brightness 
and spangle development. 

The flux thickens during the operation of the 
pot and is skimmed at regular intervals and lumps 
of fresh sal ammoniac added. Dross settles to the 
lead bath on the bottom of the pot and is removed 
by skimming at intervals of one or two weeks, de- 
pending on tonnage coated. Sal ammoniac skimmings 
are used for making flux for dip-tinning operations 
and the dross is shipped to a reduction plant where the 
zine is reclaimed. 

The zine coating is still in a molten state when the 
sheet touches the conveyor and magnet rolls are 
utilized to hold it in tight contact with the belt. 
Sudden cooling of the sheet at points of contact 
cause spangles to form which follow the pattern of 
the conveyor belt. After traveling the length of the 


Fig. 65—View of continuous hot-dip galvanizing 
line showing dryer, pot, machine and spangle 
tower. Note electric eyes under strip for regulating 
the loop between spangle tower and cooling con- 
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spangle and cooling conveyors, the sheet enter 
washer whose purpose is to remove any residual | ux 
which might cause discoloration of the sheet wien 
is is warehoused. Rubber rolls on the exit end of 
the washer remove the major portion of the waiter 
and the balance is evaporated in the hot air dryer. 
Galvanized material then passes through a roller 
leveler and is inspected and piled, Fig. 63. It was 
pointed out previously that on some lines a roller 
leveler precedes the washer. 

Sheets that have a defective coating which can 
be corrected by a second passage through the pot 
(mended) are returned to the feeding-end and rerun. 

The above operations, which seem quite simple, 
require a high degree of skill on the part of operating 
personnel, especially the supervision. The pickling 
speed adjustment between the different sets of rolls 
in the machine which correct for different diameters, 
proper care and maintenance of the flux bath, the 


bottom and exit rolls, correct additions of spelter 


and tin and especially the firing of the pot are very 
vital factors contributing to the appearance and last- 
ing properties of the sheet. This item is one of the 
highest priced carbon-steel products produced. Rigid 
control must be exercised at all times if the product 
is to meet the strict specifications which are estab- 
lished for galvanized sheets. 

It has been recognized for a considerable number 
of years that the continuous hot-dip coating of steel 
strip would result in a product with a more uniform 
coating from end to end of sheet, better use of 
spelter, increased production and more efficient hand- 
ling of base metal. One major problem had been the 
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ers a [ptrip and Sheets 
1 fiux Fig. 66 — Continuous hot-dip galvanizing line 
Wien equipped with controlled atmosphere furnace for 
nd of annealing, Carnegie-Illinois photo 
Water 
dryer. synchronizing of the machine’s roll speeds to com- 
roller pensate for variation in roll diameters. This problem 
t was was solved by the use of P.I.V. (positive infinitely 
roller variable) drives or separate motors with Ward- 
Leonard control. Use of either of these plans permitted 
1 can the running of long sheets or sheets in coil form with 
e pot no looping or stretching between the three or four 
rerun. sets of rolls in the machine where product flow 
imple, was not visible. Considerable advance had been made 
‘ating in development of equipment for electrolytic cleaning 
kling, and electrolytic tinning lines and the incorporation of 
rolls parts of this machinery in a continuous dip galvan- 
eters, izing line was a logical step to take and the result 
1, the of such action is outlined on Fig. 64. 
pelter It will be noted that the layout comprises nineteen 
very units, many of which are similar in identical or mod- 
_last- ified form to those used on the previously mentioned 
f the electrolytic lines. Attention is called to the aqueous 
Rigid flux tank and radiant tube dryer on the pot’s entry 
oduct side which utilizes a zinc ammonium chloride solu- 
*Stab- tion rather than a sal ammonium slag flux commonly 
used on sheet galvanizing lines. A vertical spangle 
im ber tower replaces the conventional spangle conveyor, 
steel Fig. 65. Such arrangement is necessary to provide 
iform time for the coating to set, also to provide space for Fig. 67—Below, exit end of continuous annealing 
se of changing the grooved exit rolls should it become nec- furnace, galvanizing pot and spangle tower of a 
hand- essary while the strip is in the machine. The addition continuous hot-dip line, Carnegie-Illinois photo 
n the of a second looping pit or a tower and a tension 


reel or an upcoiler would permit the product to be 
recoiled rather than cut to length. 

Stock for such a line consists of cold reduced, 
cleaned (degreased) box annealed, deoxidized, skin- 
rolled strip similar to that used on an electrolytic 
tinning line. The line has a maximum speed of 300 
feet per minute and operates at about 180 feet per 
minute producing 10 tons per hour of ordinary gal- 
vanized roofing and siding sheets. 

A second continuous galvanizing line, Fig. 66, was 
placed in operation in the Pittsburgh district in 1948 
that differs fundamentally from that described above 
in that annealing is an integral part of the line, 
thereby reducing processing time from cold reduced 
coils to shipped product by 10 to 12 days. The an- 
nealing operation is carried out in a controlled at- 
mosphere electric furnace, the first section employing 
induction heating, resistance heating then cooling. 

Equipment comprising the line consists of: Un- 
coiler, crop shear, welder, dryer, electrolytic clean- 
ing, looper, drag bridle, high-frequency induction 
furnace, resistance-type furnace, cooling section, hot- 
dip pot Fig. 67, cooling section, leveler, bonderizing 
' unit, dryer, shallow loop, leveler, shear, leveler, piler, 

and dryer. Overall length of the line is 475 ft. 

The line is designed to accommodate widths from 
20 to 54 inches and from 11 to 18 gage in thickness. 
A very wide speed range, 8 to 120 feet per minute 
is provided to handle various gages. A production of 
approximately 300 tons per 24 hour day is obtained. 
A duplicate line to handle the range from 19 to 30 
8age is being installed and will be in operation in 1949. 

(To be continued) 
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Expansion Program Increases Capacity 


t Bethlehem’s Sparrows Point Plant 


Expansion of facilities in the 
coke, blast furnace and 
open hearth departments 
together with many newly 
installed and revamped 
rolling units has made this 
plant the second largest 
operation in the industry 


COKE, pig iron and ingot capacit 
have been substantially increased at 
the Sparrows Point, Md. plant ot 
Bethlehem Steel Co., reflecting a far- 
sighted, plant-wide expansion pr 
gram undertaken by the compan) 
during the last 11 years. 

Coke capacity was increased fron 
1,775,000 to 2,520,000 net tons, an in- 
crease of 42 per cent; pig iron cap- 
acity was up from 2,105,000 to 3,252.- 
000 net tons, an increase of 54.5 per 
cent; and ingot capacity was im- 
proved from 3,320,000 to 4,666,000 
net tons, an increase of 40.5 per cent 
This now places the plant as_ th: 
second largest operation within th: 
industry. 

To the 361 coke ovens in operation 
during 1938, have been added two 
new batteries totalling 122, ow dif- 
ferential regenerative under-je. ovens 
Each 24 hours, 162 ovens coke 3094 
tons of coal. A new battery of 65 
underjet ovens with double collection 
mains and equipped for raw gas re- 


Fig. 1 Blast furnace which 
was put into operation during 
1948 
Fig. 2—View of new unit in- 
stalled at No. 3 open hearth 
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McKee engineering serves both of these basic American industries... 


®@ During 1948 McKee petroleum projects included six complete refineries 
in the United States and in foreign countries. The McKee Petroleum 
Refinery Division supplies consultation, design, engineering and construc- 
tion for all types of Petroleum processing facilities on a world-wide scale. 
For more than forty years the McKee Iron and Steel Plant Division has 
provided these same services for all blast-furnace and steel plant facilities 
from preparation of raw materials to finished steel. 

The cooperative experience and close relationship of the two divisions has 


proved advantageous to McKee clients in both industries. 
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circulation are under construction 
today. 

3y-product equipment put in oper- 
ation included four primary coolers, 
four turbo-exhausters, five electric 
precipitators, two flushing liquor de- 
canter tanks, two tar and ammonia 
collecting tanks, two gas compres- 
sors, twelve banks of shell and two 
ammonia liquor circulating coolers, 
one 7-foot ammonia still, one sulphide 
dryer and one pyridine plant. 

New equipment for the refining of 
light oil includes one carbon disul- 
phide rectifying column and con- 
denser, two nitration benzol recti- 
fying columns and condensers, one 
pure toluol and xylol column, one 
30,000 gallon pure toluol and xylol 
still kettle, two vapor neutralizers, 
one toluol and xylol condenser, one 
crude products rectifying column, one 
10,000-gallon crude _ products still 
kettle, two 10,000-gallon agitators, 
two 500,000-gallon benzol storage 
tanks, one 150,000-gallon benzol 
storage tank, one 100,000-gallon ben- 
zol storage tank, one 350,000-gallon 
toluol storage tank, one 100,000-gal- 
lon xylol storage tank and other 
tanks for crude and intermediate 
products, acid and caustic soda. 

New Furnaces Installed — During 
the expansion program, the company 
installed two blast furnaces which 
brings today’s total to eight. “G” 
furnace was constructed having a 
hearth diameter of 25 feet 9 inches, 
a bosh diameter of 29 feet 6 inches, 
and a stock line diameter of 20 feet. 
Furnace height is 102 feet from iron 
notch to the top ring. The iron notch 
is 18 inches above the bottom with 
the cinder notch 4 feet 2 inches 
above the iron notch. Spaced around 
the furnace three feet above the 
cinder notch are 16 tuyeres. Cru- 
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cible section has a total height of 
10 feet 5 inches. This unit is serv- 
iced by four stoves 22 feet in diameter 
by 125 feet high, each affording 133,- 
000 sq ft of heating surface. 

The company’s “H” furnace was 
put into blast in 1948 and recently 
established the world record for the 
production of pig iron at 54,336 net 
tons, an average of approximately 
1753 tons per day. This unit has a 
hearth of 28 feet diameter, a bosh of 
31 feet 7%4 inches diameter and a 
stock line 21 feet 6 inches in dia- 
meter. Distance from iron notch 
to the top ring is 105 feet. Hearth 
section totals 10 feet 5 inches in 
height with the iron notch 18 inches 
above the bottom. The cinder notch 
4 feet 2 inches above the iron notch 
and the 20 tuyeres are spaced around 
the furnace 3 feet above the cinder 
notch. 

To the blowing facilities which 
previously had included 14 gas drill 
and blowing engines, three steam 
driven turbo blowers and 4 vertical 
steam driven blowing engines, were 
added three condensing turbo blow- 
ers, each rated at 100,000 cfm and 
30 psi and operating on steam at 
250 psi, 650° F. These new units 
serve furnaces “G” and “H” and are 
tied into the older units as a stand- 
by in case of emergency. To serve 
four of the furnaces then in operation 
in 1942, new dry-blast equipment was 
installed which consists of four units, 
totalling 950 tons capacity using low 
pressure refrigerant and capable of 
cooling the air to 41° F, giving a 
moisture content of 3 grains per 
cubic foot. 

Five Open Hearths Added — Ex- 
pansion in the open-hearth depart- 


ment took place in No. 3 shop orig n- 
ally consisting of 6 furnaces. The 1. 
units added were 5 furnaces, 82 t 
7 inches long and 22 feet 3% inches 
wide, having hearth dimensions at 
the foreplate line of 47 feet by 15 
feet 9 inches affording a bath areca 
of 742 sq ft. Hearths are built up with 
1 inch of loam, 4% inches of fire clay 
brick, 13% inches of chrome brick 
and 18 inches of a burnt-in mix- 
ture of 80 per cent ground magnesite 
and 20 per cent fine open-hearth 
slag. Bath depth at the tap hole is 
approximately 27 inches. Bunker C 
fuel oil is used by multijet steam 
atomizing burners. Oil flows from a 
central storage to the _ individual 
heaters at each furnace, where its 
temperature is automatically brought 
to 200° F. 

No changes have been made to the 
original three 20-ton bessemer con- 
verters which provide the company 
an ingot-making capacity of 312,000 
net tons annually. 

Late in 1947 a new 68-inch contin- 
uous hot-strip mill went into opera- 
tion. Designed for a capacity of 
140,000 tons monthly, the unit rolls 
slabs 20 to 61 inches in width, 4% to 
6144 inches thick and 7 to 22 feet 
long, weighing up to 27,600 pounds 
This mill produces 18 gage strip in 
widths up to 42 inches, 16 gage up 
to 48 inches in width, 14 gage up to 
54 inches in width, and 12 gage and 
heavier up to 60 inches in width. 
A much wider range of products can 
be rolled than was formerly avail- 
able from the 56-inch hot strip mill 
installed some years ago. 

Description of Hot Strip Mill— 
Three continuous triple-fired furnaces 
with a rated capacity of 110 tons 


Fig. 3—-General view of roughing stands of recently installed 68-inch 
continuous hot sheet-strip mill 
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per hour furnish the slabs for the 
hot-ctrip mill. The mill consists of a 
vertical edger containing 40-inch 
diameter rolls and driven by an 800 
hp, 514 rpm, 440 v ac motor. Next 
follows the first roughing stand, a 
2-high, 36 x 70-inch unit, driven by 
2000 hp, 150 rpm, 6600 v ac motor. 
Following this are four roughers of 
{-high construction, which have 34 
to 38-inch by 69-inch work rolls and 
53 x 64-inch back-up rolls. The first 
mill is driven by a 3500 hp, 144 rpm 
motor, the second by a 4500 hp, 257 
rpm motor and each of the next two 
by 4500 hp, 400 rpm motors all at 
6600 v ac. The last three roughers 
contain integral vertical edging rolls, 
driven by a 150 hp, 450 rpm, 230 v 
de motor, mounted on top of the mill 
housing and equipped with forced 
ventilation. At the end of the delay 
table is located a rotary crop shear 
just ahead of the finishing train. Fol- 
lowing the table is the finishing train, 
which consists of a 2-high, 25% x 68 
inch scale breaker driven by a 500 hp, 
150/600-rpm, 600 v, de motor, and 
followed at a distance of 18 feet by 
the finishing train, which consists of 
six 4-high stands on 18-foot centers. 
These mills use 27 x 69-inch work 
rolls and 43 x 64-inch back-up rolls 
being driven by 600 v, de motors. 
The motors are respectively: 125/250, 
125/250, 80/160, 100/200, 125/250, and 
150/300 rpm. The 4-high mills are 
provided with roller bearings on work 
roll necks and oil-film bearings on 
back-up rolls. Roller bearings are 
used on the roll necks of the vertical 
edger and composition bearings are 
used on the 2-high rougher and finish- 
ing scale breaker. A hot flying shear 
is located after the last finishing 
‘'and and is driven by a 900 hp, 300 
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Fig. 4—Entry end of new 56-inch tandem cold reduction mill 





rpm, 600 v de motor and is able to 
cut the strip into any decired length 
between 161% and 33 feet. The runout 
table extends 360 feet past the end of 
the last finishing stand to the 2 down- 
coilers and on 270 feet more to a 
sheet piler where material cut to 
length on the flying shear is piled. 

Hot strip finishing equipment in- 
stalled at the time of the erection of 
the 68-inch hot strip mill consists 
of a shearing line, made up of a sheet 
charger, leveler, side trimmer, up-cut 
shear, another leveler and a piler and 
arranged so that they can deliver 
either into the end of the hot mill 
building or into another processing 
building. In the vicinity are also in- 
stalled two shearing lines which con- 
sist of a processing end coiler, side 
trimmer rotary shear, leveler and 
piler. In addition there are installed 
a four-arm plunger type batch pickler, 
a scrubbing-leveling line, a resquar- 
ing-ccrubbing line, a slitting line, oil- 
ing machines and four resquaring 
shears. 


Pickling Lines Installed—Two new 
continuous pickling lines having a 
total capacity of 75,000 tons per 
month, are provided to process coils 
prior to cold reduction. Equipment 
in each line consists of coil feeder, 
a pinch-roll processor, an up-cut 
shear, a _ stationary-die flashwelder 
and weld trimmer, a stitcher, a loop- 
ing pit, five acid tanks, two rinse 
tanks, a drier, a shear and a recoiler. 

A 4-high, four stand tandem cold 
reduction mill started operation the 
middle of January 1947. The forged 
steel work rolls are 21 x 56 inches 
and the mill uses cast steel back-up 
rolls 56 x 51 inches. The first stand 






is driven by a 2000 hp motor, the 
second by a 2500 hp motor, and the 
third and fourth are each driven by 
two 1500 hp motors in a twin drive 
arrangement, all of the motors being 
of 750 v de. Power for the motors is 
secured from a motor generator set 
composed of two 4000 kw 750 v gen- 
erators driven at 300 rpm by a 11,200 
hp synchronous motor. Mill screw 
downs on each stand are driven by 
two 50 hp de motors connected by 
magnetic clutches. Work roll necks 
use roller bearings as well as the 
pinion stands and gear sets, while 
oil-film bearings are used on back-up 
roll necks. Having a nominal capa- 
city of 56,000 tons per month, the 
mill can roll strip down to 28 gage 
and widths up to 40 inches, and to 31 
gage in widths up to 36 inches. 

Coils are annealed in 26 direct- 
fired cover-type furnaces 24 feet l- 
inch long by 9 feet 61% inches wide, 
inside measurements. To secure the 
desired temper and surface finish, two 
skin pass mills have been installed 
for rolling of the annealed product. 
These are 4-high single stand units 
using 21 x 56 inch work rolls and 
56 x 51-inch back-up rolls. Each 
stand is driven direct by two 400 hp, 
350 v de motors in a twin drive ar- 
rangement. Both units are provided 
with payoff and tension reels and one 
of the two is also equipped with sheet 
handling facilities. One motor gen- 
erator set provides current for both 
mills, with one 650 kw generator for 
each mill drive and one 500 kw gen- 
erator for each reel drive. Also in- 
cluded in this setup are four classi- 
fying shear lines and one gang slitter. 


(Please turn to Page 122) 
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JOB DATA: 


PRESS—Danly 250-ton Heavy 
Duty Axtofeed 

PART NAME— Clutch driven plate 
DIE—4-stage progressive 


STOCK—1020 CRS, 61%” wide 
x .076” thick, coil., 


OPERATIONS— Blank, pierce and 
form complete. (No subsequent 
burring operation required ) 
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: ea AUTOMOTIVE stamping was formerly 
produced on a press of the same tonnage at 
20 strokes per minute. Now, on a Danly Heavy 
Duty Avtofeed press, the speed has been tripled 
to 60 strokes per minute. In addition to increas- 
ing production, three times as many parts are 
produced between die grinds, and burring has 
been substantially reduced. Quality has been 
improved while reducing direct production costs. 





All Heavy Duty Awtofeed presses are designed 
throughout for faster, automatic stamping of 
parts. The entire frame is constructed heavier 
for the rated capacity of the press, reducing 
plate § vibration at higher operating speeds. The result 
is longer uninterrupted runs, better die per- 
formance and higher product quality. 


leavy 


wide 

EXCLUSIVE DANLY FEATURES POINT TO 
e and LOWER STAMPING COSTS 
quent 


4) Die Tryouts Facilitated—Special Danly con- 
trols and unusual clutch sensitivity inherent in 
Danly design permit closer, more accurate 
“inching” during die tryouts. This saves time 
and adds safety in getting dies spotted and in 
production. 





INCREASES PRODUCTION...TRIPLES DIE LIFE 


REDUCES VIBRATION AND BED DEFLECTION 
PERMITTING LONG RUNS AT HIGHER SPEED 


Production Increased— Heavier frame construc- 
tion permits taking full advantage of automatic 
feed through progressive dies completing 
numerous operations in one press. Handling 
is reduced—one press does the work of several 
presses. 


Maintenance Costs Reduced—The Danly air- 
cooled, air-operated clutch and brake operate 
for prolonged periods without maintenance. 
Friction discs responsible for clutching and 
braking action are not subjected to the dis- 
integrating effects of high temperatures. 


Automatic lubrication flushes all bearings in 
crown and slide, including gibs, substantially 
increasing the prime life and top performance 
of the press. 












OVER 25 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE TO THE STAMPING INDUSTRY 
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Electroplaters Convention 


.. . features five educational sessions, including a symposium 
on the business of plating 


FIVE educational sessions featured 
the 36th annual convention of the 
American Electroplaters’ Society at 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, June 
28-July 1. The initial session dealt 
with economic matters confronting 
the plating industry, the succeeding 
three confined attention to technical 
problems and practices, and the con- 
cluding session focused attention on 
the subject of research. In addition, 
the convention program embraced 
two business sessions, the annual 
banquet and several social events. 

Arthur W. Logozzo, president, 
Nutmeg Chrome Corp., Hartford, 
Conn., was elected president of the 
society to succeed Samuel S. Johnston, 
technical director, electrolytic depart- 
ment, Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. 
Va. During the past year, Mr. Lo- 
gozzo served as first vice president. 
William J. Neill, general superin- 
tendent, Columbus Metal Products 
Co., Columbus, O., was advanced 
from second to first vice president; 
and C. F. Nixon, director of process 
engineering, Ternsted Division, Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Detroit, from 
third to second vice president. New- 
ly elected third vice president is 
Franklyn J. MacStoker, Ferrand Op- 
tical Co., New York. A. Kenneth 
Graham, Jenkintown, Pa., continues 
as executive secretary. 

Medal Awards — Several medal 
awards were announced at the ban- 
quet. The Founder’s Gold Medal 
went to W. A. Wesley, assistant 
director, and W. W. Sellers and E. 
J. Roehl, chemist, research labora- 
tory, International Nickel Co. Inc., 
Bayonne, N. J., for their paper, 
“Electrodeposition of Nickel at High 
Current Densities,’ presented at this 
year’s convention. 

Cc. F. Nixon was recipient of the 
A.E.S. Gold Medal for his paper, 
“The Plater’s View of Designing.” 

The -Plating Award was conferred 
upon Lyman Sperry and Maurice 
Caldwell, Doehler-Jarvis Corp., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., for their paper, 
“Destruction of Cyanide Copper So- 
lutions by Hot Electrolysis.” 

The Mechanical Finishing Award 
of the A.E.S., sponsored by Lea Mfg. 
Co., Waterbury, Conn., was won by 
Arthur P. Shultze, for his paper, 
“Mechanical Finishing with Roto- 
Finish Technique.” 

The Chromium Plating Award of 
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the A.E.S., sponsored by Nutmeg 
Chrome Corp., Hartford, Conn., was 
made to Robert Seegmiller and Vernon 
A. Lamb, National Bureau of Stan- 
dards, Washington, for their paper, 
“Oxidation of Trivalent Chromium 
in Chromic Acid Plating Baths,” pre- 
sented at the 1948 convention in 
Atlantic City. 

Business of Plating—The sympo- 
sium on “Business of Plating’’ was an 
innovation at this year’s convention, 
for ordinarily the society confines its 
attention to technical matters. The 
general situation facing industry cur- 
rently, namely declining business vol- 
ume and return of the buyers’ mar- 
ket made consideration of economic 
topics particularly apropos. 

Under chairmanship of Walter L. 
Pinner, director of research, Houd- 
aille-Hershey Corp., Detroit, the sym- 
posium was opened by Thor H. West- 
by and Robert E. Parkinson, mer- 
chandise testing and development 
laboratory, Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
Chicago, who co-authored a paper on 
“The Customer Looks at Plated Prod- 
ucts.”” The authors discussed Sears- 
Roebuck plating specifications at 
some length and observed that more 
work needs to be done in correlating 
laboratory results with performance 
in actual practice. Need for grade 
labeling was also pointed out. Sears- 
Roebuck currently is attempting to 
inaugurate grade labeling, particular- 
ly in automotive accessories. 

“Process Control in Electroplating” 
was the subject of a paper by R. E. 
Harr, Western Electric Co., Chi- 
cago. This dealt with (1) main- 
tenance of solutions and equipment, 
including tests and additions to con- 
trol major’ solution constituents, 
spectrographic and other tests for 
kind and amount of impurities, and 
rack design and maintenance; and 
(2) inspection, including use of 
Magne-gage and sectioning to de- 
termine deposit thickness, relation 
of minimum to maximum deposit 
thickness, establishment of control 
limits for thickness and use of con- 
trol charts in maintaining it within 
such limits, and finish allowances for 
threaded parts. 

Raymond M. Shock, executive sec- 
retary, National Association of Metal 
Finishers Inc., Detroit, discussed 
“The Job Plating Business.’ In sur- 
veying the role of the job shop in 





the industry, he said in the count; °s 
heavily industrial areas, such as ‘ 
cago, Detroit and eastern cities, 
job shop accounts for about 20 
cent of electroplating capacity, 
balance being provided by capt 
shops. In less industrialized ar 
such as the south, capacity is 
most entirely in job shops. 


As would be expected, Mr. Shock 
pointed out, the continuing decline 
in business activity is affecting job 
shops more pronouncedly than cap- 
tive shops, the latter are now taking 
back into their own establishments 
work which for a considerable period 
had been farmed out to jobbing shops 
on a contract basis. The jobbing 
shops serve an important role in 
the industrial picture and their se- 
curity must be provided. Over the 
long pull, there is little apprehension 
over business volume although at the 
moment jobbing shops are suffering 
from low volume. 

Plating Materials—Concluding por- 
tion of the symposium was devoted 
to the “Availability of Plating Ma- 
terials,” with eight speakers pre- 
senting thumb-nail pictures of their 
respective fields. Speakers and sub- 
jects were as follows: “Alkalies, In- 
cluding Silicates and Phosphates’— 
J. J. Duffy Jr., manager of sales, 
special chemicals division, Pennsy]l- 
vania Salt Mfg. Co., Philadelphia; 
“Cadmium’’—L. K. Lindahl, presi- 
dent, Udylite Corp., Detroit: “Chro- 
mic Acid and Chromates’” —— Henry 
Mahlstedt, manager, plating division, 
United Chromium Inc., New York; 
“Cyanides’”—Ed McGroven, mana- 
ger, sodium products division, E, I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del.; “Lead’’— Charles R. Ince, 
manager, metal sales department, 
St. Joseph Lead Co., New York; 
“Nickel’”—Clarence H. Sample, 
nickel sales department, Interna- 
tional Nickel Co. Inc., New York; 
“Tin”—Dr, B. W. Ginser, manager, 
Tin Research Institute Inc., Colum- 
bus, O.; and “Zinc’’—Ralph F. Burns, 
metal division, New Jersey Zinc 
Sales Co., Chicago. 

Only two materials, namely cad- 
mium and lead, appear to fall in the 
scarce category. Cadmium is a by- 
product derived in connection with 
zinc ore mining and refining and 
its popularity as a plating material 
creates a demand which outruns zinc 
output. For this reason, its produc- 
tion in required volume is doubtful. 
Sharp drops in lead price are re- 
sulting in closing down lead mines, 
particularly those which are sub- 
marginal properties; the question 
arises, therefore, as to whether pro- 
duction of this metal will be ade- 
quate to serve all needs. 

Symposium conducted at the se:- 
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The jet gun that hunts for oil 


IL field men have borrowed an idea 
( ) from the tank-destroying ‘bazooka’ 

n of World War II to vastly increase the 
low of oil from underground reservoirs. 

\ piece of steel tubingabout seven feetlong 
and perforated with 24 ports is lowered into 
the well. The ports are sealed, and behind 
each seal is a special conical high-explosive 
charge which, when detonated electrically, 
fires a jet of high-speed, fast-burning gases. 


iust like the warhead of a “‘bazooka”’. This 


is powerful enough to punch through steel 


50th birthday of 
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rroducts you know 

'y the trade-mark: 
TIMKEN 
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pipe and cement, deep into the surrounding 
strata, forming a funnel for the gushing oil. 

To make this jet gun possible, a steel had 
to be found that would not split or rupture, 
and would bulge a minimum amount under 
the shock of explosive pressures much greater 
than those in the breech of an artillery gun. 

Testing a wide variety of steels, oil tool 
manufacturers found the answer in Timken 
fine alloy seamless tubing. Hardened to ex- 
actly the right degree, it resisted rupture 


and bulging after repeated firings better 


than materials previously used. Today. lead 


ing users of perforating guns use Timken 
tubing for the job 

Here is yet another ¢€ xample of an unusual 
problem in industry that has now been 
stamped “Solved—by Timken Alloy Steel”. 
No other alloy steel producer can equal this 
record of tough steel problems solved. Why 
not let us go to work on your steel problems 
today? Write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Steel and Tube Division, Canton 
6, Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 
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why starve your automatics... 





RUS feeds right 


from the coil into your automatic machines. There’s real efficiency and 
time-saving economy in the continuous supply of presses, roll-formers, 
and other automatics. These high-speed machines need never starve 
for material because you can feed Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip 
directly from the coil. 


making gadgets for gourmets? 





FOLLANSBEE COLD ROLLED STRIP 


is manufactured 
in a range of tempers, and with the proper finish, for making turners, 
mixers, beaters, and a myriad other profitable specialties. Custom- 
made Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip; in continuous coils, is furnished to 


your specifications. You should be taking advantage of the machining | 


quality of Follansbee Cold Rolled Strip.atd Follansbee Polished Blue 
Strip. Just call the Follansbee Steel Representative rearest you. 
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ond educational session dealt wi } 
“Copper, Nickel and Chromium Plae:- 
ing.” Frank K. Savage, Graham, 
Crowley & Associates Inc., Chicag,s 
served as chairman. First paper, | 
George W. Jernstedt, manager 
electroplating projects, Westine- 
house Electric Corp., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was “PR Cyanide Cop- 
per Plating,” in which the speaker 
gave conditions, including’ time 
cycles and ratios, solution composi- 
tion, addition agents, etc., for the 
method. 

Electrodeposition of Nickel—‘“Elec- 
trodeposition of Nickel at High Cur- 
rent Densities” was subject of a con- 
tribution, mentioned previously, by 
W. A. Wesley, W. W. Sellers and E. 
J. Roehl. The theory of limiting 
current densities was applied to nick- 
el deposition and led to the con- 
clusion that it is theoretically possi- 
ble to plate nickel at rates as high 
as 8500 asf. The practical limit would, 
therefore, be set not by electro- 
chemical factors but by such engi- 
neering requirements as maintenance 
of an adequate rate of motion of 
the electrolyte versus the cathode 
surface, prevention of overheating 
of contacts, electrolyte and cathode. 

In a controlled-flow apparatus, it 
was stated, sound nickel deposits 
were actually made at the rate of 
0.001-inch in 16 seconds from the 
chloride bath, with high anode and 
cathode efficiencies. Such deposits 
proved to be less ductile than those 
made at normal rates but were of 
good protective value in _ porosity 
Data were presented which should 
be useful in designing equipment for 
high-speed nickel plating and even 
for increasing ordinary rates by pro- 
viding uniform motion. 

“Factors That Influence Operating 
Characteristics of Chromium Baths” 
was subject of a paper by J. B. 
Winters, research chemist, and R. O. 
Hull, president, R. O. Hull & Co., 
Cleveland. This dealt with the wide 
variation in results obtained in chrom- 
ium plating, particularly over nickel. 

Scratch Hardness—Scratch hard- 
ness of chromium electrodeposited un- 
ah wide range of conditions as de- 


te hined by the Bierbaum micro- 
Character was discussed in a paper, 


“Scratch Hardness and Abrasion 
Hardness of Electrodeposited Chro- 
mium,” by J. M. Hosdowich, chief 
chemist, United Chromium Inc., New 
York. The abrasion hardness of 
chromium was determined by means 
of an automatic machine in which a 
grinding wheel was_ intermittently 
brought in contact with the test 
piece. 

A conclusion of practical value 
to the chromium plater is that both 
scratch hardness and abrasion hard- 
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TRANSFER BRIDGES B &C OPERATE 
INDIVIDUALLY OR TOGETHER 
AS & SINGLE UNIT 


| {STATIONARY | 
If | TRACK 


1|\D PLATFORM 


4} 
|| 
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BRIDGE SPANS ARE: A-25-10", 
B-35'-10", C-36¢'-@". 












(At right) The two inside bridges are 
shown interlocked and being oper- 
ated as a single unit. Either bridge 
may be operated individually. All 
control is centralized in the push but- 
ton station suspended from the carrier. 


(Below) The outside bridge serving 
the loading dock interlocks with 
inside track at doorway. 


GE Asms can be picked up at any point in 
the large shipping room, and loaded onto 
railroad cars or trucks at the outside of the building 
with this efficient 5-ton transfer bridge system. 
The bridges and stationary track interlock, ena- 
bling the motor-driven carrier to operate on any 
bridge. 
The two inside bridges can be operated indi- 
vidually or together as a single unit, and controlled 
completely by means of the pendant push-button 


GET THIS BOOK! 


BOOKLET No. 2008. Packed with 
valuable information. Profusely 
illustrated. Write for free copy 





TON 


| TRANSFER 
BRIDGE SYSTEM 





with Advanced Features 








station on the carrier. This permits operating the 
bridges separately for local work in the bays each 
covers. When transporting materials from one bay 
to the other, time is saved by operating the bridges 
interlocked as a single unit because then it is not 
necessary to travel the bridges extra distances in 
order to interlock them for transfer of a carrier. 


There is no end to the ways in which Cleveland 
Tramrail equipment can be adapted to serve in- 
dustry's needs. What is your problem? 


CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL DIVISION 


TWE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 
7801 East 284th St. Wickliffe, Ohio. 


\, CLEVELAND ae TRAMRAIL 


OVERHEAD MATERIALS HANDLING —— 
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ness of any chromium deposit can be 
estimated accurately from its ap- 
pearance, regardless of the tempera- 
ture and current density under which 
it was deposited. 

The roundtable discussion con- 
ducted at the third educational ses- 
sion dealt with “Acid Dips in Clean- 
ing Cycles.” Chairman was William 
Blum, assistant chief, chemistry di- 
vision, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington. Ivan C. Hepfer, 
president, Furniture City Plating Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., started off the 
topic with a discussion on “Acid 
Dips for Ferrous Metals.’”’ Mr. Hep- 
fer commented that electrolytic pick- 
ling is more rapid than ordinary 
pickling and is widely used. Elec- 
tropolishing solutions, similar to elec- 
tropickling, are used occasionally. 
Acid dips are selected upon the basis 
of amount of rust on scale to be re- 
moved. One discussor commented 
that phosphoric acid should not be 
overlooked when organic finishes are 
to be applied, this acid producing less 
rusting after cleaning. 

“Prevention of Embrittlement of 
High-Carbon Steel’’ was discussed by 
Richard M. Wick, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Cleaning of 
high-carbon steel is similar to that 
for low-carbon steel, the speaker 
commented, but in the former there 
is always danger of embrittlement 
from hydrogen penetration. It is 
necessary, therefore, to work out the 


procedure most suitable for the arti- 
cle being produced. For hard chrome 
plating, removal of scale by mechani- 
cal means, such as sand or shot 
blasting, frequently is more desirable 
than acid cleaning. 

At this point, Dr. Blum veered 
discussion around to the question 
of measuring embrittlement. The 
Bureau of Standards, he said, was 
asked during the war by the Bureau 
of Aeronautics whether cadmium 
plating or zine plating causes the 
most embrittlement in steel. No 
clear method has yet been developed 
for measuring the degree of embrit- 
tlement caused by hydrogen pene- 
tration. 

Acid Dips for Copper—“Acid Dips 
for Copper and Copper-Base Alloys’”’ 
was considered in a contribution pre- 
pared by B. H. McGar, assistant 
director of research, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. Inc., Waterbury. Conn., 
and presented by F. D. Eddy of the 
same company. His discussion cov- 
ered pickling, stain removal and 
bright dipping methods. 

Dwight M. Overcash, Brown-Lipe- 
Chapin Division, General Motors 
Corp., Elyria, O., presented a discus- 
sion on “Acid Dips for Zinc-Base 
Metals.” He gave a brief literature 
survey and reported results of a 
questionnaire on present practices in 
cleaning die castings. His compari- 
son of practice of 12 years ago with 
that of today revealed that acid dips 











HANDLING COSTS CUT: A 50 per cent reduction in handling costs is 
being effected in this structural and plate fabricating shop of Standard 
lron & Stee! Works, Toronto, Ontario, since erection, 1 year ago, of a 
Cleveland tramrail system and electric hoists. Tonnage output at the same 
time was increased by slightly over 100 per cent—attributed largely 
to the speed, flexibility and handling economy of the overhead handling 
equipment. The shop is located in a low-roofed side bay, which formerly 
was of little productive use 








now are more dilute than forme 
particularly in automatic equipm: 

“Plating and Other Treatments 
Light Metals’ was the topic of 
symposium conducted at the four’) 
educational session. K. Gustaf § 
erberg, editor, Plating, Jenkintoy 
Pa., served as chairman. The disc 
sion was initiated by Fred Kel! 
chief, and Walter G. Zelley, meta! 
graphy division, Aluminum Resea: 
Laboratories, Aluminum Co. of Am: 
ica, New Kensington, Pa., in a contri- 
bution on “Plating on Aluminum.” 

The authors discussed in detail the 
most commonly used process for pre- 
paring aluminum for plating, the al- 
kaline zinc immersion process, includ- 
ing effects of surface finishing, struc- 
ture, and composition of the alum- 
inum alloy. 

“Cleaning, Acid Treatment and 
Chemical Brightening of Aluminum” 
was the subject considered by Walter 
R. Meyer, president and_ technical 
director, and Steven H. Brown, re- 
search chemist, Enthone Inc., New 
Haven, Conn. This paper covered 
precleaning, alkaline cleaning, etch- 
ing, chemical polishing and brighten- 
ing. 

Phosphate Coatings for Aluminum 

Alfred Douty, chief chemist, and 
F. Palin Spruance Jr., American 
Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa., col- 
laborated in a paper on ‘Amorphous 
Phosphate Coatings for Protection of 
Aluminum Alloys and for Paint Ad- 
hesion.” They gave details of a new 
process for treating these alloys and 
characteristics of the coatings. 

“Electroplating on Magnesium and 
Its Alloys’’ was the topic considered 
by Herbert K. DeLong, laboratory 
development division, Magnesium 
Laboratories, Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich. This paper furnished de- 
tails of cleaning and pickling, final 
oxide removal and deposition of an 
adherent zinc film from a pyrophos- 
phate-fluoride zinc dip, copper strik- 
ing, plating (including barrel plat- 
ing), as well as stripping methods. 

Three papers were presented at tne 
final educational session devoted to 
research. The session was presided 
over by Dr. Louis Weisberg, con- 
sultant, New York, and_ “retiring 
chairman of the society’s research 
committee. Following introduction 
of W. M. Tucker, Eastman Kodak 
Co., Rochester, N. Y. as the new 
chairman of the committee, Dr. John 
Kronsbein, professor and head of en- 
gineering, and Lester C. Morton, 
Evansville College, Evansville, Ind 
presented “Distribution of Electro- 
deposited Metal on Some Simpl) 
Shaped Cathodes,” a _ contributio! 
from A.E.S. Research Project No. 1] 

The authors used simple, nonmath 
ematical language to describe th: 
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| From its own raw materials, 


MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, 


REDUCES TRAILER WEIGHT 


INC. 





with JBL OTISCOLOY 


HI-TENSILE STEEL SHEETS 


are easily formed and joined. 


Automobile-transport trailer under construction at 
Mechanical Handling Systems, Inc., Detroit, Mich. 
The J&L Ortscotoy high-strength steel-sheet parts 


High-strength steel cuts ton-mile costs for operators 
of huge automobile transport trailers. 


Maximum structural strength, 
rigidity and fatigue resistance are 
essential in huge automobile carrier 
trailers like those built by Mechani- 
cal Handling Systems, Inc., of 
Detroit, Mich. But these character- 
istics must be obtained with the very 
minimum of dead weight. Therefore 
high-strength steel is used almost 
entirely. 

In the trailer illustrated, the use 
of J&L Orisco.oy sheet helps to 
reduce dead weight from 9,000 Ibs. 
to 7,000 lbs.—a saving of 1 TON, 


or )7¢ al 


In many structures, the use of 
J&L OriscoLoy reduces dead weight 
as much as 35° without loss of 
strength, because: 


J&L OTISCOLOY 


—Has twice the yield strength of 
mild steel 


—Has 50% greater fatigue resist- 
ance than carbon steel 


—lIs resistant to abrasion 


—Resists atmospheric corrosion 
6 times better than carbon steel 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


J&\. manufactures a full line of 
n steel products, as weil as 

cér‘ain products in OTISCOLOY 

anc JALLOY (hi-tensile steels). 


PRODUCTS « 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS « TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
**PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE » COAL CHEMICALS 


2% 












The high-strength steel trailer ready to get 


underway. Each automobile is safely 


cradled on OTISCOLOY shee t-steel tracks 


J&L OrtscoLtoy can be worked by 
any standard metal-working method 
... formed hot or cold . . . welded 

. flame-cut. Its ability to hold 
paint and res'st corrosion further 
widens its applications. 

Let us send you a copy of: 
“OriscoLoy High-Tensile Steel.” 
Mail the coupon today. 


ADDRESS 


' 

Strip-Sheet Sales Department 

\ Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
404 Jones & Laughlin Building 

| Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

| Please send me at once a copy of your 

l booklet: “Ortscotoy High-Tensile Steel.” 

} Nam! 

I 

| COMPANY 

| 

' 

















predictions from theoretical consid- 
erations as to how electrodeposited 
coatings that are distributed over 
cathodes that are of simple shapes 
under specified conditions that are 
ideal. 

Porous Structure — “Outstanding 
Problems of Porous Structure in 
Electrodeposits,” a contribution from 
A.E.S. Research Project No. 6, was 
presented by Dr. N. Thon, Frick 
Chemical Laboratory, Princeton Uni- 
versity, Princeton, N. J. In this, the 
different types of porous structures 
found in electrodeposits and the fac- 
tors associated with such structures 
were discussed. Nature of the metal, 
thickness of deposit, conditions of 
plating and condition of the surface 
on which the deposit is formed were 
considered. 

“The Present Status of Plating 
Room Waste Disposal,’ a contribu- 
tion from A.E.S. Research Report 
No. 10, was presented by Barnett F. 
Dodge, professor of chemical engi- 


number of plants for disposal of all 
kinds of plating waste. 


Hydraulic Loading Devices 


Save Time and Labor 


Loading and unloading time of 
trucks is considerably reduced with 
a recently perfected hydraulic load- 
ing device which, in effect, makes 
almost any truck self-loading. The 
device, developed by Stratton Equip- 
ment Co., Cleveland, and called the 
Hydro-Loader, not only lifts the load 
to the exact height desired, but car- 
ries the operator along with the 
load. Hydraulic mechanism of the 
loader is actuated from the power 
take-off on the truck transmission. 

By finger tip control the operator 
raises or lowers the loader platform 
to the position desired, from the 
ground level to a height of 7 
feet or over, depending on the model. 
When not in use, it lies flat against 


crane, is the 3-way Hydro-Crine 
also announced by the company, The 
operating unit can be easily detached 
from the portable base on which it 
normally operates as a floor crane 
and be mounted on the bed of a 
truck in a heavy duty sleeve. In this 
position it is said to have a 360 de- 
gree turning radius to load the truck 
from either side or back. With the 
addition of two guide rods and a 
floating bar, the crane operates as 
a towing crane. Capacities of 1 
and 2 tons are available. A beam 
extension is also offered which adds 
3% feet to the operating range 


-—-O-- 


Three technical papers presented 
at the 1948 Annual Meeting of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials are included in the 40-page 
booklet, “Symposium on Usefulness 
and Limitations of Samples”, pub- 
lished by American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Philadelphia. Included 
in the booklet, offered at $1.00 per 


the side of the truck, adding only a 
few inches to the width, it is stated. copy, are the following papers: 
Models with a lifting capacity of 750 Sampling and its uncertainties; on 
sor of chemical engineering, Tufts and 1500 pounds are manufactured. variations in materials, testing, and 
College, Medford, Mass. This con- Functioning as a floor crane, sample sizes; amount of inspection 
sisted of slides and descriptions of a truck loading crane and_ towing as a function of control of quality. 


neering, Sterling chemistry labora- 
tory, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., and Fred C. Gurnham, profes- 





Lubrication 
Engineering 


THIS close-up view of the special 
sliding bushing plate section of a 
horizontal, production indexing, drum 
type Barnes drill, is a good example 
of effective lubrication engineering. 
According to Farval Corp., Cleve- 
land, it clearly indicates how a cen- 
tralized lubricating system can be 
“engineered” to work efficiently in 
setups requiring periodic oiling, and 
how the maze of tubes involved can 
be skillfully arranged—not only to 
provide lubricant at all vital points, 
but also to prevent interference with 
“working tools’ of the machine. All 
guide bushings shown here can be 
lubricated simultaneously in 1 min- 
ute with a few strokes of the manual- 
ly-operated pump which can be seen 
at the lower left. Two lubricating 
systems—one on the drill head and 
another on the traveling carriage— 
service some 36 points of the ma- 
chine which was designed for taper 
reaming nozzle holes of 5-inch rocket 
plates at rate of 100 per hour. 
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1 - Push-button control. The new Ajax-Northrup converter is self-tuning, does not 
require any adjustments while melting 


® Negligible maintenance, limited to annual inspection of two electrodes 

® Efficient, low-cost melting, with trouble-free performance 

®@ Extended crucible life 

® Reproduces the same analysis melt after melt—even with tough-to-handle alloys 


@ Easy, quick changeover from one alloy to another makes it the ideal tool for 
small foundries, precision casting, and research 


® High Speed—20 Kw. converter melts 30 Ibs. of brass in 20 minutes, or 17 Ibs. of 
steel in 29 minutes. Built also in 3, 6 and 40 kw. sizes. Generator operated units 
to 8 tons 


Free on request— 
Ajax technical bulle- 
tins covering any 
melting or heating 
problem. 





SINCE 1916 


AX ELECTROTHERMIC CORPORATION 
AJAX PARK, TRENTON 5, N. J. 


Associate Companies 


THE AJAX METAL COMPANY + AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORPORATION HEATING & MELTING 
AJAX ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. +» AJAX ENGINEERING CORPORATION : 


July 18, 1949 
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Ninety-Four Typewriter Parts Per Hour 


IN a semiautomatic operation, 94 
stamped key levers for electric type- 
writers are induction hardened in a 
minute by a Thermonic machine in 
the plant of International Business 
Machines Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
The levers have an ear, the tip of 
which is hardened by the machine 
(Fig. 1), equipped with a special fix- 
ture fed from a magazine down which 
the stacked levers move by gravity. 

At the bottom of the magazine, 
the ends of the ears to be heated 
move through a slot between two 
parts of the tubular copper heating 
coil as the stack feeds downward. 
Feed from the stack of levers de- 
pends upon a pair of circular disks 
on a horizontal shaft, motor driven 
at 94 rpm. On the same shaft is a 
pair of pickers which, at each revo- 
lution, pick off the key lever at the 
bottom of the stack. Timing and 
current flow are so adjusted that, by 
the time a lever reaches the pickoff, 
the tip of the ear to be hardened is 
up to the quenching temperature 
specified and the lever picked off 
falls into an oil quench tank below 
the fixture. 


Once the magazine is loaded and 
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machine is ready to run, the operator 
merely presses a button and the stack 
starts to move downward, continuing 
as long as the operator keeps the 
magazine loaded. Should the maga- 
zine become empty, current is shut 
off and the fixture stops until reload- 
ing is done and the start button is 
pressed again. Loading is done from 
the top of the magazine which is 
well above the heating coil. Besides 
being rapid, the machine insures a 
high degree of uniformity in harden- 
ing because heating is automatic and 
uniform. 


Stampings Loaded on Belt 


A similar operation is performed 
on another machine of the same 
make (Fig. 2), but equipped with a 
belt carrying blocks having slots in 
which stampings are set on edge. 
The belt then advances the tip of 


Fig. 1 (left) 


Thermonic induction 
stampings are advanced by gravity 
heating coil. At bottom of magazine 


the stamping through a slot bet ; 
two legs of an induction coil \ hic} 
heats the end to quenching tem, «ra. 
ture during the traverse of the slo} 
after which the parts are ej ct; 
into a quench. 

In this setup the coil is supporteg 
in a trunnioned bracket which ¢ bi 
raised or lowered to adapt the ma-. 
chine to pieces of different lenyths 
Belt speed can also be varied to suit 
the piece of the part thereof to b 
heat treated. 

It is necessary, of course, that th 
work does not touch the coil, as it 
might do if not properly loaded. This is 
prevented by providing a gate having 
a slot through which the tip of th 
piece will pass if properly loaded 
If positioning is not correct, the ti 
will strike the hinged gate, deflecting 
it enough to break a circuit, thereby 
stopping the belt and de-energizing 
the heating coil. This warns the op- 
erator, who has to remove the im.- 
properly loaded piece from the belt 
before the machine will start op- 
erating again. 

As this second machine depends 
upon hand loading each piece sep- 
arately, it is not as fast as the first 
machine in which several pieces are 
loaded at once in the magazine. On 
the other hand, the belt arrangement 
is quickly adapted to handle several 
different designs of parts which, if 
adapted to the first machine, would 
require a magazine to fit each differ- 
ent design. 


heating machine showing how 
through a slot between legs of 
a device picks bottom stamping 


off the stack and drops it in the quench below 


Fig. 2 


(right)—In this machine, parts are loaded by hand on belt that 


advances them to heating coil which is adjustable for parts of different 
length and shape 
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Power Hand Truck Movie 
Shows Applications 


Showing how the Worksaver pow- 
ered hand truck, made by Yale & 
Towne Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is used to save dollars, physical ex- 
ertion, time and floor space is the 
subject of a new 15-minute 16 mm 
sound-color movie, “Here’s Your 
Worksaver”, available from the com- 
pany. Actual applications are dem- 
onstrated in the plants of companies 
in several fields. 

Typical examples of handling skid 
bins, drums, and boxes are shown as 


they apply in chemical, steel, glass, 
aluminum and other industries. Seven 
basic models of the industrial truck 
are pictured. 


Circuit Breaker Ratings 
Approved by ASA 


Preferred ratings for power circuit 
breakers are contained in recently 
approved tables issued by American 
Standard Association, New York, 
N. Y. Standard, designated as C37.6- 
1949, was developed by a committee 
of manufacturers, users and engineers 
interested in power switch-gear un- 


der the procedure of the American 
Standards Association. It is said to 
meet all usual needs of circuit break- 
er users and at the same time gives 
both manufacturers and 

benefits of standardization. 


users the 


Schedules are presented in four 
tables of ratings covering circuit 
breakers of the following types: In- 
door oil, indoor oilless, outdoor oil 
and outdoor oilless and low oil con- 
tent. This 1949 revision has a reduc- 
tion in the number of individual rat- 
ings in each classification, resulting 
in a net reduction of 43 ratings from 
121 in 1945 schedules to 78 in the 
present edition. 





Huge Marine Bull Gears 


MACHINED TO CLOSE TOLERANCES 


BEING the biggest and heaviest sin- 
gle unit of machinery and about the 
most microscopically accurate thing 
aboard is the dual distinction held 
by the bull gear in a modern tur- 
bine-driven ship. Although the weight 
of the two bull gears and shaft 
shown being machined at the Sunny- 
vale, Calif. plant of Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. is 51,200 pounds, tol- 
erances for this operation must be 
held to as close as 0.0003-inch. The 
two wheels are welded together on a 
shaft to form the final stage of a 
gear train that reduces the 6000 rpm 
of a 7500 hp turbine to approximately 
100 rpm for the propeller drive. 
Diameter of each bull-gear wheel is 
146.392 inches. 


Each of the two bull-gear wheels 


has opposite helixes, containing 693 
teeth with a diametral pitch of five. 
The two helixes must intersect at a 
hypothetical line exactly midway be- 
tween the two inner rims. Hubs of the 
gear are forged steel, sides are of 
steel plate and the rims and shaft” 
are high-carbon-steel forgings. 

Big lathe shown in the illustration 
turns the wheels in four major op- 
erations: For the wheel diameters, 
faces of rims, beveled corners, and 
wheel shoulders or dowels. For any 
of these surfaces the maximum “in- 
dicator runout” or the amount that 
dimensions may vary from the com- 


puted figures is said to be less than 
three ten-thousandths of an _ inch. 
Care is taken to make sure that the 
big wheels and their shaft are prop- 
erly aligned before machining. 
Prior to the machining, the wheel 
is completely welded, normalized and 
shrunk on its shaft. Hobbing of the 
teeth is done by a rotary multi- 
pointed tool not unlike a pine cone in 
appearance, It takes 12 minutes for 
the wheel to revolve and with each 
revolution the hob advances into 
fresh metal. Both a rough cut and a 
finish cut are made for each wheel. 
A rough cut takes about 90 hours 
per wheel; a finish cut, 120 hours. 
The hobbing room and lubricating oil 
are kept at a constant temperature 
of 78° to 80° F to limit temperature 
changes in the wheel during the op- 
eration that affect 


would accuracy. 


Operations performed on 142-inch marine bull gears by this lathe in- 
clude machining wheel diameters, faces of rims and wheel shoulders 


or dowels and beveling corners 

















Expansion Program 


(Concluded from Page 107) 
A new sheet galvanizing line has been 
installed which is capable of coating 
material up to 52 x 160 inches max- 
imum. The line has a capacity of 
14.5 tons of galvanized product hour- 
ly 

Three alkaline-type electrolytic tin- 
ning lines are in operation at the 
present time, in addition to six sep- 
arate continuous units used for 
brightening the plated tin. The tin- 
ning lines operate at speeds of 450 to 
900 fpm. Each plating line will 
average approximately 20 tons pro- 
duction hourly, handling coils that 
average around 10,000 pounds in 
weight. 

Changes In Tin Plate Dept.—In 
the tin plate department, a single 
stand skin pass mill was converted to 
a 2-stand tandem unit affording de- 
livery speeds up to 3675 fpm. The 
first stand has forged steel work rolls, 
12 x 42 inches and cast alloy steel 
back-up rolls 53 x 42 inches. The 
second stand has 19 x 42-inch work 
rolls and 49 x 42-inch back-up rolls. 
This twin stand mill is unique in that 
the back-up rolls of the first stand 
are driven by two 300 hp, 200 to 300 
rpm, 600 v de motors in a twin drive 
arrangement. On the second stand, 
the work rolls are each driven by two 
200 hp, 575-750 rpm, 300 v de motors 
arranged in a direct double motor 


twin drive. Power for the motors of 


the skin-pass mill is secured from a 
1750 kw, 600-v generator driven by 
a 2500 hp, 6600-v motor. The unit is 
rated an average hourly output of 
11 tons. 

Nine -years ago the company in- 
stalled two continuous butt weld pipe 
mills, one of which produces pipe 1% 
to 114 inches in diameter, while the 
other delivers diameters of 1% to 4 
inches. Both consist of an uncoiler, 
leveler, shear, flashwelder and trim- 
mer, pinch roll, looping bed, furnace, 
forming mill, hot saw, runout table 
and cooling bed. Production from the 
smaller mill averages approximately 
1512 tons hourly, while production 
from the larger mill averages approx- 
imately 27 tons per hour. At the 
time of installation, two old-style 
butt-weld mills were removed, how- 
ever, two lap-weld mills are still in 
operation and produce a product 3% 
to 16 inches in diameter. 


> 


To increase the rod and wire pro- 
duction, No. 1 rod mill, which was 
built some 23 years ago, was con- 
verted from a two-strand to a three- 
strand unit. The mill has seven 12- 
inch roughing stands and ten 10-inch 
finishing stands all in line and driven 
through gearing by a single 4000 hp, 
6600-v, 375 rpm, 25-cycle motor. This 
unit produces rods from No. 5 to %- 
inch in diameter at a speed of 3489 
fpm. It averages 32.5 tons per hour. 
On the No. 2 rod mill, the installa- 
tion of a second finishing train has 
enabled increased production. Origin- 








IT “LISTENS” CLOSELY: 








Supersonic testing of tool steel billets and 
large bars, the subject of 4 years of investigation by Bethlehem Steel Co., 
now is being used to reveal the presence and location of voids, pipe, 
flakes, cracks and other internal defects. 
frequencies ranging from 1 to 5 million cycles per second are employed 


Inaudible sound waves of 














ally, the unit consicted of nine rou) 
ing stands, four intermediate star js 
two looping stands, and six 10-j) ch 
finishing stands. The new addit 
of a second finishing train duplic: 
the original stands Nos. 15, 16, 17, is 
19 and 20, and has increased prod 
tion of No. 5 rod from 25 to 45 tons 
per hour, with 60 to 70 tons hourly 
crease being secured on larger siz 
rods. 

Bar production has also been 
creased from 25 to 70 tons hourly de- 
pending upon the size being rolled 
Wire and rod finishing equipment at 
Sparrows Point, now includes 59 con- 
tinuous wire drawing machines and 
66 single or double-decked blocks 
which procecs approximately 35,000 
tons of product per month. Thre 
flash baker lines are in operation ir 
addition to another bethanizing unit 
which imparts a heavy durable coat- 
ing of pure zinc in a continuous 
electrolytic process which is a de- 
velopment of the engineers at Beth. 
lehem. 

Increased heating capacities in th: 
various mills are enabling the oper- 
ators to turn out better products at 
lower cost. These facilities were in- 
stalled at the 40-inch slabbing mil 
and the 56-inch hot strip mill. Four 
rows of soaking pits have been added 
to heat ingots for subsequent rolling 
in the 40-inch blooming mill. 


Company Offers Films 
For Industrial Audiences 


Available for showing at engineer- 
ing society meetings, schoo!s and in- 
dustrial plants on a free loan basis 
are eight motion picture and soun 
slide films. These films, on the sub- 
jects listed below, may be obtaine 
from DoAll Co., Des Plaines, Ill. Th 
compeny states that for large audi- 
ences, it will furnish engineers as 
speakers and to demonstrate ma- 
chine tool equipment. 

The film titles, type, and running 
time are listed here: ‘‘The Versatil: 
Contour Saw,” color, 16 mm sound 
motion picture, 48 minutes; “Sawing 
An Internal Irregular Shape,” 16 mn 
motion picture, 30 minutes; ‘Filing 
An Internal Irregular Shape,” 16 mn 
motion picture, 25 minutes; ‘“Gag' 
Blocks and Accessories,” 16 mm souné 
motion picture, 25 minutes; ‘How Do- 
All Geges Are Made,” 35 mm sounc- 
slice film 7 minutes; “Theory Be- 
hind The Use Of DoAll Gages,” 35 
mm _ sound-slide film, 26 minutes, 
“How DoAll Gages Are Used,” 35 
mm _ sound-slide film, 18 minutes 
“DoAll Precision Accuracy With Thi 
DoAll Inspection Laboratory,” 35 mm 
sound-slide film, 28 minutes, 
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P&W Jig Borers use the time-proved P&W 
spacing method . . . basic measuring instru- 
ments ...end measures for even inches, 
inside micrometers for subdividing an inch, 
plus dial indicators for measuring pressure 


control and visible safeguard against errors. 
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Whit ney 


Division Niles-Bement-Pond Company 
WEST WARTEORD V CONNECTICUT 
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The original jig borer was conceived 
and built by Pratt & Whitney about 
30 years ago. It was a revolutionary 
development, and changed the whole 
toolroom concept of precision boring. 
Pratt & Whitney has been building jig 
borers ever since . . . with many tested 
improvements in convenience, speed 
and durability. The P&W Jig Borer is 


. JIG BORE Ri i the most accurate of today’s machine 


Bsa), a “rad 







tools .. . will retain its initial accu- 
racy through a long useful life . . . does 
the fast precision boring modern tool 
shop work demands. . . is an essential 
toolroom machine... first choice of 
experienced tool engineers. 





€ GET THE PRECISI 
| HOLE STORY 

TOLD IN JIG TIME, 

IN THIS NEW BOOK 


. It tells you the ‘‘why"’ of the Jig Borer as a 
money making toolroom and manufacturing ma- 
chine; the ‘‘why"’ of its operating precision and 
convenience and of its incomparable measuring 
system; its fundamental precision and the ‘‘how"’ of 
putting that precision to profitable work. 
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tas yi . fe ’ j ° 
Worth recaing:... ¥¥orin keeping! 





Pratt & Whitney 


Division of Niles-Bement-Pond Company ee 


13 Charter Oak Boulevard 
West Hartford 1, Connecticut 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me, without obligation my copy of the new P&W Jig 
Borer Book. 
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“Quick, Plunkett...the NET!" 


Yes, indeed! When profits show signs of taking flight, it 
pays to look to the net-—NET sales and NET costs 
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Electrocoated with Nickel, 
Copper, Zinc and Brass ¢ 
Hot Dipped Tin and Lead 
Alloy * Lacquer Coated in 
Colors *« Annealed and 
Tempered Spring Steel « 
Alloy Strip Steel « Uncoated 
Strip Steel * Produced to 
Your Specifications. 
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* * * 


Pre-coated Thomas Strip is a direct route to cost 
reduction—a short-cut to economical production, be- 
cause it eliminates several costly production steps 
that consume time, labor and valuable floor space. 


Take COPPER-COATED Thomas Strip, for example: 


Its uniform pre-coat of copper on steel helps stream- 
line your production to two essentials — fabrication 
and assembly. Little cleaning or buffing is 
needed. The non-peeling, non-cracking cop- 
per coating is unharmed in fabrication; it 
protects parts in process against corrosion, 
and serves either as the final product finish or 
as a ready base for further plating. It lubricates 
dies, increases die life and cuts retooling costs. 


Looking to your NET? It will pay you to test 
pre-coated Thomas Strip in your plant and 
processes. Write us for more information, 
for samples and for metallurgical assistance 
—without obligation. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


Specialists in Cold Rolled Strip Steel 


SPEEDS PRODUCTION ...CUTS COSTS 


Induction Brazing 
(Continued from Page 84) 


surface of the parts to be brazed 


Variety of Joints—In Fig. 4 may 
be seen a variety of silver brazed 
joints, representative of the as. 
semblies suited to induction heat. For 
the tubular assembly at A, an alloy 
ring is placed on the inside y hen 
heat is applied to the joint the alloy 
flows throughout the shear area. The 
assembly at B is similar, although 
the ring is placed into a groove cut 
in the insert. This means of preplac- 
ing rings assures the alloy remaining 
in place until it melts, then it leaves 
the groove and flows in both direc- 
tions throughout the joint. The three 
examples at C show different methods 
for joining a pin and a collar, using 
preformed rings. 

Covers can be brazed to containers 
in various ways, as shown at D and E, 
using preformed wire rings. At F is 
shown a tube and insert assembly 
in which a ring is placed into a ma- 
chined groove of the insert; from this 
point it flows to the joint faces when 
heated. Other methods of making 
such an assembly are shown at G 
and H. The example at K uses a 
shim of alloy, blanked in the form of 
a washer and placed under the head 
of the bushing. When heated, the 
bushing settles by its own weight as 
the alloy flows. Other ways of using 
preformed rings for such an assembly 
are shown at L and M. 


Design for Strength—In the joining 
of metals by silver alloys it is essen- 
tial to provide a design that will give 
the strength that is required, and 
preferably one that can be assem- 
bled easily, as has been previously 
mentioned. Next, accuracy of the 
parts should be held to close enough 
tolerances so that a predetermined 
amount of silver alloy will fill the 
joint area. As in the joining of 
metals by any means, it is essential 
that the parts are exceptionally clean, 
and free from any form of film, dirt, 
oil, oxide or other impurities. More 
failures in joining can be attributed 
to unclean surfaces than to any other 
source. 

Cleaning can be carried out by 
mechanical means, such as_ wire 
brushing or sandblasting, or by means 
of chemicals, as may be best suited. 
Brazing should be completed as soon 
after cleaning as possible, because 
normal re-oxidation takes place if 
metal parts stand around too long. 

Flux of the boric acid type is neccs- 
sary to provide a proper flow of the 
alloy to the surfaces to be joined 
Usually, flux is applied with a brush, 
or the work is dipped if more con- 
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yen.ent. The flux protects the metal 
against oxidation, during the heating 
a e, and should be applied soon 
aft r cleaning. The flux should have 
a low melting point and be entirely 
liquid before the silver alloy melts. 
Removal of the flux after brazing 
ean be accomplished by dipping the 
assembly in hot water before it has 
cooled. 

Application of Flux—-Flux may be 
applied immediately before an as- 
sembly is heated. Even though it is 
liquid the moisture evaporates quick- 
ly as heating takes place. Flux may 
also be applied sometimes prior to 
brazing, in which case it dries out in 
a few minutes to a white, chalky 
coating. There is little difference 
in the action of the flux whether it 
is wet or dry. There is, however, 
a limit to the length of time flux 
can remain on a surface before braz- 
ing is completed. Standing more than 
12 hours, it is apt to become acid or 
sour, and to lose its effectiveness. An 
extremely moist assembly requires 
slightly more energy than a dry one 
because some power is used for 
evaporation. The difference is small 
and generally need not be taken into 
consideration. 

Functions of a flux include dissolv- 
ing of oxides formed as the parts 
and the silver alloy are heated; shield- 
ing the brazing alloy from oxidation; 
promoting the flow of the alloy by 
capillary; and insuring clean surfaces 
for spreading the brazing alloy. The 
flux should adhere to the brazed sur- 
faces in a thin layer, and should be 
fluid enough to be distributed uni- 
formly during heating within a dif- 
ferential of 50 to 100° F. 

An important consideration in in- 
luction brazing is to have sufficient 
power output of the high-frequency 
generator to produce the temperature 
rise to the mass being heated within 
a given time interval. The available 
power will determine whether one or 
more assemblies can be heated simul- 
taneously, and of course, whether 
there is enough power to heat even 
a single piece fast enough to meet 
production needs. High frequency 
oscillators are available with power 
outputs from 1 to 50 kw, or more, 
but for the average brazing setups, 
units of 5 to 25 kw output are most 
common. The simplest means of de- 
termining the rate of heating is by 
the formula: 

W x SH x TR = Btu's required 

(56.7 Btu = 1 kw) 
Where W = Weight of material to 
be heated, 
SH = Specific heat of ma- 
terial and, 
TR = Temperature rise re- 
quired. 
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“WISE ECONOMY 
RESULTS FROM 


WISE SELECTION 
OF CUTTING FLUIDS’’ 





THE case studies listed below of benefits de- 
rived from the soundly engineered applica- 
tion of D. A. Stuart cutting fluids will 
unquestionably appeal to cost-conscious man- 
agement and production men. These reports 


are typical of those received daily. 


An Eastern firm operates a special threading 
machine for simultaneously threading three 
BX connectors drawn from SAE 1010 sheet. 
Running at 68 S.F.M., finish was unsatisfac- 
tory. A change to D. A. Stuart THREDKUT 
produced a satisfactory finish and increased production. 
In addition, die life was increased 3 to 4 hours. 


A rifle manufacturer crush dress grinding 8640 
roll hardened (Rockwell C40) bolts was ob- 
taining 15-20 pieces between dressings and 
crushing roll performance was poor. Selection 
of D. A. Stuart SUPERKOOL 81-X gave them 
over 300 pieces from one wheel dressing. 


It is significant that in both of the above cases, 
selection of a cutting fluid was made on a basis of 









performance, rather than price or opinion. 


Ask to have a D. A. Stuart representative show you 
how wise selection of cutting fluids can lower your 
costs. 


Write for D. A. Stuart Literature 


STUART seruice goes «ith every barrel 


p.A. Stuart {il co 





EST.1865 LimiTeo 


2735-37 South Troy Street, Chicago 23, Illinois 
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Uniform Heating — In heating an 
assembly to be silver brazed, it is 
important that all surfaces are heated 
uniformly and that they reach the 
desired temperature simultaneously, 
or within the shortest interval of 
time possible. If the parts to be 
brazed are of unequal mass, the 
method of heating should be such as 
to concentrate maximum energy to 
the heavier section and to avoid over- 
heating of lighter sections, which may 
have harmful effects on the silver 
alloy, or promote contamination as a 
result of scaling. 

When designing coils for brazing, it 
is necessary to determine where the 
current will flow in the work in re- 
lation to the overall shape and size 
of the coil itself. High-frequency cur- 
rent travels on the inside surface of 
a coil, and follows the path of least 
impedance, forming continuous loops 
within the coil. Metal parts placed 
within a coil, therefore, enter an 
intense field and become heated quick- 
ly. Parts placed on the outside of a 
coil would heat slowly, and probably 
not at all if induced loops were not 
transferred to the surface of the piece 
being treated. This phenomenon is 
important and should be analyzed 
with each coil, especially those of 
varied shapes, or of built-up con- 
struction. 

Shapes of Work Coils—-Work coils 
for brazing can be made in a wide 
variety of shapes and forms, some of 


the most common designs being illus- 
trated in Fig. 6. The single turn 
coil A, is broadly used because of 
its ability to generate heat to a nar- 
row band, as is often required for 
metal assemblies. Its use, however, 
is limited to ferrous materials. Multi- 
turn coils, as at B, are used where 
a wider heat area is needed, and al- 
ways for nonferrous meta! assemblies 
which require high impecance coils 
in order to circu'ate ample current in 
the work. These single and multi- 
turn coils, made from copper tubing, 
can be arranged in series for multi- 
ple brazing setups, shown at C. 

When a more rugged single turn 
coil is wanted, either single or multi- 
ple positions, it can be made from 
copper plate, with thicknesses of 4 
to 1 inch, or more, as shown at D 
and E. Suitable holes are drilled 
around the openings for the continous 
ps ‘sage of water for cooling. Convey- 
or <ype coils, as the one shown at F, 
through which metal assemblies feed 
progressively, also find broad uses. 
They can be made with either single 
or multiturns, depending upon the 
nature of the work. As a rule, they 
are limited to small assemblies, and 
it is sometimes necessary to rotate 
the work to assure proper heating. 
Coil designs, as shown, have many 
modifications and combinations and 
there seem to be endless ways of 
winding and forming them to meet 
specific needs. 





Multiposition Setup A t) ical 


multiposition setup for brazing ec. & 


tion of steel tubing to a screw ma. 
chine insert is illustrated in Fi, 7 
Eight assemblies are handled siinul- 
taneously by a solid-type single tum 
coil. The coil is attached to a rop- 
metallic fixture plate, on which 
locating stucs are mounted for loca- 
tion of the work. A section through 
one of the stations is shown at the 
left. The screw-machine insert js 
grooved to receive a preformed alloy 
ring. The parts are fluxed, fitted 
together, then heated. Using a 20 kw 
generator, the eight assemblies are 
brazed in 35 seconds. 

In Fig. 5 is shown an induction 
brazing installation, in which five as- 
semblies are placed on a Transite 
fixture plate, which in turn is loaded 
into the workcoil. The bench oper- 
ators flux, assemble, load and un- 
load the fixtures, and inspect the 
brazed assemblies. 


Induction brazing with silver alloys 
offers many advantages and eco- 
nomies in fabricating metal assem- 
blies. Its uses are widespread and its 
techniques are quickly acquired. Bas- 
ically, parts to be brazed should be 
machined to normal accuracy, so 
that they fit together properly. Suit- 
able cleaning methods are essential 
then it only remains to provide a 
workcoil and a means of holding the 
work in or feeding it through the coil 
to obtain precise and uniform results 





Operating Efficiency 
(Continued from Page 88) 
the operator with the volume control 
knob turned to the low position. This 
volume control knob is mounted on 
each speaker and can be set to suit 
the hearing of each individual op- 
erator. In this case, the operator 
has a crane on either side of him 
on the runway. Because he hears 
over his loud speaker the instruc- 
tions given to the other cranes, he 
knows where they will want to move 
and what they are going to do. This, 
it can be pointed out, eliminates the 
one subconscious worry of all crane 
operators as to whether they are 
about to collide with another crane. 
Ore Bridges—South Works of Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corp., South Chi- 
cago, Ill, has a trolleyphone installa- 
tion on ore bridges and transfer cars. 
The foreman of the Hi-Line office 
can direct the operators of the ore 
bridges and transfer cars, each of 
which is equipped with a phone. The 
transfer cars are of more immediate 
concern to him than the bridges as 
he must keep cars moving continu- 
ously to feed a row of blast fur- 
naces. 


To get whatever type of ore is re- 
quired, the transfer cars communi- 
cate with the ore bridges. Frequent- 
ly the foreman will call bridge No. 2 
or No. 3 and specify that they de- 
liver a load of a particular type of 
ore to a certain transfer car. He 
then asks for confirmation of this 
order from both the transfer car 
and bridge and when he receives this 
confirmation he knows there can be 
no misunderstanding. 


This particular dock is almost %- 
mile long. Before trolleyphones were 
installed, a considerable amount of 
the foreman’s time wag spent in go- 
ing back and forth giving orders to 
the bridges and to the transfer cars. 
At night and in extremely bad weath- 
er, it was almost impossible to get 
this information delivered. 

Safety Features — Another most 
important advantage of phone com- 
munication at South Works is the 
safety feature. It is far less danger- 
ous to call the bridge operator by 
trolleyphone than it is to tread 
one’s way along icy walkways and 
up frozen ladders to transmit mes- 
sages. 

Each bridge operator is at all times 


in direct communication with the 
dock office, the Hi-Line office, th 
transfer cars and the other ore 
bridges. Here again the operato! 
can work more efficiently now that 
he does not have to be concerned 
with watching or listening for out- 
side instruction signals of any kind 
All instructions are sent to him 
by trolleyphone. Furthermore, any 
troubles which develop he reports to 
the Hi-Line office. 


Another application for trolley- 
phones in use in several eastern 
steel plants is in providing communi- 
cation between the pusher of a coke 
oven battery and the hot car. This 
contact prevents mixup as to which 
oven is to be pushed and it also 
enables the hot car operator to tell 
the pusher to stop if some trouble 
develops. This type of installation 
was made in one plant because with 
numerous boats whistling in the river 
it was difficult to tell just when the 
hot cars whistled for a push. In 
another plant, hot cars are equipped 
with phones to prevent the cars run- 
ning into one another. 


Extension Units — It is to be re 
called that mention was made eariief 
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WANT MORE INFORMATION 
on any of these fasteners? 


CHECK —and CLIP this strip. 




















LAMSON LOCK NUTS: Econom- 
ical, vibration- proof. Can be 
re-used repeatedly 


LA ample ovruiry FASTENER TEAM 
uss LAMSON MU715/ 





SEMS: Tapping and Machine 
Screws with Lockwashers 
attached. 


COTTER PINS: Sreel, Brass, Alu- 


minum and Stainless Steel 

















SLOTTED 








“BENT” BOLTS: Including U 
Bolts, Eye Bolts, Hook Bolts, etc. 


HEXAGON 
SQUARE SEMI- FINISHED 


HOT PRESSED 





1 5928 


LOK-THREAD STUDS: Thread 
locks and seals in standard 
tapped holes. 
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BARREL 

MARSDEN Wire Rope Clips: 

Hi- Center 

~ saddles, ex- 

tra-strength 

ACORN U Bolts. 
©) It takes two to complete a “fastener team”... a bolt and a nut. Sees 
Quality bolts deserve the plus values found in Lamson nuts PLASTIC INSERTS: To yourspec- 
... the accurate fit and dependable holding power. eeeeets > 4m producting 
o quantities. 


Lamson makes many different types of nuts in hundreds of 
shapes, styles and sizes . . . a nut for almost every purpose. 


Whether you need standards or specials, in plain, plated or stainless steel— 


in brass, bronze or aluminum, Lamson makes them all. AIRCRAFT FASTENERS: AN Bolts, 


Nuts, Screws, Studs and Cotters. 








Think of Lamson nuts when you buy bolts... and buy both! 








THE LAMSON & SESSIONS COMPANY 
General Offices: 1971 West 85th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio 
Plants at Cleveland and Kent, Ohio * Chicago * Birmingham 















“1035” CAP SCREWS: Hi-Ten- 


am > 
sile heat-treated steel. 









The Lamson & Sessions Company 
1971 W. 85th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Keystone’s new Galvanized MiB Wire offers improved corrosion 
resistance. It gives added life and strength to mechanical springs 
subject to rust and corrosion. This is due to Keystone’s unique 
method of galvanizing the wire before it is cold-drawn. The 
drawing process‘smooths and hardens the galvanized finish, in- 
creasing its lasting qualities remarkably. Other advantages are 
its lustre-bright, shiny smooth finish . . . even, uniform temper 
.. and high tensile strength. 

Whatever your industrial wire 
problem might be, Keystone’s 
wire specialists can help solve 
them for you. 













SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 
for all industrial purposes 
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of the use of extension units spe- 
cifically in the case of soakin. pit 
bottom makers being provided with 
extensions connected through the 
steel recorder’s office to assist them 
in calling for a crane. Frequently 
it becomes desirable to locate such 
extension units at various points near 
the ground station. These units are 
less expensive than the complete 
trolleyphone, but they must be con- 
nected permanently to the one ground 
phone by means of four wires. Each 
extension unit includes a microphone, 
a loud speaker and a relay box. The 
relay permits a floorman to talk over 
the extension unit to all other points 
equipped with trolleyphones or with 
other extension units. 

Generally speaking, it is necessary 
only to hook the trolleyphone to the 
direct-current power line at a point 
where the phone is desired. Any 
other trolleyphone that is hooked 
into the same circuit will talk with 
this first phone. No extra wire is 
required as the high-frequency car- 
rier wave travels through the exist- 
ing power lines. 

Unlike telephones, which are in- 
stalled at fixed points, this system 
provides instant and continuous con- 
tact between stations irrespective of 
whether the stations are fixed or 
moving. It is a common. talking 
system. Each station is equipped 
with a press-to-talk microphone and 
words spoken into any one micro- 
phone come out of all other speakers. 
Calling is done by simply speaking 
the name or number of the party 
wanted. An indefinite number of 
systems may be used on any in- 
stallation and all units will hear re- 
gardless of position as long as they 
are in contact with the source of 
power, and their talk buttons are not 
held in a talk position. 

The same kind of equipment 
used for stationary or moving pos 
tions. It consists of a transreceive! 
unit which is both transmitter an 
receiver, a resistor for lowering th 
line voltage enough to operate thi 
tube heaters, a speaker and a micro- 
phone. Shock-mounted in a_ hea\) 
steel case, the equipment weighs 
about 80 pounds. 

Power for the Unit — Power fo 
operating the unit is taken from 
the power line, one wire being con: 
nected to the hot side of the lin 
where it is eontinuously energized 
from the trolley or cable line and 
the other wire is connected to the 
ground. The 250 or 550 v_ direct 
current supplies the plate voltage for 
the tubes and also the heater cul 
rent. Units also can be supplied t0 
operate on 110 and 220 v alternat- 
ing current, single or three phase. 
Current drain is about 1 amp and 
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For True Economy in Production 


When pennies count as they do today in manufac- 
turing costs, you can’t afford to ignore the hidden 
factors that are often overlooked in a more easy- 
going era. 

In press operations, that means such things as 
die wear, down-time for repairs or adjustments, 
assembly slow-downs due to inaccuracy of parts, ex- 
cessive power consumption, and many other ‘“‘little”’ 


things that rapidly add up to astonishing totals. 

We welcome the most searching investigation of 
the ability of Clearing presses to reduce or eliminate 
these “‘little’’ cost items. Fact is, Clearing first won 
acceptance in the industry for exactly that ability, 
at a time when costs were as vital a matter as they 
are today. 

Maybe you ought to get in touch with us. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 West 65th Street 


CLEARING PRESSES 


Chicago 38, Illinois 








THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 
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REFRESHER COURSE 


in production efficiency 


Production zooms when men are refreshed 
and machines require less maintenance. Pro- 
pellair ventilation helps keep employees vig- 
orous helps protect equipment from 
heat, condensation, dust. 


MOVE AIR WITH AIRCRAFT-WING FORCE 


Like an aircraft-wing, the entire Propel- 
lair airflow blade works . . . not just the 
tip. Air flows uniformly over the full fan 
area. Both sides of the blades move air . 
the backs even more than the fronts. That’s 
the extra efficiency you get when you put 
Propellairs to work refreshing your men 
and protecting your machines. 


TYPES FOR ALL YOUR NEEDS 


A variety of Propellairs is shown. There 
are types for roofs, stacks, ducts, windows, 
walls and with pedestals or stands. 
Sizes up to 60 inches in diameter. Capacities 
to 85,000 c.f.m. Discuss your ventilating 
problems with our experienced ventilating 
engineers, located in principal marketing 
areas. No obligation; your letterhead or 
post card will bring prompt response. 
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SPRINGFIEL 





SKY-BLAST 
ROOF VENTILATOR 





STAND-MOUNTED, 


ADJUSTABLE 
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DRUM-TYPE 
FOR DUCTS AND STACKS 





EXTENDED SHAFT 


PROTECTS MOTOR 
DRUMLESS 
FOR DUCTS AND STACKS 





DIRECT-CONNECTED; 
MANY USES 





| The material has a hardness of 





| the system is designed to 0). rat 
| Within the usual fluctuations ji, }jp, 


voltage. 


The system operates through ys, 
of a frequency modulated carrie: cy. 


rent in the range of 100 ke which 
is below the radio broadcast bang 
but considerably above the audible 


voice range. Signal output a 
transmitter is about 50 w. Frequenc 
modulation provides automatic cop. 
trol of speaker volume and the speak- 
er is as loud when it is 3 miles from 
the transmitter as when it is ag. 
jacent to the latter. When the unit 
quits talking it is because the signa] 
level has dropped down below th 
noise level, and in this case it simply 
shuts off. 


Squelch Circuit Developed—aA spe. 
cial squelch circuit developed for the 
equipment keeps noise from coming 
out of any speaker until the receiver 
is engaged by someone operating a 
microphone button. This keeps the 
usual rasping and humming’ noises 
out of the speaker. Another feature 
is that noise, no matter how loud, 
cannot blast through at a level above 
that of the voice. Conversation can 
be held any time a set is connected 
to the power source; in the case of 
moving installations whenever there 
is power through the trolley and rail 
circuit is continuous. The frequency 
modulation system actually will talk 
through a sustained arc. 


The transreceiver is mounted in 
rubber so the equipment cannot be 
damaged by vibration or shock. All 
tubes, of which there are 14, are of 
standard radio type. Plug-in con- 
struction is used throughout for ease 
in servicing, and should a unit fail 
to work, it can be replaced speedily 
with spare equipment. Each unit 
has three plug connections, one to 
the power supply, one to the micro- 
phone and one to the speaker. Thus, 
new microphones, or speakers can 
be tried by simply plugging them in 
Anyone qualified in radio can service 
the transreceiver without difficulty 


Electrical contacts made from 
copper tungsten by the powder metal- 
lurgy process are being manufactured 
by Gibson Electric Co., Pittsburgh 
for the interruption of very heavy 
currents with minimum erosion. Typ- 
ical applications for the Gibsiloy 
UW6 contacts are in air circul 
breaker arcing tips and intermediate 


| contacts, oil circuit breaker arcing 
| tips and current carrying contacts 
| and oil immersed contactor contacts. 


f 90) 


Rockwell B and a cross. breaking 


| strength of 135,000 psi. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Shaper 

Table of the utility shaper, made 
by Cincinnati Shaper Co., Cincinnati 
25, O., is supported directly on 
cross rails without an apron and is 
heavy enough to take a full load 
without table support. This  con- 
struction adds to the rigidity of the 
table by reducing overhang. The 
new models are equipped with higher 





speeds for the use of carbide tools. 
Cutting speeds of over 250 fpm are 
possible on a 10-inch stroke. 

Other features include automatic 
lubrication to all bearings including 
the table bearing on the rail, single 
point taper gib acjustment improved 
rail lock that operates from the oper- 
ator’s position. An improved tool 
lifter, power down feed to the head 
and rapid power traverse to the rail 
are offered. Machines are made in 
16 and 20-inch stroke sizes and can 
be equipped with a 3 or 5 hp motor 
drive, 

Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Roll Forming Machine 


Roll forming machines which form, 
curve, emboss and cut in one contin- 
uous operation are built in standard 
sizes to take material up to 15 inches 
wide and \%-inch thick by American 
Roller Die Corp., 20500 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 17, O. Larger sizes for 
material up to 50 inches wide and %- 
inch thick may be supplied. Molding, 
beading, metal roofing, automotive 
parts, tubing, weather stripping and 
various other shapes may be formed 
on the machine. 

Type F machines for material up 
to 15 inches wide have 2 to 20 spin- 
lles. Speed in feet per minute varies 
from 100 to 200 on the smallest ma- 
‘thine to 75 to 150 on the largest. 
Machine bases are of welded steel 
and the houses are of semisteel cast- 
ngs. Should future work require 
idditional units, it is not necessary 
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to purchase an entire new machine; 
unit-built design permits purchase of 
any length bed and incorporating of 
additional units at any time. Anti- 
friction bearings, either roller or 
ball, are standard. 

Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Cylindrical Grinder 


Designated by the name Grindwell, 
a general purpose cylindrical grind- 
ing machine offered by Landis Tool 
Co., Waynesboro, Pa., can be used 
for small lot manufacturing purposes 
in large or small shops, tool rooms 
and for training purposes. It has a 
capacity of 28 inches between cen- 
ters and will swing 12-inch diameter 
work. Grinding wheel base is 
equipped with a 12-inch diameter 
grinding wheel powered by a 1 hp 





motor. Self-aligning, babbitt lined, 
one piece steel Microsphere bearings, 
used to support the wheel spindle, 
will absorb thrust load. 

A graduated swivel base permits 
swiveling the wheel head for unusual 
grinding setups or for truing an an- 
gle on the wheel face. Infinite head- 
stock speed range is from 85 to 483 
rpm. The only revolving parts are 
the motor spindle and face plate. 
Either live or dead spindle opera- 
tions may be used by moving a lever. 
Four different speeds may be selected 
for power traverse. Two-speed hand 
traverse is standard. A reservoir for 
coolant with settling baffles and slop- 
ing cleanout lip are part of the nor- 
malized base castings. 

Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Conveyor Belt 


Molded with a corrugated surface, 
a new type of conveyor belt an- 
nounced by Russell Mfg. Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., will raise light loads in 
cartons or heavy materials in bags 
up inclines of 30 to 40 degrees. 
Called Ruff-Ridge, it consists of a 
solid woven carcass thoroughly im- 


pregnated with a Neoprene solvent 
cement for moisture resistance. It is 
then coated on the upper side with 
a layer of a Neoprene-natural rub- 
ber blend 1/8 to 3/16-inch thick. 
Corrugations are approximately 
3/32-inch deep on 5/16-inch centers. 
Individual corrugations are designed 
in shape and strength for maximum 
traction. Flexing the belt around 
the pulleys generally prevents the 
accumulation of dirt but the corru- 
gations may be brushed out if neces- 
sary. Belting is made in 250 foot 
rolls, in several thicknesses and in 
standard widths up to 24 inches. 
Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


External Hone 


Precision external diameters may 
be produced and ovality corrected 
and taper removed with an external 
hone manufactured by Delapena & 
Son Ltd., Cheltenham, England, sold 
in United States by Motch & Merry- 
weather Machinery Co., 715 Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, O. Hone consists 
of a body member into which is fitted 
one of a series of guide blocks, to- 
gether with stone holders to suit the 
diameter of the work to be honed. 
Body member consists of two hinged 
parts which are held apart by a 





spring against an adjustable stop or 
control screw. 

Three types of stones are supplied 
for honing of work—roughing, finish- 


ing and polishing stones. They are 
mounted on holders which fit in the 
hone body. A truing stick insures 
proper stone alignment with respect 
to guide blocks. Hones are made for 
diameters between 1/16 and 1-inch. 
Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


AC Arc Welders 


Increased welding range and step- 
less precision current control are 
featured in a new line of alternating 
current arc welders developed by 
Welding Division of General Electric 
Co., Schenectady 5, N. Y. Welders 
are offered in 200, 300 and 400 and 
500-amp models for indoor manual 
welding; 750 and 1000 amp models 
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for machine and submerged welding; 
and a special 200-amp model for 
light-duty, job shop welding. The 
300, 400 and 500-amp models are 
also offered with weather-resistant 
enclosures with Idlematic control for 
both indoor and outdoor operation. 

Dual current ranges and increased 
adjustment overtravel on the new 
machines provide extra low current 
range with high maximum short time 
output. Welders have an open-cir- 


cuit voltage of 75 v. Idlematic con- 
trols automatically reduce open cir- 
cuit voltage on the electrode to about 





NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


30 v, but when the arc is struck the 
advantage of 75 v open-circuit volt- 
age is retained. 

Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Control Valves 


Featuring simplicity in design and 
ease of operation, a line of small 
single plunger valves, made by C. B. 
Hunt & Son Inc., Salem, O., are 
suited for use with manually con- 
trolled presses, pilot circuits and in 
other processing cycles when fre- 
quent manual operation is required. 


Write for information and data sheets on hydraulic presses, 
or consult us without obligation on any hydraulic problem. 







HYDRAULIC PRESSES AND VALVES F 


EST. 1803 


bad 


INTENSIFIERS 





Known as series O and OE valves 
they consist of an aluminum hous 
a hollow stainless steel plunger with 
precision placed ports, brass spacers 
accurately positioned end to end on 
each other, O-ring packers and cios- 
ing brass gland nuts and an al) 
inum pushbutton. 

Valves are balanced and will 
main in position until changed. A 
spring can be mounted when spri: 





return action is desired. The flow is 
through the plunger and around the 
seals, thus prolonging packing life 
and reducing repairs and mainte- 
nance. They are offered for either 
% or %4-inch pipe connection in 2- 
way, 3-way open exhaust, 3-way 
piped exhaust, double 2-way, 4-way 
and 5-way designs. They are suited 
for use with air, oil or water at 
pressures up to 125 psi. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Masonry Saws 


All working parts of the blade as- 
sembly function as a single unit on 
the Fireproofer masonry saws devel- 
oped by Martin Fireproofing Corp., 
2200 Military Rd., Buffalo 17, N. Y. 
This feature increases rigidity, elim- 
inates points of wear and decreases 
vibration. The cutting table is ad- 
justed for material of various thick- 





nesses by lifting and locking in place. 
A fingertip control release easily 
lowers the table. Frame is of angle 
iron and protective shielding of 
heavy gage sheet steel. 

Four models of the saw are port- 
able and may be moved through any 
average doorway. Model ADF is a 
dry cutting saw with built-in dust 
collector. Model WF features wet or 
dry cutting, utilizing a self-priming 
pump with four water jets spraying 
against the blade. Model F-14 dry 
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NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


culting saw has no means of dust 
suppression. Model F-12 has a small- 
er cutting capacity than model F-14. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Air Jet System 


In order to bring about complete 
fuel combustion within the fire box, 
and subsequently control smoke, 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., is producing an overfired 
air jet system. When used as a 
source of air supply, the actual oper- 
ating expense (electric power) is 
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proportional to the amount of air 
required. Operation is not continu- 
ous, occurring only when needed. 

Two different air jet systems are 
available—the single and double man- 
ifold type. After such specifications 
as firing rate of the boiler, length 
and width of the grate and available 
floor space have been determined, 
the most suitable system is engi- 
neered to fit the application. Sys- 
tem controls are either manual or 
automatic, whichever is preferred. If 
automatic control is desired, a photo- 
electric cell is installed in the stack 
and interconnected with the blower 
starter. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hole Gages, Pin Vises 


Holes ranging from % to 14-inch in 
diameter may be measured with set 
No. 78S small hole gages, manufac- 
tured by Lufkin Rule Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. Gages have the ball end flat- 
tened off close to the center line 
which permits gaging holes and shal- 
low recesses. Size of ball end is 
adjusted by turning the knurled knob 
at the opposite end of the gage. 
Change in size of the ball end is 
almost proportional to the movement 
of the knob. Gages are offered in 
the range of 1/8 to 3/16-inch, 3/16 
to 1/4-inch, 1/4 to 3/8-inch and 3/8 

) 1/2-inch. 

Also announced by the company 
are pin vises for holding small stock 
to be worked as well as for holding 
taps, drills, scribers and small files. 
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HERRINGBONE GEARS 
by Horuburgh 2 Sct 


@ Here’s why Horsburgh & Scott Herringbone gears are 
quiet and smooth running at all speeds ... 1. Sykes type 
where two or more teeth are always in contact. 2. Teeth 
accurately generated on finest gear cutting machines with 
correct amount of backlash. 3. End thrust entirely elimi- 
nated. 4. Pitch line absolutely concentric with bore. 
5. Rims, arms and hub extra heavy for pitch of gear. It 


will pay you to try these superb gears. 


THE HORSBURGH asoor" co. 


GEARS 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 


O, U.S.A. 

















Every product in this new catalog 
is KENNAMETAL , made to be a 


winner in productivity ...in cost-saving 


Outstanding durability is inherent with Kennametal. 
Its structure is consistently sound, hardness is uni- 
form, strength unusually high. All processing is done 
in our own plant, from the refining of raw materials 
to fabrication of complete tools. The methods and 
equipment used are ‘original and exclusive. Every 
step is subjected to rigid laboratory control and 
physical inspection. 

On metal-working tools the superior merits of 
Kennametal are manifest in longer life, reduced 
grinding expense, lower tool inventory, less machine 
down time, greater operator efficiency. 

As parts of machines, particularly those subjected 
to wear, the noteworthy properties of Kennametal 
are evident in greater durability and better perform- 
ance than ever realized with any other metal. 
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With Catalog 49 is a discount 

sheet announcing a 25% reduc- 

tion in the price of standard brazed 
tools listed. Savings in production costs 
effected by improved manufacturing tech- 
niques enable us to give you this plus value 





A new grade of Kennametal, developed to provide 
high resistance to oxidation at elevated temperatures, 
has many potential uses. 

Our new Catalog 49 contains a wealth of informa- 
tion for metal-working plants. To secure your copy 
will be a good move. It suggests many subsequent 
moves that can be made to your advantage. 


2A KENNAMETAL sae: seat. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTIVITY 


STEEL 
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Dill nickel plated to prevent glare, 
these vises have hardened jaws. A 
hole running through the entire han- 
affords the chuck a close-up grip, 

en on long rods. Knurling at con- 
venient locations gives a firm hold. 
The model No. 197 vises are offered 
in the following capacities: 0 to 0.055- 
inch; 0.025 to 0.075-inch; 0.045 to 


2 0.135-inch; 0.110 to 0.200-inch. 
- Check No, 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Buffing Machine 


Increased production and_ better 
finishes may be attained with the 
four-spindle power indexing semi- 
automatic polishing and buffing ma- 
chine announced by Hammond Ma- 
chinery Builders Inc., 1627 Douglas 
Ave., Kalamazoo 54F, Mich. Ma- 





chine is suited for polishing or buff- 


ou 

nt ing on any lathe using wheels or 
duc- koa , 
reas abrasive belts and backstands. Vari- 
len able speed power indexing range is 
ie" from 250 to 600 indexes per hour. 


sluse Single and two spindle models also 
are available. 


Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


vide 

res, Anode Hook 

ma- Anode scrap is reduced by as much 

Opy as £0 per cent with a new type plat- 

hat ing hook for elliptical anodes, an- 
nounced by Udylite Corp., 1651 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich. This 
is possible because the hook allows 
the entire anode to be completely im- 
mersed in the plating solution. Hook 
is reusable, since it withstands all 

Pa. plating solutions and temperatures. 
I. also makes possible the use of 

DES shorter anodes. 

5 ; 

ITY Hook design has a cap of Neoprene 
ibber which fits over the top of 

die , ‘ne elliptical anode. It has rubber 
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This drop-forged ring is 
| permanently attached to 
' each ACCO Registered | 
Sling Chain. All essential \ 
identifying information \ 
shown on both sides of 
) Ring, as illustrated, pro- 










tected by outer flange. X 
ee od 





¥ BY AMERICAN CHAIN 
“The Nation’s Chainmaker” 


We believe that the best way to build safety 
into Sling Chains is to make each one indi- 
vidually —to inspect it and test it as though 
it were made to special order. 


From that belief came the idea of ACCO 
Registered Sling Chains. Each sling chain 
made by AMERICAN CHAIN is Registered. 
Each one carries a Certificate of Test and 
Warranty. Every one is identified by a per- 
manent metal ring on which is stamped all 
essential identifying information. 









Seno for this catalog 
whichcontainsinformationon 
how to select, use and care for 
sling chains. It is DH-80. 


co York, Pa., Chicago, Denver, Detroit, 


Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











¢ 


AMERICAN CHAIN DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


In Business for Your Safety 
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eee shoulder-like projections which p)»- ‘a 
aaa AS tect the center section of the an: |e i 

where the threads of the hook fasion lev 
i onto the anode proper. When h 


| STRIP HANDLING EQUIPMENT = {iv ssn tne 
| 


seals the anode top to the hook and R 

















does not permit plating solutions {o inc} 
Strip sieel can be handled very economically on rail cars as seep into the section where the hook ae 
; . threads enter the anode. Hook is of- incl 
compared with other means of conveyance. Strip cars can be 
: F fered in 6 and 8-inch sizes and fits 
handled by heavy-duty rubber tired tractors or by locomotives all anode rods up to and including 
| running on rails, or they can be self-propelled mo‘or-driven 11% inches in diameter. 
with power supplied by storage baitery in the car. Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Special Drilling Unit 


Moline Tool Co., Moline, Ill, is 











| 125-Ton DOUBLE TRUCK building the model SLD400 special 
CAR drilling machine, an adaptation of 
= — the Moline spiral drive for in-line 
: Ngee , . spindles to the drilling and counter- 
For handling steel strip in rolls. This car is hauled by boring for rivets. It consists princ- 
tractor shown below. ipally of a rail carrying six horizon- 


tal in-line drill spindles and a maga- 
zine type work holding device which 


SPECIAL HEAVY-DUTY 
GAS-ELECTRIC TRACTOR 


For hauling 125-Ton Sirip 
Handling Cars. Tractors run 
on rubber tires. 





a a 
presents one piece to the drills per 
135-Ton FLAT CAR machine cycle. Work holding maga- 
Powered by storage bat- He is adjustable to suit different 
engths. 
tery for handling sheet Adjustment of the in-line drill Re 
steel. spindles for the various center dis- r 
tances makes it easy to set the ma- nlic 
chine up for different types of pieces tine 
or for various numbers of drills. rev 


Minimum center distance between line 
adjacent spindles is 1 inch. When 
machine is in operation, the drills 
rotate continuously but have no feed 
travel. Feed mechanism is actuated 
by a crank motion driven by a small 
motor, to produce a reciprocating 
action. Piece is taken from the 


25-Ton PLATFORM CAR 


Powered by storage bat- 
tery, operates at slow 
speed and has operator's 
platform at each end. 








These Load Carrying Self-Propelled Cars have been readily magazine and fed onto the drills. 
adapted to handling a wide variety of commodities most eco- Production may be from 1000 to 1400 
nomically. pieces per hour. 


° . ° Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 
They can also be provided with standard railway couplers 








to permit switching of standard railway cars where necessary. Bench Press 
Hydraulic ram mounted on 4 

ATLAS ENGINEERING SERVICE chromium plated piston which travels Ele 
1S ALWAYS AT YOUR SERVICE in a steel cylinder features the typ: pol 
“Ss FM self-contained motorized hydrau- the 
ry THE ATLAS CAR hae CO lic bench presses designed by Munton Poly 

S & * . Mfg. Co., Franklin Park, Ill. Of- 60 
wen : — pegs i RR ARSE CIN Romer some agey aageeg oye “fe fered in 5, 18, 13 and 20 ton capaci- ers 

ties, presses have a 3 hp, 220-440 \ cy 
3 phase 60 cycle motor, hydrauli wit 
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punip, valves and piping enclosed in 
the housing of the unit. A hand 
lever actuates and releases the hy- 
iraulic ram. Motor driven hydraulic 
pump is controlled by a pushbutton 
switch. 

Ram has a stroke or travel of 9 
inches. Downstroke is 100 inches 
per minute and return travel 125 
inches per minute on the 5 ton press, 





slightly less on the larger sizes. 
Height of throat or distance from 
ram to platen is 10% inches, platen 
measures 10 x 16 inches and overall 
press height is 53 inches. Width 
and depth are 14 and 10 inches re- 
spectively. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


Reversing Starters 


Designed for industrial control ap- 
plications such as machine tools is a 
line of alternating current magnetic 
reversing starters of the across-the- 
line type, made by Ward Leonard 








Electric Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Three 
pole starters are available for across- 
the-line starting and reversing of 
Polyphase motors to 200 hp, 550 v, 
60 cycles inclusive. Four pole start- 
ers with rating of 714 hp, 550 v, 60 
cycles maximum are suitable for use 
With externally reversible single 
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NEW! 


Fansteel 


A COST-SAVING ACHIEVEMENT in high 
density (closely approaching pure Tungsten), 


with ready machinability. 


For parts for rotational 
control within confined 
space 


Radiation shields 


Electrolytic fixtures 


Available forms 


s 


e ASK FOR FANSTEEL TECHNICAL DATA 
BULLETIN NO. 5.102. Fansteel engineers will 
gladly assist in any problem where ‘'77" can 
be applied; also in design, production, ma- 
chining and finishing. Fansteel Metallurgi-al 


Corporation, North Chicago, Illinois. 





® Fansteel “77 


@ Resists attack by solutions. 


© Easily 
ordinary methods. 


brazed, or silver-soldered by 


e rotors, flywheels, governors, balance 
weights. Entire rotor can be made of 
Fansteel “77”—or ring of “77” attached 

to lower density backing—or inserts or 


studs brazed or screwed to backing. 


” is approximately 1.5 times 
as effective as lead in absorption of 
radiation. Requires less wall thickness. 


Has great 
strength with good electrical conduc 
tivity. Excellent for current-carrying 
and _ contact-making hooks, fixtures, 
guides or carriers. 


@ square or rectangular bars, round rods, 


rings, disks, slabs or special shapes- 
either ‘as sintered” or finished or semi 
finished machined parts. 


ney 





> Fansteel 




















PURE METALS 
Tantalum, Tungsten, Molybdenum, and Columbium in sheet, rod, wire and special shapes and parts. 
POWDER METALLURGY PRODUCTS 


Finished or semi-finished shapes and parts of special analysis to achieve high strength, density, 
electrical conductivity, resistance to wear, impact, heat erosion, or combinations of these and 


other properties. 


COPPER BASE ALLOYS 

high conductivity with strength, elasticity, resist 

to heat, impact, or wear. Availeble in bars, rod, sheet, strip, castings, forgings, finished or semi- 
finished parts, for current-carrying springs and other parts, soldering tips, resistance welding 





Copper alloyed with other el to bi 


electrodes, dies and fixtures. 





11603-B 


apts 








Vic PRD ee, 
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In Controlled Metallurg 
































phase motors of the four-wire split 
phase, capacitor or repulsion induc- 
tion types. 

Starters consist of two magnetic 
contactors interwired for reversing 
operation mechanically interlocked, 
with or without thermal overload 
protection. Standard models have 
sheet steel NEMA type 1 general 
purpose enclosures. On special order 
they can be furnished without en- 
closures for built-in or switchboard 
applications. Units are built for 
inching, jogging or plug-stop service 
as well as direct reversing service. 
Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Drill Head 


U. S. Drill Head Co., Cincinnati 4, 
O., is producing a fixed center oil 
circulating head, designed for high 
speeds, but also usable for large 
cluster boxes on way type machines. 
Ball bearing equipped, the 34-spindle, 
6-inch square head, has been oper- 
ated at 10,000 rpm with very little 
heat. Idler shafts are mounted on 
ball bearings at each end of the 
shaft. Ball bearings used in the 
spindles are of the angular contact 
type which holds the runout at the 
end of the tool to a minimum. 

Head contains an oil pump with 
built-in, vane type pump, which cir- 
culates oil to the top of the head and 
by centrifugal force, spreads it over 
its entire upper surface, then cascades 
it down over the bearings and gears. 
Castings are made of aluminum al- 
loy and spindles and shafts are made 
of heat treated and ground alloy 
steels. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRICAL COUPLING: A quick 
disconnect electrical coupling for all- 
weather applications has been devel- 
oped by Roylyn Inc., Glendale, Calif. 
Designated as 1600 series, the coupl- 
ings are provided either with pres- 
sure tight cable seals or are threaded 
for attachment to conduit, bulkheads 
or panels. 

Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


STRAINERS: A _ new line twin 
strainers is announced by accessories 
department, Elliott Co., Jeannette, 
Pa. They are built in sizes up to 24 
inches for removing foreign matter 
from water, oil and other liquids at 
pressures up to 125 and 250 psi. 

Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


CHUCK: Whiton Machine Co., New 
London, Conn., announces thé Whit- 
aloy chuck with a body forged of a 
special analysis heat treated alumi- 
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num alloy, thereby reducing weight. 
It features increased holding ca- 
pacity of small spindle lathes through 
lighter spindle loads. It is available 
in all sizes and types up to 15 inches. 
Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


ROTARY PUMP: The sliding vane 
type pump has been added to the 
line of rotary pumps made by Black- 
mer Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Extremely viscous liquids up to 100,000 
SSU may be pumped with this unit. 
Vanes are positively actuated by push 
rods through the rotor and shaft. 

Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRODE: Developed for main- 
tenance and production work on spe- 
cial steels of high-alloy and high car- 
bon types, a new electrode is an- 
nounced by All-State Welding Alloys 
Co. Inc., White Plains, N. Y. Identi- 
fied as No. 252, it has a tensile 
strength of 85,000 to 95,000 psi and 
is an alternating current-direct cur- 
rent electrode. 

Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


HOSE: Air Reduction Sales Co., New 
York 17, N. Y., announces % and 
l-inch single line Neoprene hose for 
welding and cutting accessories. Both 
can be used with oxygen equipment 
at working pressures of 200 psi. In- 
ner lining of hose is made of Neo- 
prene rubber, remainder is of vul- 
canized natural rubber content and 
tough braided fabric. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


BEARING TOOL: Worn sleeve bear- 
ings can be removed from motor 
endplates and new bearings inserted 
in one operation with a new tool de- 
veloped by Wagner Electric Corp., 
St. Louis 14, Mo. It is available in 
four sizes for motors with finished 
bearing sizes of 0.655, 0.751, 0.812 
and 1.062-inches. 


Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


LIQUID FLOW CONTROLLER: A 
new model Transometer which will 
generate an air pressure signal from 
2 to 15 pounds has been designed by 
Askania Regulator Co., Chicago, Ill. 
It can be used directly with present 
types of air operated controllers, 
eliminating necessity for a _ trans- 
former to convert usual Transometer 
low pressure signals to desired 2-15 
psi values. 

Check No, 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


INTERCOM SYSTEM: Executone 
Inc., New York 17, N. Y., has devel- 
oped a fully-selective, explosion-proof, 
electronic intercom system that is 
particularly suited for plants where 
atmosphere in work areas contains 


— 


certain highly inflammable and ex. 
plosive gases or vapors. Station. jy 
hazardous areas can call thos: jp 
either hazardous or nonhazar joys 
areas. Person called can answer fron 
any reasonable distance without stop. 
ping his work or approaching his 
station. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Dy taj), 


STAPLING HAMMER: Bostich 
Westerly, R. IL. offers a new heavy. 
duty automatic stapling hamme; 
Model H4 drives staples with a 1. 
inch crown and %-inch legs and th 
staples are so engineered that legs 
diverge inside the work, putting then 
under tension and increasing thei; 
holding power. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Detai\ 


VALVES: The new V8 series oil- 
hydraulic control valves announced b) 
Hydraulic Equipment Co., Clevelan: 
17, O., are for large volume oil-hy- 
draulic systems for road building ani 
earthmoving machinery, heavy dut) 
industrial equipment and hydrauli 
presses. Valve will handle 80 gal- 
lons of oil per minute at operating 
pressures up to 1000 psi. 


Check No, 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


DRAWING LUBRICANT: Designate: 
as Murphy process No. 1 drawing oil 
a new drawing lubricant is an- 
nounced by Phoenix Oil Co., Cleve- 
land 5, O. It can be applied direct; 
to blanks by rolls, swab or spray as 
it has the consistency and appearance 
of medium viscosity oil. For light 
work it is mixed with water. 


Check No. 28 on Reply Card for more Detail 


COMPUTING SERVICE: Telecon- 
puting Corp., Burbank, Calif., has 
ceveloped and is manufacturing spe- 
cial equipment for reading data fron 
graphs, film or tape records and con 
verting the results directly int 
punched card form, suitable for arith 
metical analysis in the field of struc: 
ture, electronics, chemistry, physics 
hydraulics, etc., as well as computa- 
tion of manufacturing and productio! 
study tables and statistical analysis 
determining correlation functions, fre- 
quencies, etc. 

Cheek No. 29 on Reply Card for more Detail 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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THE STEEL markets developed something of 
the jitters last week with the outcome of the 
labor dispute in the industry injecting a degree 
of uncertainty almost without precedent. Lack- 
ing definite word whether there would be a se- 
lective strike, or no strike at all, steel users all 
week long sought to expedite mill shipments. 
Many expected to rely on inventories to bridge 
the expected gap in mill shipments. 


IMPACT— Effect of a strike on the steel mar- 
kets at this time would be difficult to appraise. 
Much would depend on the extent of the walk- 
out, the number and capacity of plants in- 
volved, and length of the work stoppage. Feel- 
ing in the trade is that immediate repercussions 
from any walkout would be less severe than in 
the 1946 strike. Then steel shortages prevailed 
on every side and consumers’ inventories were 
virtually non-existent. Conditions today are the 
reverse of those three years ago. Demand-sup- 
ply balance has been attained in the various 
product markets and consumers’ inventories, 
generally speaking, are sufficiently high to 
bridge a substantial gap in mill shipments for 
some time in view of the slower pace of manu- 
facturing activity. Automotive industry stocks 
are reported adequate for several weeks. 


RAW MATERIALS—Some suppliers to strike- 


threatened steel plants last week received ship- 
ment holdup instructions as the mills prepared 
for a walkout. Plans were made for banking 
some blast furnaces and the stockpiling of iron 
ore last week. One steelmaker informed ore ship- 
pers it would not accept deliveries at its docks 
after midnight, July 15. In event of a prolonged 
strike lake shipping would be adversely affec- 
ted since the steel companies would be com- 
pelled to tie up loaded ore vessels at lower lake 
ports once stockpiling facilities at such points 
became jammed. Shipment suspension orders 
were issued by some producers to scrap, oil and 
other mill suppliers, but the extent of such hold- 





ups was impossible to determine because of the 
state of flux in the status of the labor dispute, 
and the uncertainty as to the scope of the strike 
should it actually transpire. It was thought hold- 
up of scheduled mill shipments would further 
depress scrap prices. 


DEMAND— Some slight quickening of inquiry 
for pig iron and steel products was reported at 
a few points as the threat of a strike became 
increasingly ominous. However, sellers said this 
inquiry meant little since it came too late for 
them to do much about satisfying such protec- 
tive buying. The steelmakers continued to ship 
on schedule through the week with new buying 
light. Here and there reduction of consumer 
inventories below the safety point is reported 
and this is expected to result in a spurt in order- 
ing before long. Meanwhile, steel consumption 
continues on the downside, in part due to vaca- 
tion curtailments and shutdowns. 


OPERATIONS—Steelmaking operations 
snapped back sharply last week from the holi- 
day week slump. The national ingot rate was 
estimated at 77 per cent of capacity, a gain of 17 
points over the preceding week. This repre- 
sented a sharper recovery than had been ex- 
pected, and was only three points below the rate 
in effect just prior to the holiday. 


PRICES— Few changes of note were effected in 
steel prices last week. Another producer an- 
nounced adoption of lower polishing extras on 
stainless steel sheets and some warehouses were 
reported taking similar action. Reflecting an 
easing in the open market for sheet bars, STEEL’s 
composite for semifinished steel declined last 
week to $62.12 from $63.12 the preceding week 
and compared with $68.62 in the like week a 
year ago. Other composites held unchanged 
and compared with those for the like week last 
year as follows: Finished steel, $91.82 and 
$80.27; steelmaking pig iron, $45.60 and $40.74; 
steelmaking scrap, $19.17 and $40.83. 





STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
1 Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
July 16 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh 73.5 +.20* SS 9S.5 
os Chicago 93.5 +-26* SS 90 
&- Eastern Pa SO L232 a0 O4 
3 Youngstown 75 25 44 SO 
a Wheeling 81 +13 92 83.5 
$ Cleveland 75.5 +-11* 94.5 92 
$s Buffalo . 87.5 125 101 R88 5 
pa Birmingham 100 None 100 
S New England 10) 1. 2 83 S7 
o Cincinnati. 96 + 24 +S 87 
3 St. Louis 75.5 None 2 2 
a Detroit. 102 111" 100 92 
Western 75 4.5 
Estimated national 
rate ; Tecate $17 90.5 92.5 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947. *Revised 





News Summary—P. 51 


Engineering News—P. 81 
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MARKET PRICES 








COMPOSITE MARKE 


Arithmetical Price Composites* Month ¥ 5 Years 
Ago Ago Ago FINISHED STEEL 
July 16 July 9 June 1949 July 1948 July 1944 WEIGHTED COMPOSITE 

a. ok. ORS $91.82 $91.82 $92.06 $80.27 $56.73 June 1949 4.01731 
Semifinished Steel 62.12 63.12 65.28 68.62 36.00 May 1949 4.01731¢ 
Steelmaking Pig Iron ........ 45.60 45.60 45.60 40.49 23.00 Apr. 1949 4.02031, 
Steelmaking Scrap .......... 19.17 19.17 20.85 40.67 19.17 June 1948 3.57740 

June 1944 2.46683. 


* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 


| 


AVERAGES 














Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin pate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 
rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods), on Basic Pig iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 

+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 
products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 


and tubes; 


sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; 


black electric weld pipe and tubes; 


black seamless pipe and tubes; 
hot-rolled strip; 


drawn wire; 


nails and staples; 
and cold-rolled strip. June, 1949, figure is preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. 
wire rods, cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. 


Finished Materials 


July 16, 
1949 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills........ 3.35c 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.8164 
Steel bars, Chicago mills.......... 3.35 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.25 
Shapes, Chicago mills............. 3.25 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia.......... 3.4918 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.40 
Plates, Chicago miilis ............. 3.40 
Plates, del. Philadelphia........... 3.5848 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.25 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh..... 4.00 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh... 4.40 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills...... 3.25 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills..... 4.00 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills... 4.40 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills.. 3.25 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.375 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh..... 4.15 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills ...... 5.15 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75f 
. . . 

Semifinished 
I Oe eee eee wens dw $67.00° §$ 
eee, “SD 6.05 vaca ards otwecsde 52.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh....... 52.00 
Wire rod ¥ to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.40c 


* Nominal. 





t 1.50 lb coating. 


from mills. 
Pig Iron 
June, Apr., July, July 16, June, 
1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 
3.35¢ 3.35¢c 3.105¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides) $48.08 $48.08 
3.8164 3.8164 3.545 he BT oor Eee 46.00 46.00 
3.35 3.35 3.065 Basic eastern, del. Philadelphia..... 49.39 49.39 
3.25 3.25 2.975 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 
3.25 3.25 2.965 No, 2 fdry., del. Philadelphia...... 49.89 49.89 
3.4918 3.4918 3.18 No, 2 foundry, Chicago............ 46.25 46.25 
3.40 3.50 3.155 No. 2 foundry, Valley.............. 46.50 46.50 
3.40 3.40 3.115 Southern No. 2 Birmingham........ 39.38 39.38 
3.5848 3.6348 3.41 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati...... 45.43 45.43 
3.25 3.26 2.975 NS eee ere a 46.50 46.50 
4.00 4.00 3.70 WiaTenIee, CRICRMD 2... .ccccccsseces 46,50 46.50 
4.40 4.40 4.10 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 
3.25 3.25 2.965 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 175.00 
4.00 4.00 3.70 
4.40 4.40 4.10 
3.25 3.50 3.140 SCRAP 
4.375 4.375 3.965 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $21.00 $22.60 
4.15 4.15 3.965 Heavy melt, steel, No. 2, E. Pa. ... 16.00 17.75 
5.15 5.15 5.255 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago... 19.50 20.70 
$7.75t $7.75t $6.74 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Valley.... 18.50 21.30 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 15.00 17.80 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 19.25 20.35 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago......... 27.75 27.75 
No. 1 cast, Chicago.........-sse0. 27.50 27.50 
67.00° $67.00* $62.80 
52.00 52.00 47.80 
52.00 52.00 47.80 COKE 
3.40¢ 3.775¢ 3.415¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace....... $13.25 $13.70 
Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 15.75 16.15 
Chicago, oven foundry, ovens....... 20.00 20.24 


tin and terne plate; 


Apr., 
1949 
$48.08 


66.00 
175.00 


$25.12 
20.69 
23.75 
22.75 
20.38 
24.38 
31.31 
30.25 


$14.44 
17.00 
20.40 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 


basis to products within the range of sizes, 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, nominal. Forging quality, $50 
per net ton mill. 


Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 


Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa.; $71, 
Fontana, Calif. 


Blooms, Slabs: $61 


Forging Quality Billets, 
$63, Conshohocken, 


per net ton, mill, except: 
Pa.; $80, Fontana, Calif. 


Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net tor, mill except: $65 Conshohock- 
en, Pa.; $82, Fontana, Calif. 

Sheet Bars: Nom., per net ton, mill; 
in open market $50-$55 per gross ton, 


Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 


Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill. 


Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c- per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.70c, Worcester, Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 
Calif.; 4.10c, Los Angeles. Basic open-hearth 
and bessemer, 7/32 to 47/64-in., inclusive, 
3.50c, Sparrows Point, Md. 


sales 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars .(0.H. only; base 20 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.50c Atlanta; 
Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c, Houston; 3.95c, 
Kansas City; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 4.05c, 
Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif.; Portland, 
Oreg., Seattle; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo. 


Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and Moline, Ill.; 4.00c, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: mill, 
4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 


4.75c, Fontana, Calif. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40, 
and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, 
4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, St. 


3.75c, 


Louis; 


except: 
4.80c, Los Angeles; 


000 Ib 
Pitts- 


Indianapolis; 


4.36c, 


Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c Newark, N. J., Hart- 
ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, 
Mass.; 4.48c, Camden, N, J.; 5.40c, Los 
Angeles. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mili, except: 
4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- 
field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except: 5.30c, Ecorse, Mich. 

Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 
except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif.; 
3.75¢c, Houston; 3.95c, Kansas City; 
4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, Se- 
attle, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.25c, 
Minnequa, Colo. Fabricated: To consumers: 
4.25c, mill, except: 5.00c, Seattle. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 3.85c, Williams- 


port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. 


Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 
(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25c 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand pu 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets 


3.25c, mill, except: 3.45¢c, Ecorse, Mich.; 


3.35¢, Pa.; 


Torrance, 


Conshohocken, 
Calif. ; 


Houston; 
Pittsburg, 
Calif. 


Hot-Rolled 


nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 


Va. 


8.60c, 
9.50¢, 
(hand 
Econo- 
ddled), 
Pa. 


(18-gage and heavier): 


3.65c, 
3.95c, 


4.15c, Fontana 


Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
4.40c, Alabama 


grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


hot-rolled 


Finished material (except tin plate) and 
Delivered prices represent lowest 


July 
1948 
$44.08 
40.60 
43.77 
43.58 
44.27 
41.10 
41.10 
40.72 
46.43 
40.30 
41.50 
59.60 
150.00 


$40.75 
4¢.00 
4v.05 
40.75 
40.25 
44.30 
57.80 
68.50 


$14.25 
17.00 
19.86 


City, Ala.; 5.05c, Torrance, Calif.; 5.25c, Ko- 


komo, Ind. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c, 


Ecorse, Mich., 
tana, Calif.; 4.95c, 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: 


Granite City, IIl.; 
Pittsburg, Calif. 


4.90c, 


Fon- 


(Based on 5 cent 


zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 4.80c, Kokomo, Ind.; 


5.15c, Pittsburg, 


Galvannealed Sheets: 
5.30c, Kokomo, Ind. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 


Torrance, 


4.95c, 


Calif. 


mill, 


(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, 
5.40c, Granite City, I].. Kokomo, Ind.; 5.75c, 


Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 
Long Ternes, 


4.80c, mill. 


except: 


16 flat Copper Steel 


except: 


No. 10 (Commercial quality): 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c mill, except: 


4.60c Granite City, IIL; 


Silicon Sheets, No. 24: 


4.70¢, 


Field: 


Ecorse, Mich. 


5.15¢, mill. 


Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.95c, Warren. 


Electrical: Hot-rolled, 


5.95c, 


mill, 


except: 


6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, Ill.; 


6.45c, Warren, O. 


Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, 


7.20c, Warren, O. 
7.50c, mill, 


Il. ; 


Dynamo: 
City, Ill. 


Transformer 72, 8.05c, 
58, 9.30c, mill, 


High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: 


except: 


mill; 
52, 10.10c, mill. 


7.70¢, 


65, 8.60c, 


Granite 


mill, 


Hot-rolled, 


4.95c, mill, except: 5.15¢, Ecorse, Mich. Gal- 


(No 10), 
except: 


vanized 
6.05c, mill, 


6.75c, mill. 
6.25c, Ecorse, 


Cold-rolled, 
Mich. 


STEEL 
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40.72 
46.43 
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41.50 
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150.00 


$40.75 
4.00 
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40.75 
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$14.25 
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MARKET PRICES 





Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.40c, 
Atlanta; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 7 

troit; 3.65c, Houston; 3.85c, Kansas City, Mo.; 
4.00 Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.25e, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.30c, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 4.40c, Fontana, Calif. One 
company quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base. 


Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and _ less); 
4.00c, mill, except: 4.00-4.25c, Warren, O.; 
4.15c, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.20-4.25¢, Detroit; 4.25c, Dover, O.; 4.50c, 
New Haven and Wallingford, Conn., Boston; 
4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. J.; 4.90c, Fontana, 
Calif.; 5.75c, Los Angeles. One company 
quotes 4.50c, Pittsburgn base; another, 4.55c, 
Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Wor- 
cester, Mass., base, 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Boston, Youngstown 
Wallingford, Conn. Over 0.40 to 0.60 ron 
5.50c, mill except: 5.65c, Chicago; 5.78¢, 
Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, Mass., Walling- 
ford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 5.95¢, Boston. 
Over 0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, 
Chicago; 6.35c, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mass. ,Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton and 
Harrison, N. J. Over 0.80 to 1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, 
except: 7.85c, Dover, O.; 8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, 
Worcester, Mass., Bristol, Conn., Trenton and 
Harrison, N. J. Over 1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35¢c, 
mill, except: 10.15c, Dover, O.; 10.50c, Chi- 
cago; 10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton and 
Harrison, N. 


Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass., Harrison, N. J. 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95¢c, mill, except: 5.15c, Ecorse, Mich, Cold- 
rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Piate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings. 


Electrolytie Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tim, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 


Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 


Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Ill. 


Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 


Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating I.C. 8-lb, $17.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.50c 
Coatesville, Pa., Claymont, Del., Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Harrisburg, Pa.; 3.65c, Ecorse, 
Mich.; 3.80c, Houston; 4.00c, Fontana, Calif. ; 
cane geet Minnequa, Colo.; 6.25c, Kansas 
ity, Mo. 


Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.50c, Coatesville, Pa., mill. ‘ _ 
High-Strength, Lew-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.40c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, 
N. Y.; 3.65c, Houston; 3.80c, S. San Fran- 
cisco, Fontana, Calif; 3.85c, Kansas City, 
Mo., Torrance, Calif.; 4.15c, Minnequa, Colo. ; 
4.30c, Seattle, Los Angeles. 

Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill, 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
except: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa. 
Lackawanna, N, ‘ 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basi or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
4.25c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind. ; 
— Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, Minnequa, 
sg Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.75c, Kansas City 
rod 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 5.10c, Pittsburg, 
-alif.; 5.15¢, S. San Francisco. One producer 
mates 4.15c, Chicago base; another 4.50c, 
-Tawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pitts urgh and Birmingham. 
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Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.65c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.85c, Worcester, 
Palmer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30e, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa.; 
5.50c¢, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 4.95c, Atlanta; 5.10c Worcester, 
Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.75c, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes 4.80c, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; 
another, 5.20c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 
Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind.; 5.40c, Atlanta; 5.55c, Worcester, Mass. ; 
5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. 
San Francisco, Calif. One producer quotes 
5.25¢e, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; another, 
5.65c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 
109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, Colo., 
Cleveland; 123, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 103, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; 
another, Col. 113, Crawfordsville, Ind.; 111 
Houston, freight equalized with Birmingham 
and Pittsburgh. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Kokomo, Ind., At- 
lanta; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 132, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col, 109, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago base; another, Col. 114, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 

Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 130, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, 
S. San Francisco. One producer quotes Col 
123, Chicago and Pittsburgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col, 114, Duluth; 
121, Moline, Ill.; 122, Minnequa, Colo.; 125, 
Johnstown, Pa.; $120 per net ton, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
107, Atlanta; 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Koko- 
mo, Ind.; 113, Minnequa, Colo.; 130, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 115, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b, midwestern plants. 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 
Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in length 35 off 
Y and % x 6-in. and shorter ........ 37 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter.. 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. .... 30off 
TIO: TOUS. cccccccccsccesersecec veces Sore 
PROSE TED oid awd diene tose cncessveces 47 off 
Lag bolts, 6 in. and shorter ........ 37 off 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. ........ 35 Off 
Stove Bolts 
In packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 
A.S. 

A.S. Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
| he and smaller ........ 41l0ff  ..... 
Ye-in, and smaller .......... eee 38 off 
MACH £00 bb apabiscecee COG seen 
eAM.-D-iN, wcecceeeeccreeses seees 37 off 
EE ES pS re is 37 off 35 off 
1%-in. and iarger .... 34 off 28 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 


(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 bright)....... - 46 off 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
5% and smaller x 6 and shorter.... 40 off 


Square Head Set Screws 
Upset l-in. and smaller............ 51 off 
%, %, & 1x 6-in. and shorter.. 


Headless, Y%-in. and larger 31 off 
. 
Rivets 
F.o.b. midwestern plants 
Structural %-in. and larger ........ 6.75¢ 
erin. and under ...rccesecccceces . 48 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F.o.b. shipping point, to jobbers..Net to $1 off 





For prices of stainless and tool steels please 
refer to July 11 issue, Page 131. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Eastern mill carlot 
prices, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. Discounts from base: 





Butt Weld 
In, Bik. Gal. In. Blk. Gal. 
Wpcseee 39%- 11l- Wiss due 46%-— 30%- 
41% 13% 4S% 33% 
ees 37%=- 13 1% 47- 31- 
39% 15} 49 34 
ay eee 34- 9%- 1% 47 e- 31%- 
36 12% 49% 34% 
Mia as 41- 23%- 2 48— 32- 
43 26% 50 35 
Baivws 44- 27%4- 21%4,3.. 48%—- 32%- 
46 3 50% 35% 
3% &4 44% 2 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal. 
Zncee 40% 25 38% 23 12%- 
2%.. 44% 29 4114 26 18—- 
26 
Sesoe 44% 29 41% 26 204 
b 2 aa 
3%&4 42%- 26- 43% 28 23 
46% 31 28 
5&6. 42%- 26- 43% 28 28 
4414 29 
7 43% 27 


Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to con- 
sumers abcut $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Butt Weld 


In, Blk. Gal. In, 
Meeeccs 40% 12% eee 
Moan ae 14% 
. ee 35 11% 1 
\ 40— 24%-— 
42 25! 2 
; 43 28 %— 
: 15 29 2% &3 
as 45%- 31} 
47 32! 34% & 4 





Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Bik. Gal, Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
2. 39% 24 37% 22 27- 11% 
¢ 37 22 
21 43% 28 40 25 32%—- 17- 
40% 25 
3 43% 28 10% 25 35- 19%- 
40 25 
314-4 41144—- 28%—- 42% 27 37%- 22- 
4514 30 42% 27 
5&6 41%- 28- 421%, 27 21 27 
43% IS Uy 
8... 45% 29 444%, 28 441 28 
10... 45 28% 44 27% 44 27% 
ifinn. 274 43 26% 43 264 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 


earlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton, 


In. Bik. Gal, Lap Weld 
Butt Weld In. Blk. Gal. 
%. +59 90 1%.. 22 +47% 
%... +420 Ta 1%.. Tisy +40 
%... +10 +36 2.... +7% +31 
1 and 2%-3 +5 +26% 
14% +4 +27 4.... List +20% 
1%.. —2 423% 4%-8 + 2 +22 
pene eee 9-12. +12 +31% 


wall thickness, cut 


100’, mill; minimum 
lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive. 

o.D. B.W. —Seamless— Elec. Weld 
In, Ga H.R, C.D. EB. C.D; 
1 3 11.50 13.39 13.00 13.00 
i% 13 13.62 15.87 3.21 15.39 
1% 13 15.05 17.71 14.60 17.18 
1% 3 17.11 20.15 16.60 19.54 
2 13 19.18 22.56 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 21.37 25.16 20.73 24.40 
2% 12 23.54 27.70 22.83 26.88 
1%. 33 25.79 30.33 25.02 29.41 
9%, 2 27.33 32.14 26.51 31.18 
3. 012 28.68 3.76 27.32 32.74 
ee ¢ 33.39 39.29 32.39 38.11 
$% 11 35.85 42.20 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51 52.35 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 58.99 69.42 is 

5 9 68.28 80.35 

6 7 104.82 123.33 


Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 
$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
Burlington, N. J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 
A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-Ib; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill, except: $3.30, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 Ib, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $3.55 per 100 Ib, Williams- 
port, Pa., Huntington, W. Va. 

Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill. 

Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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MARKET PRICES ia = 
aT 

Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. = 

: ’ = Be 
Pig Iron Metallurgical Coke en ene, 98: Lat, 
| Per Gross Ton Price per Net Ton astern Silica Coke Oven Shepes: 

No. 2 Besse- Beebive Ovens Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sx | we 
| Basic Foundry Malleable mer Connellsville, furnace. . $13.00-13.50 Phtoo goons . eh set 
| Bethlehem, Pa., furnace... .. $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 $49.50 New River’ foundry. ag.09 «Joliet. or Rockdale, Ill, EF. chi. Mp 
i Newark, N. J., del. ...... 50.5334 51.0334 51.5334 52.0334 Wi : an 5 25 cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81. me 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., del 52 63 53.134 Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 Bo: 
» N. Y., . 52 wene 52.634 . eee Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 Basic Brick - 

Birmingham, furnace ....... 38.88 39.38 . Oven Foundry Coke (Base prices per net ton; f.0.b Phi 
NS ON, cinescececs seve 45.43 Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa.) 
Everett, Mass., ovens. Burned chrome brick, $66; Chemi-. Ba 
Buffalo, furnace ........... 46.00 46.50 47.00 New England, del.3.. 22.70 “cal-bonded chrome brick, $69 Bal 
BOON, OL. cece eis... S602 55.42 55.92 Chicago, ovens ....... 20.00 magnesite brick, $91; chemical No! 
Rochester, del. ........... 47.95 48.45 48.95 Chicago, del. ....... 121.45 bonded magnesite, $80. "7 
Syracuse, del. ........... 49.39 49.89 50.39 Detroit, del. ........ 23.76 Wa 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 Magnesite 
8Chicago, district furnaces.. 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 47.00 Milwaukee, ovens .... 20.75 e Bu 
Milwaukee, del. .......... 47.82 47.82-48.32 48.32 48.82 Indianapolis, ovens ... 19.85 8 ee: 2 ang Bu 
Muskegon, Mich., del. . 51.28-51.78 51.78 owes pon ge orks ay Domestic dead-burned, %” grains Pit 
en gig lialalal 23.61 Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
Cleveland, furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 etroit, del. ........ : bags, $35.00-35.50 Del 
Akron, del. .............. 48.3002 48.8002 48.8002 49.3002 [ronton, O., ovens..... 38.40 4 f 
i Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 Dolomite Cle 
Duluth, furnace ............ 46.50 46.50 47.00 = oa ct ional ee (Base prices per net ton) Cle 
| E ; Cae 70 FN “i or 22.55 Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill. Cin 
| Erie, Pa., furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 aca os Se, sete 22°70 meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply. i 
hess Rann sn Pil ad aaa 17.70 mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W Chi 
Everett, Mass., furnace..... 50.00 50.50 Birmingham, ovens ... . Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin Chi 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.45 —_ Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25: ua 
Geneva, Utah, furnace. 46.00 46.50 Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.40 Thornton, McCook, Ill., $12 35: ” 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. .... 54.0578 Portsmouth, 0., ovens. a3.50 Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., St 
Portland, Oreg., del. ..... es 54.0578 a tee eeeee Ray 4 $12.45. St 
Los A les, S F 53.5578 54.057 etroit, del. ....... 7 
ngeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 Settee, 62. ........ 22.75 Bir 
Granite City, Il., furnace... 47.90 48.40 48.90 Flint, del. ...+.++++- a Bil 
DRS, soc kn vances 65° "15° 9.65° Pontiac, del. ....... 21.98 res 
a _— — — Saginaw, del. ....... 23.30 : Om 
Ironton, Utah, furnace...... 47.00 47.50 Lake Superior Iron Ore Los 
Includes representative switching Gross ton, 51%% (natural) Fr 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace.... 46.00 146.50 charge of: *, $1.05; f, $1.45. 2% Or Ceuii:tiiiee wee 
CE OTEK, Wh. ck cc wsccs 50.50 51.00 within $4.03 freight zone from 0 Sar 
; works. (Any increase or decrease in R.R om 
+Neville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 a freight rates, dock handling charges 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 48.08 Coal Chemicals and taxes thereon effective after ext 
é ss Dec. 31, 1948, are for buyer's ac- Ba: 
Pittsburgh(Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 ° 47.00 Spot, cents per gallon, ovens count. ) 149 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) Old range bessemer ......... $7.60 150 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Pure benzol .........- » m4 on rp nonbessemer ...... 4 
Steelton, Pa., furnace...... 48.00 48. y Toluol, one degree..... 19. . anenn spect eer Sid Sadia a ae 
. - si ated ateaad Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 7.20 
Struthers, 0., furnace....... 46.00 eee cee Per ton bulk, ovens High phosphorus ........- Pr ee) 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace..... 48.00 48.50 49.00 49.50 Sulphate of ammonia ...... $45.00 Eastern Local Ore 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 49.39 49.89 50.39 50.89 Per pound, ovens Cents, units, del. E. Pa. Spi 
(Effective as of Oct. 1) Foundry and basic 56.62% ero: 
Toledo, ©., furnace ........ 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 Phenol, 40 (carlots, re gro 
i “g concentrates, contract ..... 16.00 < 
Cee GAR wcececcece 50.8230 51.3230 cave oy turnable drums) ... 13.50 adie “ _ 
Troy, N. ¥., furnace........ 48.00 48.5 Do., less than carlots 14. ae wen 
‘ 4 veel Aes Do., tank cars ..... 12.50 Cents per unit, c.t.f. Atlantic ports Sta 
Youngstown, ©0., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 47.00 (Effective as of Oct. 25) Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: app 
Mansfield, O., del. ....... 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022. «51.1022, ss Naphthalene flakes, OPT ee ee 17.00 ton 
balls, bbl to oe Long-term contract ....... 15.00 pac 
* Including 3 per cent federal] transportation tax. “household use’’ .. 13.75 Brazil iron ore, 68-69%...... 19.50 0 
¢ Low phosphorus southern grade. : 
+ To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 R f + + Tengen Ore — 
See eee Homestead, McKeesport, Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 etracrories Wolframite and_ scheelite Pal 
rackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. per short ton unit, duty rf 
§ Includes, in addition to Chicago, South Chicago, 1., East chi- ‘Prices per 1000 brick, f.0.D. plant) aig $26-s8 
szago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. Fire Clay Brick M ene poe 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, sincere $23 
Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron Electrodes Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, Long term contracts, involving large oe 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, tonnages, prices are nominal; near- ear 
6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base). .$59.50 Pa.’ Ottawa, Ill, $100. Hard- by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8¢-43.8¢ per gan 
6.51-7.00.. 60.50 9.01- 9.50. 65.50 (Threaded, with nipples unboxed) fired $135 at above points long ton unit, c.i.f. United States Lov 
7.01-7.50.. 61.50 9.51-10.00. 66.50 : E , . x ; . rts; prices on lower grades ad- (Mr 
7 on High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; ports; 
7.51-8.00.. 62.50 10.91-10.50. 67.50 Inch Cents per Ib, Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, justed to manganese content and 0.16 
Hyg . = 4 oy “¥ y _ = “4 Diam. Length f.o.b. plant Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., impurities. loac 
- ee _ Deli 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. West Decatur, Orviston, Clear Chrome Ore pie 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher Graphite field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New York, Lx 
. 17, 18, 20 60, 72 6.00 ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles pats 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 anger P< es ton, S.C., plus ocean freight dif- aaa 
Pri 7 48, 60 17.75 roup, or ens, ” erential for delivery to Portland, Add 
aivery mom, pine 1 ay gle amg S 48, 60 19.00 Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak edn ., and/or Tacoma, Wash. ane 
; sbi * 4, 5% 40 19.5° Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. (S 8 paying for discharge; dry Med 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 3 40 20.50 Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, basis, subject to penalties i/ C 1 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.50 furnace, 2% 24, 30 21.00 or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, guarantees are not met.) bulk 
Niagara Falls; $80 open-hearth and 2 24, 30 23.00 Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- tottite ea aieiin pact 
foundry grade, Keokuk, Towa, or field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, n wie live} 
Wenatchee, Wash., freight allowed or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or EBD. BB 2 ccccccccercdeve 37.00 Man 
to normal trade area. 12% Ib pig- Carbon Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 48% 3:1 ..... eecccceesece ogee nax 
lets, $85, Keokuk, Iowa, freight al- 40 100, 110 7.50 Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $74. 48% MnO ratlo........eeeeee 31.00 9” 5 
towed to normal trade area. Add 35 100, 110 750 LOW-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- south African (Transvaal) 37 
$1 a ton for each additional 0.5% 30 84, 110 7 ggg, Rl gars agg ea a $25.50-$26.0 BP Mar 
Si to 18%; $1 for each 0.5% Mn 94 72 to 104 7:50 Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIl., SBM. TO TORO 0 ag i ccacidees 35e: 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.45% max. P. 17 to 20 84, 90 _ | Ladle Brick 48% no ratio....... ‘ “39.00-30.00 30¢ 
14 60, 72 8.00 a an 50% no ratio ........ 29.50-30.50 FP hyd 
Charcoal Pig Iron 10, 12 , . Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill én 
Semi!-cold blast, low phosphorous. , m4 eo Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, Brazilian—nominal be “re 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn..... $66 New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 44% 2.5:1 lump ......«..- $33 2 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- dale, Wellsville, O. Rhodesian Batic 
tial over and above the price of Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- WOME Zab WEA, woce cocce » $27-$27 50 eam 
Oase grade is charged as well as berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. MIME i MEIC acs oncv oa vaca 30.00 : 
for the hard chilling tron, Nos. 5 Malleable Bung Brick 48% 3:1 lump .. 39.00 a 
and 6.) Fluorspar St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., sh IUMP «ce cceenes 2 
Low Phosphorus Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) i. it 
Pa., $80. |: See ere, Pisa $39. 
Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; Metallurgical grade, f.0.b. shipping Silica Brick ” Molybdenum ’ 
Philadelphia, $56.9786 del. Inter- point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, meinigges Hixt 
mediate phosphorus, Central fur- loads, effective CaF, content, 70% Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., Sulphide conc., lb, Mo., cont., — , b 
nace, Cleveland, $51. or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. $85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Pr re rere e, 90.9 
Ji 
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(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery w'thin switching limits, subject to extras 
SHEETS BARS Standard 
i, PE ong [a ” f ; H.R. Alloy Structural ———PLATES——— 
ia. and c.R. Galv. STRII H.R. Rds. C.F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
Shapes Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga.+ H.R.* C.R.* 
Sr l 
New York (city) 5.803 6.51 7.10 5.82 a 5.77 6.56 §.28 5 5 x: . 
Shapes New York(c’try) 5.60% 6.31 6.90 5.62 es 5.57 6.36 SO ; 5 65 ~ 
z= > Boston (city) .. 5.70 6.70** 7:33 5.75 : 5.67 6.42 8.72 5.57 5.9 7 
pode Boston (e’try). 5.55 6.55** 6.96 ». 60 5.52 6.27 8 57 5.42 7 7 
Phila. (city)... 5.80 6.39 6.73 5.55 ».55 6.09 8.00 5 OF 5 50 e770 
3 fob Phila. (c’try) .. 5.65 6.24 6.58 5.40 5.94 7.8 5.1 5.35 65 
er, Pa.) aie = 4g > ¢ ; oe 
Chemi- Balt. (city).... ) 46 6.36 6.81 57 6.31 1 71 7 41 
Kk, $69 Balt (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.66 5.42 6.16 6 ; 56 7.01 
hemical Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80 eas ah iad pis 6.05 7.05 ; 6.05 6 05 ~ 
Wash, (w’hse). 6.071 5.83 9.88 6.62 82 6.02 7.47 
. Buffalo (del.).. 5.00 5.90 7.57 5.39 6.42 5.10 5.60 10.13 515 5 EQ mite 
» £.0.b Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85 5.75 7.42 5.24 6.27 4.95 5.40 9 60 5 OO 5 35 p : 
grains Pitts. (w’hse).. 4.85 5.754* 6.80 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.40 9.20 $90 0 ¢ 
@ paper : “6 — ® - , < 
Detroit (w'hse) 5.32 6.224* 7.35 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 8 44-859 5.48 67 =~ )9 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.80-6.85 5.15-5.18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60 7.84-8.00 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.3¢ 6.80-6 81 
ii Cleve. (w’hse). 4.85 5.75 6.65-6.70 5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.45 7.84-7.85 5.00-5.01 90-52 6 65-6 6G 
Kk: Bill. Cincin, (w'hse). 5.26! 5.94** 6.83 5.38 6.10 5.43 5.94 5.43 ; 62 70 
ns, Ply. as bias - Z 
rille 7 Chicago (city) . 5.00-5.20% 5.904 6.95 5.00 6.67-6.83 5.05 5.60 7.85 5.05 25 6 7 
Statin Chicago (W’hse) 4.85-5.05 5.754 6.80 4.85 6.52-6.68 190 5 40 220 a om 6.70 
$12.25; Milwaukee(city) 5.18-5.38} 6.084 7.13 5.18 6.82-7.01 5.23 5.78 8.03 5.23 ‘ 
$12.35. 5.23 ).43 6.88 
e, Mo., St. Louis (del.) 5.37 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.198 6.64 5.39 BQ 704 
st. L. (w'hse).. 5.22 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.04¢ 6.49 ». 24 : 44 : 
2 ».44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.00 5.90 6.55 5.00 5. On 6.43 505 : 
3irm’ham(ec'’try) 4.85 5. %o 6.40 1.85 1.85 6.68 190 ‘ ae (.09 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.131 = 8.33 6.13 ‘ 6.18 6.98 , 6.18 e 2R = 
- Los Ang. (city) 6.60 8.05** 7.95 6.80 9.50 6.25 8,20 6.10 6.30 — 
ral) L. A. (w’hse).. 6.45 7.90** 7.80 6.65 1.35 6.10 8.05 = > =s 
3 0.90 6.15 S OF 
San Francisco. . 6.1519 7.508 8.10 6.7510 8.258 5.9010 7.55 10.852 5 90 @ 35 aa 
> moe e@ . KT » . ‘ ).d0 S 1 
in RR. Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707f 9.153 8.80 6.70? rede 6.20 8.15! 10.35 6.30 6 35 yr 
charges * Prices do not include gage extras; + prices include gage and coating extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Ange ene 
e after extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; ** 17 gage; ttas annealed : aT) eee 
Pr’s ac- Base quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 1000 Ib and over: galvanized sheets 450 Ib t 
- 1499 Ib; 1—-1500 Ib and over; *—1000 to 4999 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 lb; +—400 to 1499 lb; 5—1000 to 1999 Ib; *“—1000 lb and over es 200 to 99 io } ene 
+ $7.60 1500 to 1999 Ib; ®—400 to 3999 lb; 1°—400 lb and over; !!—500 to 1499lb 4 ea 
«” 35 
- 7.35 
: th PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRO 
1 the DUCTS 
: MANGANESE ALLOYS 21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- packed 15.9c, ton lot 16.9¢c, less ton 18.05¢ 
a. Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per ered. Spot, add 0.20c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. _ e- 

16.00 gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, .Pitts- “‘SM"? High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1c to max.). Add 0.7c¢ to 85% ferrosilicon prices 
on lower. high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 90-95 t Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump 

o gerts Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% ’ we k ee bic bulk, 16.5¢ per lb of contained Si, carload 
ipprox.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66 ©, C 5-7%) packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7% 
ag ~ « . 2 2 reread * P o- 

17.00 ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, Contract, c.l., 8MxD, walle | 2.0 per Ib of Delivered _ Spot add 0.25c 

15.00 packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; contained Cr, c.l., packed 22.9¢, ton 24.25c, Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50 

19.50 f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N, Y. less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c, max.). Add 0.7¢c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 

rr Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- tin 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, tract, carload, lump, bulk, max, 0.03% C -—saragae “ee oy 97% Si and 1% max 
Sheridan, Pa,; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 31.85¢ per lb of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, ea sarin Aygo > pulk, reguiar 1 .0c per Ib 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 0.06% C 28.75¢, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5¢e, 0.15% pola : packed av.2c, tan lot 21.1¢c, less ton 
$26-$28 to above prices, f.o.b. Los Angeles, San Fran- C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% Sate: AAS LS ine pee «a 10 ® calcium grade 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- ee 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
, . j > OF 3 + orn 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less pene oe (aoe Spot, (pad gir 
ig large $231 f.0.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% 
; near- each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- ; ‘ Contract, basis f.0.b. Niagara 
8c per ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. SM"? Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per ! 
States Low-C ‘ > > . : Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 lb 9.15ce, 
es at: Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c¢ per lb of con- smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. tained cl sarload ac 98 Bho 
nt and HF 0.10% C, 24.75¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- abet aaa un saad Gan ee, BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. po ap my less ton 31.85¢. Delivered. Spot, QUETTED ALLOY: 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5c for max. 0.15% C add 0.2oc. Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
York, grade from above prices, 1c for max. C.30% C, Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: each and containing exactly 2 lb of Cr). Cor 
harles- 1.5¢ for max. 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. Add ic to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome tract, carload, bulk, 13.75¢ per Ib _of briquet, 
ht dif- 0.75% C—max. 7% Si, Special Grade: (Mn prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
rtland, 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 0.25% of N above 0.75%. 16.15¢. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
ish Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. Clini Sieteki’ (tin. 97% € 41% Fer Spot, add 0.25c, a 
. . f “ P = of romium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr an 1 e). lerromanganese quets: (Weighing approx. 
6; ary et ee ee ag t Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 3 1b and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn) 
fes 1 bulk 18 gs Rg ae eet te a , a C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, Contract, carload, bulk, 10.45c per Ib of 
packed 18 06 oe ot 20.0c. mae ¢ i gn ae De ton lot $1.05, iess ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. Fa) seen nga add 5c. less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
37.50 - Pe oh eon notching. Spot, add 0.25c 
39.00 Manganese Metal: (Mn 26% min., Fe 2% SILICON ALLOYS Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
" 31.00 max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload eis , 315 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
-" x D, packed 35.5¢ per lb of metal, ton lot 25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, approx. % lb of Si). Contract, c.]. bulk 10.30c 
oie, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c bulk, 18.5c per Ib of contained Si; packed per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
-$26.00 Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib 19.90-21.70c; ton _ lot 21.00-22.60c, f.o.b. Ni- 11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
, 26.50 35¢; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c: 2000 to 35,999 Ib. agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St for notching. Spot, add 0.25¢ 
D-30.00 30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for Louis rate allowed. Silicon Briquets: (Large size — weighing ap- 
— ae omen-Temoved metal 1.5¢c per pound, f.o.b. 50° Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 ib of Si). 
cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. bulk, 11.3c per Ib of contained Si, carload Contract, cariead, bull, 6.280 per ID of briquet, 
$33.65 0uls or to any point east of Mississippi. packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 1l6c. cl packed 6.988, — eB ee ee ee 
Silicomanganes (Mn 65-68%). Contract, Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. pi taped — vest . in ne ee 
ump, bulk, 1.50% C er 8-20% Si, 8.95c a ; eee ee ee eeeonees 7a Se ser eo 
per Ib of alloy, nanan pes op hg Be tot Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% taining exactly 1 lb of Si) Carload, bulk 
0 800 ee, 7 omg phen led - max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
10.50c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For ama . . F - 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 6 20 pried 75%  Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, & S0e Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching 
ubove prices. Spot add 0.25¢c we iaian bulk, 13.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload small size only. Spot, add 0.25c 
oe” “oe th nites packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% lb of 
CHROMIUM ALLOYS Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained 
i . " A F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa 
Hich-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, e.l., lump, 80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, pos sete 
) 20.5¢ per lb of contained Cr, c.l., packed bulk, 14.65-1lic per Ib of contained Si, carload (Please turn to page 170 
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Pick Up in Metal Sales Continues 


Increased demand supports higher prices for copper and 
and lead. Zinc market also strengthens, but prospects of 
upward revision clouded by steel labor developments 


New York — Metalworking com- 
panies continued to buy substantial 
tonnages of nonferrous metals last 
week, indicating that a more stable 
price structure has been attained. 
Since July 6, when copper advanced 
l-cent and marked a halt to the gen- 
eral price decline that had been under 
way for several months, consumers 
have displayed an increasingly strong 
interest in metals. 

Consensus in the markets is that 
stocks of copper, lead and zinc at 
consuming plants had been allowed 
to drop below safe working levels 
and that they are now in urgent need 
of replenishment. Consumers had 
withdrawn from the markets orig- 
inally while they were reducing their 
high-priced inventories to levels in 
keeping with their reduced operat- 
ing schedules; they extended their 
withdrawal when it appeared they 
could cover their needs at progres- 
sively lower levels by waiting. 

A combination of factors finally 
helped to check the decline. Several} 
mine preducers curtailed production, 
in some instances due to unprofitably 
low prices and in others to labor dif- 
ficulties. New supply of metal shrunk 
further as the result of the steady 
decline in flow of scrap to custom 
smelters at the depressed price lev- 
els. While these developments were 
curtailing supplies, the government 
announced plans to step up _ pur- 
chases of metals for stockpiling. 

Although the future trend of prices 
is dependent to a large degree on 
developments in the general indus- 
trial field, especially the ultimate ef- 
fects of the steel labor disturbance 
on the country’s economy, a better 
balance between supply and demand 
for metals is likely over the balance 
of this year. 


Copper Electrolytic copper ad- 
vanced to 17.6214c, delivered Connec- 
ticut Valley, on July 11. The market 
appeared to be on the firmest basis 
in many months, since metal was of- 
fered at that level by a mine produc- 
er as well as by custom smelters who 
previously had “set” the market. A 
leading seller of lake copper also 
started quoting at 17.75c, delivered, 
the first published quotation for that 
grade since April. 

Following the advance in refined 
copper, all leading fabricators and 
wire drawers raised prices on their 
products to the basis of 17.62%c for 
copper. Red metal scrap prices also 
advanced last week to higher levels 
with refiners and ingot makers offer- 
ing 14.00c to 14.25c for No. 1 cop- 
per. 

Statistics issued by the Copper In- 
stitute revealed that 21,428 tons of 
refined copper were delivered to the 
yovernment for stockpiling during 
June. Total domestic deliveries to- 
taled 45,653 tons compared with 32,- 
566 tons in May, an increase of 13,- 
087 tons. Production of crude copper 
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declined to 63,321 tons from 70,703 
tons in May, due mainly to curtail- 
ment of operations at mines in vari- 
ous parts of the country. Output 
from secondary sources dropped fur- 
ther to only 8285 tons from 10,555 
tons in May and compared with a 
peak of 18,190 tons last February. 

Production of refined copper de- 
clined 6021 tons, amounting to 92,- 
118 tons compared with 98,139 tons 
in May. 

Stocks of copper at refineries in- 
creased sharply during June to a to- 
tal of 166,925 tons, the largest re- 
corded since September, 1940, and an 
increase of about 38,500 tons over the 
total reported at the end of May. 


Lead —- As a result of sustained 
pressure of consumers for coverage of 
their lead needs, custom smelters 
made two advances of %-cent each 
last week, bringing the market to 
14.00c New York, and 13.80c_ to 
13.85c, St. Louis. Thus, a total in- 
crease of two cents a pound has been 
posted since July 8, bringing the mar- 
ket up to the level that had been 
maintained by producers. Substantial 
tonnages of lead were booked at the 
new level for delivery through Au- 
gust while other business was trans- 
acted on an average price basis. 

Following the advance in primary 
lead, manufacturers of lead products, 
oxides and pigments made _ propor- 
tionate upward revisions in prices of 
their products. 


Zinc —- Prime western zinc prices 
held unchanged last week on the 
basis of 9.00c, East St. Louis. Un- 
dertone of the market strengthened, 
however, due to a heavy influx of 
inquiries. Demands for zinc were 
made by various companies in all 
classes of consuming industries; 
some of these firms had been out of 
the market since the first of the 
year. Market observers are awaiting 
the outcome of present unsettlement 
in the steel industry, since a sharp 
and prolonged curtailment in galvan- 
izing operations would nullify the im- 
provement which has been made to 
date in the slab zinc market. 


Tin—Stocks of tin held by the Re- 
construction Finance Corp. as of June 
30 totaled 33,704 tons, an increase of 
9382 tons for the first half of the 
year. This is in addition to some 54,- 
500 tons which are believed to be 
in the government’s permanent stock- 
pile. Receipts in June totaled 7086 
gross tons, including 4080 tons from 
imports and 3006 tons from smelter 
output. Allocations totaled 2863 
tons, or 567 tons above those for May 
and 2131 tons less than in June, 
1948. Total allocations for the first 
six months amounted to 19,150 tons 
compared with 30,550 tons in the like 
1948 period. 

Output of refined tin by the Long- 
horn smelter held practically un- 
changed during June at 3006 tons 
compared with May’ and showed a 





drop from June, 1948, when 5650 
tons were produced. This brought 
the total for the first six months to 
18,479 tons compared with 18 {40 
tons in the like 1948 period and 17,366 
tons in 1947, according to statistics 
issued by the Office of Domestic 
Commerce. 


Alcoa Trial Postponed 


Pittsburgh—Presentation of Alum- 
inum Co. of America’s” defense 
against antitrust charges has been 
postponed until next fall because of 
illness of the trial judge, John C. 
Knox, according to the Alcoa Alumi- 
num News-Letter. The trial had been 
reopened before Judge Knox in the 
United States District Court for the 
southern district of New York. 

Government attorneys had rested 
their case and company attorneys 
had completed about two-thirds of 
their presentation when Judge Knox 
became ill. This necessitated post- 
ponement of the case until the Octo- 
ber term of the court. 

Begun in April, 1937, at that time 
Alcoa was charged with monopoliza- 
tion of interstate commerce in no less 
than 16 markets and commodities. 
Approximately 140 charges’ were 
brought against the company. Court 
decisions cleared Alcoa of all save 
monopoly of the ingot market prior 
to 1940. The company, in view of 
postwar developments, has sought a 
final decision on that charge. Among 
the developments has been the gov- 
ernment’s disposal of war-built alum- 
inum plants. 

It is estimated Alcoa has facilities 
to make about 50 per cent of the pri- 
mary aluminum in this country. The 
government no longer contends that 
Alcoa has an ingot monopoly. How- 
ever, it denies competition conditions 
have been restored in the industry. 
It seeks a decision that will compel 
Alcoa to divest itself of some of its 
properties. 


Metal Prices Cut in Britain 


London—Effective as of July 12, 
Ministry of Supply reduced metal 
prices to the following levels: Elec- 
trolytic copper, £104 (down £13 
10s); good soft lead, £75 10s (down 
£6 10s); prime western zinc, £58 
(down £20). The Ministry’s buying 
price for wrought copper is reduced 
to £70. 

Domestic price for antimony was 
reduced by $160 for 99.6 per cent 
metal to $680 per ton; for 99 per 
cent metal, to $640 per ton. Crude 
antimony of 70 per cent purity was 
lowered by $140 to $520 per ton. 


Phelps Dodge Cable Prices 


New York—Phelps Dodge Copper 
Products Corp. has issued for the 
first time a new price lict covering 
paper insulated leaded power cable”. 
This list covers the full range of 
voltages and conductor sizes for 
solid insulating types as well as 
three-conductor low-pressure g4@3 
filled cables. 

The company alco has advanced 
its prices for copper wire to con- 
form to a price of 17.62%c for re- 
fined metal. 
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MARKET PRICES 





NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic 17.62%c, Conn. Valley; 


Lake, 17.75c., Conn. Valley. 
Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 14.25-16.00c; 


g8-10-2 (No, 215) 24.00c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
20.50c; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.00-13.75c. 
Zinc: Prime western 9.00c, brass_ special 
9.25c, intermediate 9.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 10.00c, delivered. 

Lead: Common 13.80-13.85c; chemical, 13.90c; 


corroding, 13.90-13.95c, St. Louis. 
Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 


pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 Ib and 
over, f.0.b. shipping point. 
Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 15.50- 


15.75¢; No, 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 
14.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, 
granulated or shot: Grade 1, 15.50-15.75c; 
grade 2, 14.50-14.75c; grade 3, 13.50-13.75c; 
grade 4, 12.50-12.75c. Prices include freight 
at carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. 
5% titanium-aluminum alloy No. 1 (low Cu) 
31.00c; No, 2 (2% Cu) 28.00c, f.0.b. Eddy- 
stone, Pa. 

Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 Ib and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex. 

Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max, arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl, $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. 

Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.0.b. Laredo, Tex., 
for bulk shipments. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-lb pigs, 
42.50c; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; ‘‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $79- 
$83 per 76-lb flask. 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
Ib contained Be. 
Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 


$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 


Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.82 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per lb 
under 100 Ib, 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce, 


Silver: Open market, New York, 71.50c per 
ounce. 


Platinum: $69-$72 per ounce. 

Palladium: $24 per troy ounce. 

{ridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.o.b, mill: 
based on 16-cent copper.) 


Sheet: Copper 31.30; yellow brass 27.85; com- 


mercial bronze, 95%, 31.23: 90%, 30.74; red 
brass, 85%, 29.74; 80%, 29.27: best quality, 
28.73; nickel silver, 18%, 41.57; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 50.47. 

Rods: Copper, hot rolled 27.15; cold drawn 
28.40; yellow brass, free cutting, 22.37; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 30.92; 90% 30.43; red 


brass 85% 29.43; 80% 28.96. 

Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.34, yellow brass 
30.86; commercial bronze 90% 33.40; red 
brass 85% 32.65; 80% 32.18. 

Wire: Yellow brass 28.14; commercial bronze, 
95 % 31.52; 90% 31.03; red brass, 85% 30.03: 
80% 29.56; best quality brass 29.02. 

Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.o.b., eastern mills, 
100,000 Ib lots, 23.4216, l.c.l. 24.05, e.1. 
23.55; weatherproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 





ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2s and 3S mill finish c.l. 
Coiled 
Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 
Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 
Inches In., Incl. Base* Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 os Jas 
0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 ae re 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 24.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 
* Minimum length, 60 inches, t Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 lb and over. 








Diam. (in.) —Round— Hexagonal 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 17S-T4 R317-T4 17S-T4 
0.125 48.0 yee wx 
0.156-0.203 41.0 see See 
0.219-0.313 38.0 wae alg 
0.344 37.0 a 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 7 'y aah, 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 Rca Pe 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 cee ye 
0.563 36.5 ma 41.5 
0.594 36.5 Bes own 
0.625 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 ig rr 
0.688 36.5 ee 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 nat 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 ye 37.5 
1.625 33.5 wie 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 wae 
2.125-2.500 32.5 4 ae 
2.625-3.375 31.5 

LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $18.50 per cwt; add 50c per cwt, 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $18.50 per 
ewt. Traps and Bends: List price plus 48%. 


ZINC 


Sheets, 14.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 Ib and over, 
Ribbon zinc in coils, 13.00c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 
Ib and over. Pilates, not over 12-in., 12.00c; 
over 12-in., 13.00c. 


NICKEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
cold-rolled 


Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 
MONEL 
(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 


50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c. 
Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c. 

MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in 
52.00-56.00c; 25 


100,000 Ib lots, 25.193, 1.c.1. 25.943, ¢.1. 25.443: diameter, less than 25 Ib, 
magnet, delivered, c.l. 27.62%, 15,000 lb or to 99 lb, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
more 27.8714, l.c.1, 28.37%, 35.00-36.00c. 
DAILY PRICE RECORD 
- An- 
Copper Lead Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 
June Avg. 16,606 11.850 9.548 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
May Avg. 18.045 13.566 11.880 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
Apr, Avg. 21.774 15.017 14.085 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 
July 1-5.. 16.00 11.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 6-7.. 17.00 11.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 8-9. 17.00 12.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 11... 17.6214 12.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 12... 17.62% 13.35 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
July 13-14 17.62% 13.80-13.85 9.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc, 
prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, f.o.b, Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery. 
unpacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce. 
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Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, f.o.b, Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 26.34c; oval 25.34; cast 25.37c. 
Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
48.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-o0z ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18.00c; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
17.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 lb, 26.25c; over 250 lb, 25.250, 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 lb, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b. Cleveland. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-lb kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
bbl, 24.50c, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 lb, 121.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 lb, 122.25c; less than 200 Ib, 123.75c f.0.b 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c, f.o.b. Sew- 
aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 Ib drums only, 
100 to 600 Ib, 63.3c; 700 to 1900 Ib, 60.9c; 
2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.1c; 10,000 lb and over, 
58.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 42.50c, f.0.b. 
Cleveland; 43.00c, Detroit; 42.00c, Philadelphia. 
Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 ib in 100 
lb kegs, 100.00c, in 400 lb bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
lb bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
97.00c; 100 lb kegs, 98.00c, f.0.b. Carteret, 
N. J. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
lb f.o.b. shipping point. 


Clean Rod Clean 
Heavy Ends Turnings 
Copper ; 14.6214 14.62% 13.87! 
Yellow brass ....... 11.50 11.25 10.62% 
Commercial Bronze 
95% ‘ ein eae 13.75 13.50 13.00 
90% . 13.25 13.00 12.50 
Red Brass 
> Pree Pee 13.12% 12.87% 12.37% 
SO% “e 12.75 12.50 12.00 
Best Quality (71-80%) 12.75 12.50 12.00 
Muntz Metal ... scx sete 10.50 10.00 
Nickel, silver, 10%.. 13.62%4 13.37! 6.81% 
Phos. bronze, A.... 16.50 16.25 15.25 
Naval brass .. . 11.25 11.00 10.50 
Manganese bronze .. 11.25 11.00 10.37 
BRASS INGOT MAKERS 


BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
carload lots) 


No. 1 copper 14.00-14.25, No. 2 copper 13.00- 
13.25, light copper 12.00-12.25, composition 
red brass 10.50-10.75; radiators 8.75, heavy 


yellow brass 8.00-8.25 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 14.00-14.25, No, 2 copper 13.00- 
refinery brass 


13.25, light copper 12.00-12.25, 
(60% copper), per dry copper content 11.25- 
11.50. 


DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 12.25-12.75, No. 2 11.25-11.75, light cop- 
per 10,25-10.75, No. 1 composition red brass 
9.00-9.25, No, 1 composition turnings 8.75-9.00, 
mixed brass turnings 5.50-5.75, new brass 
clippings 10.00-10.50; No. 1 brass rod turnings 
7.50-7.75, brass 5.50-5.75, heavy yellow 
brass 6.00-6.25, new brass rod ends 7.50-7.75 
auto radiators, unsweated 7.25-7.50, cocks and 





faucets 7.25-7.50, brass pipe 7.25-7.50 

Lead: Heavy 9.00-9.50, battery plates 5 75- 
6.00, linotype and stereotype 10.25-10.50, elec- 
trotype 9.00-9.50, mixed babbitt 11.25-11.75 


solder joints, 12.00-12.50. 

Zine: Old zine 3.00-3.50, new die cast scrap 
3.00-3.50, old die cast scrap 2.00. 

Tin: No. 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pipe 
70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 40.00-42.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 9.50-10.00, old sheets 
5.50-6.00, crankcase 5.50-6.00, borings and 
turnings 3.00-3.50, pistons, free of struts, 5.50- 
6.00. 
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MARKET PRICES 








OPEN MARKET PRICES, IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


Pri 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. 
No. 1 Busheling... 
No. 1 Bundles... 

No. 2 Bundles... 

No. 3 Bundles.... . 36, 
Heavy Turnings 16. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12 
Short Shovel Turnings. 16. 
Cast Iron Borings 17 

3ar Crops and Plate.. 21. 
Low Phos, Steel..... 23. 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 
Charging Box Cast. 


$21. 


00 


19.00* 
21.00* 
21.00* 


. 17.00-17.50* 
50-17.00* 


#0-17.00* 


00-17. 


00-21. 


00-23. 


50-13.007 
50-13.00 
50-17.00* 


5bO 
50 
50 


22.00-22.50 
27.00-27 
21.00-21.50 


-50 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00-20.50 
Brake Shoe ........... 21.00-21.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
\xles : 23.50-24.00 
Rails, Random E vengths 22.00-22.50t 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 26.00-26.50 
Rails, 18 in. and under 27.00-27.50 
Railroad Specialties .. 24.00-24.50 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 23.00-23.50 

*Nominal. 

Brokers’ buying prices. 

Crushers’ buying prices 
CLEVELAND 
Heavy Melt. Steel..... $14.50-15.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 14.50-15.50 
No. 2 Bundles.... 12.50-13.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 8.50-9.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00-14.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 14.00-14.50 
Cast Iron Borings..... 14.00-14.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 16.00-17.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 1%.00-17.00 


Cut Structurals 


Cast Iron Gradest 


17.00-18.00 


Mo: 2 Cupola. ........ 23.50-24.50 
Charging Box Cast.. 18.50-19.50 
Stove Plate ... 17.50-18.50 
Heavy Breakable “Cast. 15.50-16.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 14 50-15.50 
Malleable ............ 17.50-18.50 
Brake Shoes ....... 15.50-17.00 
Clean Auto Cast....... 26.50-27.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 21.50-22.50 
Burnt Cast .........+. 14.50-15.8C 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00-21.00 
R.R. Malleable ..... 20.00-21.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 27.00-28.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 24.00-25.00 
Cast Steel .. -.. 24 00-25.00 
Railroad Specialties ++. 24.00-25.00 
Uncut Tires pale oa 23.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. ite 26.00 
+ Nominal. 

VALLEY 

Heavy Melt. Steel $18.50 
No. 1 Bundles. . 18.50 
No. 2 Bundles. 15.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 10.00-10.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 16 00-17.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 16.00-17.00 
Low PROB. ....0<- --. 19.50-20.00 

Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.50-21.00 
MANSFIELD 

Machine Shop Turnings $10 00-10.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 14.00-14.50 
CINCINNATI 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No. 1 Busheling... 17.00 
No, 1 Bundles. 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles. 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 8.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 8.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 8.00 
Cast Iron Borings.... 9.00 
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Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast.. 
Stove Plate ... 
Unstripped Motor "Blocks 
Brake Shoes ae 

Clean Auto Cast 

Drop Broken Cast 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable 
Rails, Rerolling 
Rails, Random Lengths 
Rails, 18 in, and under 


DETROIT 


(Brokers buying pric 
f.o.b. shipping 


No. 1 Bundles..... . $14, 
.60-11.50 
.50-12.00 
No. 1 Busheling...... 14. 
&.00-8.50 


No. 2 Bundles........ 11 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 11 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 


27.00 
21.00 
18.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
27.00 
28.00 


20.00 
17.00 
21.00 
19.00 


28.00 


es, 


point) 


50-15.00 


50-15.00 


8.00-8.50 


Short Shovel Turnings. 9.50-10.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 9.50-10.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 14.50-15.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 20.00-21.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast 16.00-17.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 20.00-21.00 
BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19. 
.00-17.50 
.00-17.50 
.00-17.50 
.00-15.50 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17 


No. 1 Bundles......... 17 
No. 1 Bushelings...... 17 
ae | 15 


Machine Shop Turnings 10. 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 10 
Cast Iron Borings..... 14 
Short Shovelings ...... 14 


Low Phos. ..... eee 19. 


Cast Iron Grades 


ON a a 
_.. SRA 
Heavy Breakable ..... 17 
DEMEUOEENO ao ccsvenveana Ee 
Clean Auto Cast...... 22 


Railroad scrap 


Rails 3 ft. and under 26 
Scrap rails . 21 
Specialties 24 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling...... 

1 Bundles. ae 

2 Bundles...... 14. 
Machine Shop Turnings 10 
Short Shovel Turnings. 13. 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10. 
Bar Crop and Plate... 20. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 21 
Cut Structurals . +) 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings . 
No. 1 Chemical Borings. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 

No. 1 Machinery Cast. 26 
Charging Box Cast.... 23. 
Heavy Breakable Cast 23. 
Unstripped Motor Biocks 18. 
Clean Auto Cast....... 26 
No. 1 Wheels. . « Bi 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $11. 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 109. 
No. 1 Busheling....... 10 
No. 1 Bundles.. ; 

No, 2 Bundles. 


No. 3 Bundles. ‘ 

Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 


00-19.50 


50-11.00 


-50-11.00 


00-14.50 
00-14.50 
50-20.50 


00-23.00 
00-21.00 


-00-18.00 


00-19.50 
.00-22.50 


00-27.00 
00-22.00 
00-25.00 


$17.00 
16.00 
17.00 
17.C0 
50-15.00 
50-11.00 
00-13.50 
00-10.50 
00-21.00 
00-22.00 
00-21.00 
17.00 
17.00 
Nom. 


24.00 
00-27.00 
00-24.00 
00-24.00 
C0-19.00 
00-27.00 
00-27.00 


f.o.b. 


00-11,50 
00-10.50 
00-10.50 


1.50-12.50 
9.00-9.50 


nominal 
4.00 
4.00 


5.00-6.00 


15.00 


es are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted, 


Cut Structurals .. ; nominal 
Elec, Furnace Bundles. 17.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


19.00-20.00 
20.00-21.00 
17.00-17.50 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
No. 1 Machinery...... 
Charging Box Cast.... 


Heavy Breakable. , 17.00-17.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks nom, 
Malleable.... nom. 
BOSTON 

(F.o.b, shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $12.50-13,00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt, Steel 10.50-11.50 
ey ly Re 12.00-13.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 2.50-10.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 5.00-5.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 4.50-5.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 6,.00-6.50 
Bar Crops and Plate... 14.00-15.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 14.00-15.00 
Chemical Borings : 19.50-11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No 1 Cupola Cast..... 19.00-20.00 
Mixed Cast ... 18.00-19.00 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 17.00-18.00 


Stove Plate ... 18.00-19.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 16.00-17.00 


CHICAGO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $19.00-20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00-18.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 19.00-20.00 
No, 2 Bundies......... 15.00-16.00 
No, 3 Bundles. 12.00-13.00* 
Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings ¥9.00-10.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 13.00-14.00 
Cast Iron Borings . 12.00-13.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 19.00-20.00t 
Punchings ... ... 19.00-20.00T 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 19.00-20.00t 
Heavy Turnings 17.00-18.00 
Cut Structurals 20.00-21.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast... 29.00-30.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 Wheels 27.00-28.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt 20.00-21.00 
Malleable ; coves 22-00-23.00T 
Rails, Rerolling ‘na 27. 50-28.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00-23.00 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 28.00-29.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 29.00-30.00 
Railroad Specialties 23.00-24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 23.00-24.00 


tNominal 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Steel $18.00-19,.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00-18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 9.00-11.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 9.00-11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 24.00-25.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 20.00-22.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast...19.00-20.00 
Brake Shoes seeeee 19,00-20.00 
Clean Auto Cast ..... . 28.00-29.00 
Burnt Cast 20.00-21.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R. R. Malleable..... 19.00-20.00 
Rails, Rerolling 25.00-26.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 21.00-22.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 25.00-26.00 
Uncut Tires 18.00-19.00 
Angles, Splice Bars. 24.00-25.00 


BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 14.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 15.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 25.00-26.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 25.00-26.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast... 33.00-34.00 
Btove PIBte oc ssccses 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 30.00-31.00 





STEELMAKING SCR (Pp | 
COMPOSITE | 
July 16 $19.17 
July 9 19.50 
June 1949 20.55 
June 1948 40.67 | 
June 1944 19.17 | 
Based on No. 1 heavy me 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chi 
and eastern Pennsylvania 

















Railroad Scrap 


No. 1R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00-21.09 
R.R. Malleable ...... nomina} 
Rails, Rerolling ..... 30.00-32 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 31.00-32 
Angles and Splice Bars 31.00-32.0 





SAN FRANCISCO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20. 0¢ 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16. 0¢ 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.0 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
i. FE en. 20.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.0 


SEATTLE 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No. 1 Bushelings..... 15.0 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.. 15.00 
No. 3 Bundles. ....... nom 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 22.0 
Cut Structurals .. 22.0 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 25.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00 
BtOVs. PIB 0 6:6: 00:5%.00.05 20.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 20.00 
Malleable ...... 23.00 
Brake Shoes .......... 23.00 
Clean Auto Cast. si 20.00 
ae | eee 22.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 18.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 18.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 18,00 


LOS ANGELES 
(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18,00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ...... nom 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00 
Electric Furnace Bundles 26.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.50 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 25.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


EGR G DAME) no 8% 0us $21.0 
NO. 2) RGN gn sobs 21.4 
Mechanical Bundles.... 19.{ 
Mixed Steel Scrap .. 17.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.4 
Rails, Remelting .... 21, (4 
Raiis, Rerolling 24.00 
OS ee ee 15. Of 
Bushelings, new factory 

Se ayo ere 19.4 
Bushelings, new factory, 

unprep’d 14.1 
Short Steel Turnings 15 

Cast Iron Grades* 

+ ERR es Pe ee 26. 

* Removed from price control 
Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 


f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Sheets, Strip ... 


Forward ordering slight ex- 
cept for cold-rolled carbon and 
galvanized 

Sheet Prices, Page 144 


New York — Absence of forward 
buying marks slackening in flat- 
rolled steel demand, although some 
mills are into September on cold- 
rolled carbon and galvanized. Hot- 
rolled in light gages is still difficult 
to schedule. Specialties are slow and 
here also lack of forward buying is 
apparent. Only easing in automotive 
buying is on the part of some parts 
suppliers who have got ahead of as- 
sembly schedules and piled up inven- 
tories With scattered deferments. Con- 
sumers draw on inventories which are 
being worked off steadily, but more 
slowly than expected. While wasters 
and rejects have moved less readily 
for some time, tonnage has _ not 
backed up materially at the mills. 
One producer is rolling some strip 
sizes on a bar mill, a prewar practice. 
Order placement is frequently tied in 
with delivery. 

Boston—While return to some form 
of basing point selling permitting 
freight absorption will loosen up dis- 
tribution by increasing sources of 
supply, to what extent mills will ab- 
sorb freight per ton on any given 
product is conjectural. Until break- 
even points for various producers are 
more clearly established, any return 
to former delivered base practice is 
likely to be selective. Freights have 
climbed sharply since this practice 
was general; hunger of mills for ton- 
nage under competitive selling will 
be a factor. Meanwhile, users of flat- 
rolled are buying conservatively, op- 
erating off inventories at reduced pro- 
juction rates. While consumption by 
stampers and other industrial users 
is shown substantially, deferred ton- 
nage is expected to be released in 
heavier volume through August and 
September with some new buying ex- 
pected. 

Cold strip prices are steady at 
1.50c, Wallingford and New Haven, 
Conn., while Stanley Works, New 
Britain is 4.50c, Pittsburgh, latter 
producer never going to f.o.b. mill. 


Pittsburgh—-Some mills have aban- 
loned monthly allotment practice on 
hot and cold-rolled sheets, but this is 
not yet true in all instances. Galvan- 
ized sheets are the tightest of all 
sheet and strip items. Return to a 
more competitive market does not 
necessarily mean that prewar steel 
listribution pattern will be adopted, 
even should Congress authorize 
freight absorption. Some producing 
interests would not be in a position 
to ship to remote points. as in the 
prewar period, because of the sharp 
percentage increases in freight rates 
luring the interim which has placed 
mills in the Pittsburgh area at an 
additional competitive disadvantage. 
Should a steel strike not occur sellers 
anticipate a sharp reduction in speci- 
fications from automotive concerns 
who have stocked heavily as a hedge 
against a strike. 

Philadelphia — Execpting cold- 
rolied and light gage galvanized 
Sheet, volume is light. Some mills 
are booked into September on these 
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Sure footing for workers 
... traction for vehicles on 


U°S°S 


MULTIGRIP 


FLOOR PLATE 


— flat-topped, angular- 
edged, skid-resistant risers are so 
spaced that dozens of them are always 
in contact with the foot. Workers walk 
safe, work safe. And there are no gut- 
ters in which a narrow wheel may catch 

. vehicles roll on the risers, not be- 
tween them. Wet or dry, Multigrip 
offers maximum traction for stopping, 
starting . . . pushing, pulling. 

There are many uses for Multigrip— 
from small step plates on machinery to 
coverings for entire factory floors. Get 
further information about Multigrip 
trom your nearest steel warehouse or 


write to us direct. 





CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH AND CHICAGO 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS 


TENNESSEE COAL, TRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


C3 MULTIGRIP FLOOR PLATE 


UNFTED STATES O78 54 
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Flux-Injection Cutting 
Solves Stainless steel 
fabrication problem 













Devere Switzer, Airco technical rep- 
resentative, was asked for his opinion. 
He suggested a relatively new process 
— Airco’s Flux-Injection method of oxy- 
acetylene cutting stainless steel. The 
necessary equipment was installed, and 
after a brief testing period was used on 
production work. Biggs engineers were 
well pleased with the results — the 


——, 


BIGGS BOILER WORKS COMPANY, 
of Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of pressure 
vessels for industrial use, were machining, 
or making melting cuts to shape stainless 
steel for their rotary digesters . . . but 
found both to be slow and expensive. 


smooth cuts were comparable to those 
obtainable in the gas cutting of mild 
steel. Further, little machining was 
required, and the whole operation was 
speeded up considerably. Moreover, and 
extremely important from Biggs’ view- 
point, it has enabled them to obtain 
additional orders for the fabrication of 
stainless steel products. 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE — ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
To assure its customers of high efficiency in all applications of the oxyacetylene 
flame or electric arc, Air Reduction has available the broad, practical experi- 
ence of its nationwide Technical Sales Division personnel. The collective 
experience and knowledge of these specialists has helped thousands to a more 
effective use of Airco processes and products. Ask about this Airco “Plus-Value’’ 
service today. Write your nearest Airco office. (In Texas: Magnolia Airco Gas 


Products Company... 


On West Coast: Air Reduction Pacific Company.) 


REDUCTION 


<S(—, 
AIRCO) AAIR 
= Offices in Principal Cities 


Headquarters for Oxygen, Acetylene and Other Gases...Carbide...Gas Cutting Machines...Gas Welding 
Apparatus and Supplies ... Arc Welders, Electrodes and Accessories 





grades but new buying is light. « 
tributing to demand for galvan 
are allocations for grain bin stor 
Automotive requirements lend ma \o: 
support to sheet demand, altho» eh 
scattered suppliers of parts are re- 
leasing less tonnage having caught 
up with assembly schedules as re- 
gards finished accessories. Some 
slack in direct buying of steel by 
automobile industry is likely by 
September. Delivery is often facto: 
in placement of new orders. 


Cleveland—Suppliers of flat-rolied 
steel in this district have received 
a substantial volume of inquiry for 
September and October delivery. 
Some consumers have allowed their 
inventories to deteriorate to danger. 
ous levels and are now making im- 
possible delivery demands on pro- 
ducers. Although one leading pro- 
ducer is almost fully booked for 
September, another large supplier 
still can make delivery on hot and 
cold rolled sheet and strip in that 
month. These delivery dates will be 
extended, if the threatened strike at 
certain mills materializes. 

Republic Steel Corp. has revised 
extras for polishing stainless steel 
sheets and for boxing and adhesive 
paper protection for stainless steel 
products in line with action initiated 
by Armco Steel Corp. 


Cincinnati—Near-balance has been 
reached in most grades of sheets, and 
district mills are busy on July sched- 
ules. The rate of ordering provides 
also a favorable outlook for August 
schedules Heavy requirements for 
the automotive industry continues to 
be an important element in sustain- 
ing high rate of mill operations. The 
only supply pinch now is in cold-rolled 
and galvanized. Sales of stainless 
are dull. 

Chicago—Natural expectations of 
producers that consumers’ would 
press for immediate shipments if the 
strike outlook darkened were realized 
last week. Producers and consumers 
were equally anxious that all possible 
material be moved out of mills be- 
fore the end of the week. Aside from 
this abnormal demand, the _ longer- 
term steel picture still has bright 
aspects. Observers say that while 
orders continue their downward 
trend demand from several industries 
—most of them large sheet tonnage 
users—is holding up well and that 
the psychological aspects of the pres- 
ent situation are more responsible for 
the decline than is an actual reduc- 
tion in needs. In general, present 
bookings would indicate a relatively 
high production rate for sheets and 
most other flat-rolled products for 
the coming month and beyond. In 
some mills galvanized sheets are 
booked furthest ahead. Some conver- 
sion sheets continue to be rolled lo- 
cally although it is understood that 
about all of this tonnage will be 
cleaned up by the end of the month. 


Birmingham—Sheet production in 
the South is well maintained at 4 
rate as near capacity as supply 0! 
ingots at finishing mills will permit. 
The story is an old one, however, 
since there has not been sufficient 
sheet tonnage here in years to meet 
demands. Mills report orders well sus- 
tained. Demand for strip is active re- 
flecting needs for the forthcoming 
harvest season. 

Los Angeles—-Sheet consumers 
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poth fabricators and jobbers—-have 
good inventories and generally are 
well prepared to meet contingencies 
if a strike materializes. Some steel 
suppliers feel that an upward trend 
mav be in the making, for inquiries 
have picked up noticeably. Although 
this would indicate some stiffening in 
demand, it would not have the added 
emphasis of being ‘“‘contra-seasonal,”’ 
‘or seasonal influences have never 
been strongly felt here. Sheet buv- 
ing for automobile production is hold- 
ing up well. Most grades of flat- 
rolled material are in plentiful sup- 
ply, with mill delivery on standard 
sheets averaging 45 to 60 davs, some- 
what less than in previous “normal” 
years. Plenty of surplus tonnage is 
available at less than mill price, but 
the best of surplus offerings in fast- 
moving items seems to have been 
absorbed, and odd lots in off-sizes 
are not finding ready takers even at 
considerable concessions which have 
been offered. 

San Francisco—Demand for flat- 
rolled products still is lagging. Buy- 
ing is chiefly to fi’! in gaps in in- 
ventories, and few consumers show 
a tendency to expand their lean 
stockpile positions. Most users re- 
main hopeful of a price cut in com- 
ing months, once the wage question 
is settled. 


Plates ... 
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Philadelphia—Ability of mills to 
make plate deliveries varies. While 
some are in September on sheared 
plates, others are able to ship within 
few days. Type of plate buying is 
contributing to increase in truck 
shipments and plates are being 
shipped greater distances by motor 
vehicle. Demand is light with ship- 
building requirements holding to cur- 
rent levels. 

Chicago — Announcement by 
Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. to 
build a 1000-mile, $100 million pipe 
line starting around Houston and 
ending near Joliet Ill., highlights the 
moderately improved plate and pipe 
supply situation. Construction will 
probably be done through a newly- 
formed subsidiary of the company. 
The line, through use of compressor 
stations, will equal the capacity of 
the dual 24 and 26-inch lines now 
bringing natural gas into the Chi- 
cago area. 


Birmingham—Mills here are not 
stocking any plates. This means that 
output is moving immediately into 
the market. There is not so wide 
a margin between supply and demand 
as there was a few months ago, but 
plate orders are comfortable and cur- 
rently on the basis of approximately 
4 quarter in advance. Some slacken- 
ing off in shipbuilding and repair 
needs is noted. 

Seattle—Plants fabricating plates 

report no large projects up for ‘ig- 
ures. Backlogs are not large but 
there is a good demand for jobs in- 
volving tonnages of less than 100 
tons each. The immediate outlook 
1s not considered promising. 
’ Puget Sound Sheet Metal Works, 
Seattle, is fabricating storage tanks, 
volving 300 tons, for the Olympia 
Brewing Co., Olympia. 
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AMPCO 


Versatility 
helps you 
Cut Costs 


‘---Co 





“AMPCO METAL”. .. a by-word 
in INDUSTRY — The COMPANY 
and...a PRODUCT of that company 


35 YEARS OF PROGRESS... Found- 
ed in 1914 to produce sand castings 
made from AMPCO METAL...a hi- 
iron aluminum bronze, the Company 
has grown steadily and expanded its 
facilities and the scope of its activities 
to the point where it is now an or- 
ganization specializing in the produc- 
tion of non-ferrous alloys and products 
made therefrom. 

Produced under close laboratory 

control, Ampco aluminum bronze al- 
loys are available as: sand and centrt- 
fugal castings; extruded rod, tube and 
simple shapes; rolled sheet and plate; forg- 
ings; arc and resistance welding elec- 
trodes; machined parts; valves; pumps and 
fabricated assemblies. 
In addition to aluminum bronzes (still 
the major product) Ampco Metal pro- 
duces, under the same laboratory con- 
trol, many other copper-base alloys 
including: phosphor bronzes; tin 
bronzes; nickel bronzes; manganese 
bronzes and Ampco Beryllium-copper. 
Ask an Ampco Field Engineer for 
further details ...make full use of our 
engineering service. 


* * * 
2 Laboratory Control and Research. 


2. Modern Sand Foundry for job or produc- 
tion work. 


3. Centrifugal Foundry ... producing cast- 
ings weighing less than a pound to more 
than 6000 pounds. 


4, Pouring billets for Extrusion Mill. 


5. Machine Shop specializing in aircraft work. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS — 


tear out this coupon and mail today. 


ee j 

Ampco Metal, Inc. | 
Dept. S-7, Milwaukee 4, Wis. | 
SS Sas nS ere Position... ...0 | 
INN 6g iso 6:0 6 dcdieeaneses ‘ | 
Company Address.......... adit erp aaah ou | 
| RRR rr rores ( ) State... .ccsce 
. | 


~<i{Je= AMPCO METAL, inc.°°* | 


MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


West of the Rockies, it’s the Ampco West Coast Plant, Burbank, Calif. 
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Steel Bars... - 
Sellers confident new  orcers . 
for inventory replacement will do 
at 


develop about September 


Bar Prices, Page 144 








Pittsburgh—-Sellers are confident ly 
that new orders for inventory re. qu 
placement will develop in September 

| or early fourth quarter. Consumption tir 
remains well above current rate of eq 
incoming order volume indicating wl 

| metalworking concerns are attempting th 
i to further reduce inventories to mor ba 
realistic levels. A few instances ar ple 
reported of consumers ordering to ins 

| balance out inventories, but in gen- m: 
eral consumers’ stocks are still too wi 

| This plastic mold, with yokes of high in relation to current proauction iol 
ail . Speed Alloy and hardened tool schedules. Merchant carbon bar de- § fia 


livery from the mills is available 
within three to four weeks; to meet 
special conditions even prompter ship- T 
ment is possible. Demand from auto- 


steel inserts, was made by Chicago 
Mold Engineering Co. Yokes were 
rough machined, then normalized, then fin- 
ish machined, pack carburized, oil quenched 





and drawn at 450°F. Hardness of 58 Rockwell C motive sources remains well sustained 
| resulted. although there are some signs this 
c . y customer group may be forced to re- tis 
ou’re tired of wearing down pencil points figur- duce production schedules later this i 
£ Pp p gu r neo gre : tic 
= s year. arm impiement Co mpanies are a 
| ing jobs, Speed Alloy Hot Rolled Alloy Steel Plates are the en eee about continued high [so 
: : : evel operations over remainder of sei 
answer. Users are calling it “the most economical mold and die this year. Forge shops have been th 
: : relatively inactive for weeks, _ but ve 
steel available.” Bridges the gap between carbon and tool steels. some expect mild pick up in opera ge 
n h tions by fourth quarter. ne 
eep hardening properties (surface hardness in excess of 40 Boston—Of standard carbon prod- ed 
en en : N e ° ucts, bar inventories are relatively su 
‘ockwell C, core hardness up to 37 Rockwell C, depending upon heavier than the average which is | 
. . oe, _ oy: ss ° reflected in listless buying with near- pr’ 
section, are typical) result from the addition of chromium and est delivery a factor in placing tin 
. emitti ‘ re oo : ran limited spot orders. Mill schedules ste 
molybdenum, permitting use where relatively high compressive for August are peppered with open- sw 
. . = ings; although some deferred tonnage m¢ 
strengths are required. will be released next month, con- J du 
sumers in other instances will hold dri 
Speed Alloy gives real ease of machining with economical off until September. Although a di- @ a : 
; versified product, bar consumption is Fa 
high polishing of surfaces at varying hardnesses. Essentially Se Re ee eee 
rs a available from stock while wh 
an oil hardening steel, a wide range of physical properties are rea a aig: he a yong in @ On 
j : AI ree weeKs WI sug at- sel 
obtainable by varying heat treatments, allowing wide diversity tention'@jven normal lead-time. wa 
f P . . . , . % New ¥York—With consumers draw- hile 
of use ranging from zinc die casting dies and machined parts ing on inventory and buying fill-in : 
: : ae requirements for most part, August e 
to plastic compression molds. Ask for Bulletin 905. schedules for carbon bars are filling § W° 
slowly. Cold-drawn stock is avail- De 
” . .: ” ° able from stock in good range of e 
Speed Alloy plates stocked in widths up to 72” and thick- sizes and output at more cold finish- oo 
” . . : ing departments is lower. Cancella- en 
| nesses to 6” by Speed Steel distributors, which can be flame tions and order revisions have largely gC. 
. . ‘ by ves ° P subsided and what tonnage remains ex] 
| cut to specifications, an advantage not obtainable in com- on books covers firm commitments. Ar 
| 7 Alloy demand continues to drag with : 
| petitive steels. deliveries from two to three weeks. of 
Current trend in buying ignores nor- Sa. 
mal leadtime scheduling. for 


Philadelphia—Buying is slack and § )F 
| confined to fill-in tonnage. Most bar 
consuming industries are operating 99 
at reduced schedules and _ cold-fin- 


e ‘ i e @& ished is available from iil stocks 
W. Si HOLLIDAY SGO, See mining aus Bo 











Ww Wa” WE. Wa we ee, Naf <a y $ 
cine.) are lower while demand for alloys Mars 
continues in doldrums. Di: 
SPEED STEEL PLATE DIV Chicago—How long a time noninte- ing 
5 ‘ rated bar producers could maintain mil 
137th & Sheffield Ave., Hammond, Indiana S aeeea ne basic producers are ‘ 
Plants: Hammond and Indianapolis, Indiana — by Pei egy . #8 rey 
much conjecture last week. everal ap) 
DISTRIBUTED BY bar makers who have United Steel: J sir 
Bridgeport Steel Co. Grammer, Dempsey & Hudson, Inc. Brown-Wales Co. workers contracts but have been ne 
Bridgeport, Conn. Newark, New Jersey Boston, Mass. granted a time extension reported be: 
Burger Iron Co. Passaic County Steel Service, Inc. | Horace T. Potts Co. that exhaustion of inventory and : pr 
Akron, Ohio Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia—Baltimore material in transit would be fai!!) 
Ju 
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MARKET NEW Ss 
rapid but that_ stocks might be 
large enough to tide them over if the 
indicated strike was not prolonged. 
wever, hopes were high that shut- 
down of major mills would be averted 
at the last minute. Meanwhile, de- 
mand from the automotive and farm 
implement industries continued to 
feature the otherwise quiet but fair- 
ly steady nature of consumer re- 
quirements. ; 

‘Los Angeles—Requirements con- 
tinue to recede, both among farm 
equipment makers and steel jobbers, 
who are the largest bar outlets in 
this district. Offerings of surplus 
bar inventories by fabricators remain 
plentiful, and warehouses are pick- 
ing up substantial tonnages of this 
material at sacrifice prices. One 
warehouse itself offered to other 
jobbers some 2000 tons of surplus 
flats, rounds, and shapes. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 145 


Cleveland—Pipe continues to be the 
tightest of all steel product classifica- 
tions. Leading mills can make fairly 
early delivery on butt weld pipe, in 
some instances in September, while 
seamless weld pipe deliveries range 
through the fourth quarter to the 
yearend. Electric weld pipe producers 
generally are booked solidly over the 
next 18 months. Should the threaten- 
ed strike materialize, tubular goods 
supply would tighten immediately. 

Los Angeles—Although crude oil 
prices have been shaved several 
times this year and output has 
steadily been reduced, equipment 
suppliers report good buying from 
most of the major petroleum pro- 
ducers. Pipe, tanks, separators, and 
drilling rigs are being specified on 
a steady, if somewhat reduced scale. 
Fabricators believe their business 
with this industry has stabilized at 
what may be a fairly normal level. 
On the other hand, a constructor of 
service stations reports that June 
was one of the best months in its 
history. 

Shell Oil Co. has a _ $33,000,000 
expansion program underway in its 
western refining and marketing op- 
erations, to be completed this year. 
Development of foreign oil fields 
continues, with American Independ- 
ent Oil Co. and Pacific Western Oil 
Co. announcing a joint program for 
exploration and drilling in Saudi 
Arabia. 

San Francisco—Standard Oil Co. 
of California, through its subsidiary, 
Salt Lake Pipe Line Co., has called 
for bids on the first section of the 
pipeline it plans to lay between Salt 
Lake City and western Washington 
State. The first section will stretch 
320 miles to Boise, Idaho, and will 
cost about $6 million. Total cost 
of the 560-mile line is estimated at 
$12 million. The Salt Lake-Boise 
Section calls for eight-inch pipe. 
Diameter of the pipe for the remain- 
ing section has not yet been deter- 
mined. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe agencies 
report no buying interest, buyers 
apparently expecting lower prices. 
Since the recession in general busi- 
hess, contract cancellations have 
been heavy, adding to the industry’s 
problems. 
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PRODUCTION UNITS E for planned performance 


BUILT FOR 
Nitriding 
Cyaniding 
Sintering 
Carburizing 
Annealing 
Hardening 
Melting 
Brazing 
Drawing 
Billet Heating 
Metal Coating 
Malleablizing 
Ore Smelting 
Salt Baths ‘ 
Soaking Pits 
Forging 

Core Baking 
Mold Baking 
Drying 


Electric or 
Fuel Fired 


youet® 
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ER-ALL JOB—With Guaranteed Results in 
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: gé, Continental Rotary Heorth Billet Heater. Auto-: : 
matte tharging and discharging manipulators control 
+ delivery of uniformly heated billets to extrusion press. 
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Whatever your problem in any industrial 
heating process, CONTINENTAL has the 
solution. 

CONTINENTAL planned performance 
starts with the analysis of your problem 
and production requirements. It carries 
through with the selection and develop- 
ment of the best methods, estimates costs 
and savings, designs and builds the equip- 
ment, and provides the work-handling ac- 
cessories and control devices. Further- 
more, CONTINENTAL handles the complete 
installation, turning over to youa unitized, 
producing job with guaranteed results. 

Our 25 years’ experience and diversified 
research have produced numerous original 
designs and improved procedures. All of 
this data is available for preliminary plan- 
ning. CONTINENTAL invites you to share 
its engineering “‘round table’ to discuss 
the expansion, remodeling, or moderniz- 
ing plans you have in prospect. There is 
no obligation. 

CONTINENTAL INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS, INC. 
176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
District Representatives: 

Ridgewood, N. J. * Indianapolis * Cincinnati * Milwaukee 
St. Louis * Detroit * Cleveland * Pittsburgh 


| Every Metalworking Piant Needs CONTINENTAL 


1 
| Write for This New Booklet No. 127 


meme §=©See How CONTINENTAL Can Help You. 


Fi 


ES SPECIAL MACHINES 


PRODUCTION LINES COMPLETE PLANTS 


MANUFACTURERS—ENGINEERS—CONTRACTORS FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 
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| Wire... ¢ 
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Boston—Demand for wire spec al- , 
ties is slow with exception of auio- i 
motive items, including valve spring s 
wire. Order backlogs are well shaken 
out and there are openings in August 
schedules. Processing on numerous 
types of products in this category 
takes six to eight weeks. While cut- 
backs involving wire for automobiles 
are slight, some parts makers have 
exceeded assembly schedules and ar 
getting deferments; antifriction 
bearings, filters and other accessories 
are affected. Users of clock spring 
material are buying hand-to-mouth, p 
while razor blade steel demand has r 
gone to pot. Consumers are living p 
off inventories largely and buying a 
fill-in requirments. 
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Further adjustments in railroad « 
freight rates are necessary to meet ‘ 
truck competition. Rate on rods from 
Phillipsdale, R. I., to Jamesville, Mill- 
bury, and Worcester, Mass., has been 
reduced to $2.50 per gross ton from t 

\ 3 $3.09. To permit continuance of plant- l 
Illustrated is the popular Wells \ to-plant rail movement, freight on e 
No. 8 Saw with wet cutting : rods from Worcester to New Haven f 
system. es has been reduced to $2.12 per gross 1 
ton from $2.96; this applies on tracks p 
of the New Haven railroad only on c 
coils to be processed for reshipment h 
W a L L S from New Haven. 8 
Ss 
use a Pittsburgh — Vacation shutdowns b 
will substantially curtail output of c 
M rc T AL ¢ r I | manufacturers’ and merchant wire r 
1] AW e products this month, excluding pos- c 
| gible steel strike. The producers have a 
| been operating primarily on order 
backlogs which have been practically a 
‘ depleted in recent weeks. This situa- in 
In thousands of plants all over the world, Wells Saws tion naturally has resulted in reduced 
are proving that it is possible to cut metal faster and yrs oe ee ne yee yl p 
a & - stances. o improvement in orders or E 
more accurately at lower cost. This is accomplished manufacturing wire is noted, while g 
. . sid a . jobbers’ inventories of merchant prod- 2 
| through machine design and the principle of continuous uct is at best level for postwar period. u 
cutting. As each tooth does its share of the work, the Hirmbngtase—Wire products; wit £ 
— > “ts, ’ e 
blade is cutting all the time — there is no lost motion. somewhat softer than most of the j 
: ‘ district’s products so far as de- d 
This means more cuts per day and lower unit cost to you. mand is concerned, continue to i 
Thre ‘. move into trade channels at a satis- n 
o standard models of Wells Metal Cutting Saws factory rate. Steel interests indicate a 
are available to meet virtually every need. Use the little e - crn of wire products 
: is evident, although hardly as much e 
handy chart below to find the saw you need to meet emphasis is being placed on produc- c 
your requirements and ask your Wells dealer for catautaiven! tae wer prema 
. . . * | 
complete information or write direct. . 
e 
| Tin Plate... ; 
e 
| DESIGN DETAILS Tin Plate Prices, Page 145 a 
| Saw No. No. 5 No. 8 No. 12 P See mrane pena in : 
— we - - in plate shipments from stock is 
| ast Use oe tiga Utility _ saa Heavy Duty Service noted due primarily to last minute Pp 
Capacity, Rectangular 5” x10 8” x 16” 12” x 16” effort of consumers to assure ad- S 
Capacity, Rounds 5” dia. 8” dia. 12%” dia. equate supply should steel strike : 
| Speeds, Selective 60, 90, 130 ft./min, 60, 90, 130 ft./min, |50, 90, 150 ft/min, fen ene iinet al : 
Oo "e 
denise Ys HP. Ya HP. Vs HP. & % H.P. full production schedules through n 
Weight, Approx. 425 Ibs. 665 Ibs. 1750 Ibs. August; hot-dipped bookings are not - 
Ul 














as heavy. Production schedules be- 
yond August remain obscure, al- 
though outlook for electrolytic is 


Products by Wells are Practical more promising than demand for §— a‘ 


hot-dipped because of recent easing 

ME TAL CUTTIN in tin coating and end use regula- 

G tion. Prospect of dropping export 

quotas for fourth quarter is expected 

E A N D © A W Ss to largely depend on whether or no! , 

there is a steel strike. Trade au- 

WELLS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION thorities contend that even should 
1515 FILLMORE ST., THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN freight absorption be permitted un- 
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der pending legislation in Congress, 
it does not necessarily follow that 
—— distribution pattern will be q 
pecial- lowed because of .harp increases 
' auto- in freight rates which have made cr ' 
spring shipments to some areas prohibitive Alodizing Reynolds 
shaken for Pittsburgh mills. Lifetime Aluminum 
Lugust San Francisco — Reduced demand buildi 
nerous for tin plate is indicated in plans sheets, building 
tegory of California food canners to put up | siding, and refrig- 
le cut- smaller packs of most products this | 
10biles summer. Fruits will be curtailed erator crisper 
3 have especially. Heavy inventories of | pans at the Louisville 
nd are canned goods carried over from last | f the R Id 
riction year’s pack is a major factor in re- | Plant of the Reynolds 
ssories ducing production this summer. | Metals Company. 
spring Another deterrent factor for tin | 
nouth, plate producers is the Hawaiian | 
id has jong:horemen’s strike which is im- 
living peding shipments of tinplate to pine- 
yuying apple packers. 
ilroad ( 
met @ Structural Shapes ... 
3 — Structural Shape Prices, Page 145 Alodizing Reynolds 
; ll- s . . ° 
; been New York—Bids are in on 1500 Lifetime Aluminum 
from tons, New York state bridges, with . 
nlant- 1000 tons additional included in an coiled sheet at the 
“ye opening Aug. 3 at Albany. Closing McCook Illinois Plant 
Javen Aug. 12 with Triborough Bridge and 
gross Tunnel Authority is superstructure of of the Reynolds 
racks pedestrian bridge over Harlem river, Metals Company. 
ly on connecting East 103rd street Man- 
yment hattan, with Ward’s Island, also sub- 
structure and approach ramps under 
separate contract. Public work thus 
lowns balances in part decline in private 
ut of construction. Another 1000 tons is 
wire required for domitories, state teachers c A # | C A T 0 R S % 0 ee S Pp F C : F Y 
pos- colleges. Structural mill schedules 
have are not filled for August. 
order Philadelphia—With plain material 
any available in two to three weeks and x 
s1tua- in wider range of sizes competition * 
luced for fabricated contracts is keen and FOR THE UTMOST IN 
ie i prices are substantially below peak. 
's for Private work is slow, but public pro- ‘ PRODUCT DURABILITY 
_ grams are slowly developing, taking 
aa up part of slack. 
( Birmingham—Shape demand _ is AND FINISH ADHESION 
while fairly active. Inquiries for some pro- 
* the jects which have been revived with a : : 
de- decline in building costs indicate an Alodized aluminum has proved its value 
Ba increasingly active market in the : : oO 
satis- near future. Most observers believe to metal fabricators through its wide CHEMICALS 
léate activity will be marked by next spring spread use and acceptance in industry. p 
ey ae "engage tango sag Ris Booted | Now, manufacturers of aluminum are 
won cerned. Alodizing on a huge scale right at 
Loe : : . RUST PROOFING AND 
os Angeles—Intensely competi- | the mill. PAINT BONDING 
tive conditions rule the structural 
renee Ag su are Ugnt, hig = | Alodized aluminum coil and sheets are Fea 
structural items in more - : ‘ 
equate supply, except for small available to fabricators everywhere— aT 
angles and small channels up to 8 a great convenience for plants lacking L 
¢ in inches. Although public construc- ts , ame 8 
Ser sant: ena, tin Selene... saioaiee facilities for properly treating aluminum; Thermoil-Granodine * 
ry private building has slackened mark- and a great cost saver from both the time RUST REMOVING AND 
ad- edly. However, some industrial jobs . . PREVENTING 
rike now in the planning stage are ex- and equipment standpoint. Dossidinn % 
alec- pected to be released within the : . . ; 
ah Sait Wik Sunn. bensies: Clna ane Insist on Alodized aluminum for your Peraline % 
ugh new western branch plants for sev- own metal products. PICKLING ACID INHIBITORS 
not eral large New England manufac- Rodine % *® 
be- | turers. *““ALODINE’’ Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
al- Seattle—Local fabricating plants 
. is have fair backlogs which will carry 
for into the fourth quarter. Meanwhile, Pion veering Research and Development Bakce 1914 
sing ' no large tonnages have been booked 
ta Bently, Small obs are sult omering, 1 AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
ort aggregating a substantial tonnage, 
‘ted lemand being for quick delivery. 
not Materials supply presents no dif- | AMBLER, PA. 
au- ‘iculty now. Several projects, main- 
ul vy public works, involving sizable Manufacturers of Metallurgical, Agricultural and Pharmaceutical Chemicals 
un- mnages, are immediately pending. 
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Semifinished Steel .. . 


sSemifinished Prices, Page 144 


Pittsburgh—Supply of semifinished 
steel items exceeds requirements of 
nonintegrated steel producers. In 
most instances, these interests are 
not taking as much steel as when 
semifinished supply was inadequate 
to sustain the record demand noted 
throughout most of 1948. Open mar- 
ket transactions for rerolling quality 
ingots are practically nonexistent. 
Sheet bar quotations continue to de- 
cline, being off another $5 to $50- 
$55 range, but are still too high to 
make possible profitable operation of 
the few remaining hand mills in com- 
petition with modern continuous mills. 








Some of these hand mills have been 
shut down. The question seems to be, 
how long before growing competitive 
conditions will force similar action 
for other units still in operation? A 
somewhat brighter outlook is held 
for those hand mills tied-in closely 


with metal fabricating activities of 


the same company. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 144 


New York—With more tonnage 
available, inquiry for concrete rein- 
forcing bars is lower, featured by 
3000 tons, Farragut Homes, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on which bids are in. Bulk 


(littons tor punishmen! 


American 
Heavy-Duty 


Roller Bearings 





Designed especially for ‘‘tough going,” AMERICANS have 





PF sire 


what it takes to render smooth, dependable service in heavy 
industrial applications. Strong, precision built, longer last- 
ing, they will minimize your anti-friction bearing problems. 
Our technical staff will assist you in selecting the right 
bearings for your needs. Write. 


AMERICAN 


POLLER BEARINGS 


AMERICAN 


ROLLER BEARING CO. 


420 Melwood Street 


Pacific Coast Office: 
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Pittsburgh, Pa. 





1718 S. Flower St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


of housing projects in this area 
been estimated and are under 


tract. New York state bridges ing 
highways, bid and estimated, in: \ud- 


ing opening of Aug. 3, take clos. t 
1000 tons. Connecticut, buying ‘I! 
of reinforcing highway mats dire: t), 
for this year, will return to including 
this material in general contract spe. 
cifications. 

Seattle—Local plant of the Beth. 
lehem Pacific Coast Steel Corp. is 
operating steadily at full capacity 
Demand for small lots of less tha 
100 tons each continues insistent 
while that for larger tonnages is 
better than normal. Reports fron 
Portland state mills are extremelh 
busy. Backlogs are heavy, but ar 
being gradually reduced. 


Awards pending include 400 tons 
reinforcing for Washington stat 
road projects, bids July 22, and 300 
tons for a Montana state bridg: 
project, general contract awarded 
Plant of Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc., Seattle, is still idle du 
to a labor controversy. 


Steel Carloadings To Drop 


Washington National Associa- 
tion of Shippers Advisory Boards 
this city, forecasts a decrease of 10.! 
per cent in carloadings of iron and 
steel during the third quarter com- 
pared with those for the same quar- 
ter last year. This compares with 
an estimated decrease of 7.4 per cent 
for all commodities. 

Carloadings of iron and steel dur- 
ing the third quarter are estimated 
at 422,118 compared with 471,512 
during the third quarter last year 
Estimates of third quarter 1949 car- 
loadings compared with those for th: 
like 1948 period, respectively, by dis- 
tricts are as follows: New England 
4764 and 5540, decrease of 14 per 
cent; Atlantic states, 9479 and 9248 
an increase of 2.5 per cent; Alle- 
gheny, 186,407 and 212,793, a decreas 
of 12.4 per cent; Great Lakes, 48,994 
and 56,186, a decrease of 12.8 pe! 
cent; Ohio valley, 18,582 and 19,456, 
a decrease of 4.5 per cent; Midwest 
75,240 and 83,600, a decrease of 10 
per cent; Northwest, 1956 and 4032, 
a decrease of 51.5 per cent; Trans- 
Missouri-Kansas, 6182 and 7261, a de- 
crease of 14.9 per cent; Southeast 
37,312 and 39,694, a decrease of 6 
per cent; Southwest, 9569 and 9113 
an increase of 5 per cent; Central- 
Western, 8915 and 9611, a decrease of 
7.2 per cent; Pacific Coast, 13,391 and 
13,317, an increase of 0.6 per cent 
and Pacific Northwest, 1327 and 1659 
a decrease of 20 per cent. 


Iron Ore... 


Tron Ore Prices, Page 146 


Cleveland—Shipments of Lake Su- 
perior iron ore from the upper lake 
ports during the week ended July 11 
totaled 2,951,236 tons compared with 
2,861,457 tons for the preceding week 
and 2,895,584 tons for the like week 
a year ago, according to the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association, this 
city. The average daily loading rate 
at United States ports was 416,758 
tons compared with 398,585 tons for 
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th preceding week and 410,248 tons 
for the like 1948 week. 

Shipments for the season to July 
11 came to 37,559,666 tons compared 
with 35,067,969 tons for the corre- 
sponding 1948 period. Shipments 
from United States ports alone came 
to 37,069,308 tons, an increase of 2.,- 
413,756 tons over the 34,655,552 tons 
for the like period a year ago. 


Piglron... 


Blast furnace operations con- 

tinue to drop due to slack de- 

mand and threat of steel strike 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 146 


Pittsburgh—There are some _in- 
dications that foundries producing 
plumbing ware fixtures may be able 
to either resume operations or step 
up production schedules within. the 
near future. Considerable progress 
has been made in working down ex- 
cessive inventories of finished prod- 
ucts. American Radiator & Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Corp. states, for 
example, that current volume of new 
orders exceeds present output. When 
companies’ inventories of finished 
products are reduced to more real- 
istic levels a gradual resumption to 
more normal operations will occur. 
Prospect of blast furnace shut down 
resulting from a_ steel strike has 
prompted some consumers to _ re- 
enter the market for the first time 
in months. Substantial reduction in 
pig iron requirements of integrated 
steel producers, has forced shutdown 
of 13 of 47 blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh area. This represents 
lowest level of pig iron output since 
prewar period, excluding coal and 
steel strikes. 


Boston—Slight improvement in pig 
iron releases following vacation pe- 
riods may be reflected in August 
shipments, but any improvement is 
likely to be moderate due to heavy 
inventories still held by large melters. 
Smaller shops, not having opportuni- 
ty to build substantial inventories, 
will furnish most of these releases. 
Reduction of $2.50 per ton at Everett 
widens the competitive circle of Mys- 
tic with Buffalo and eastern Penn- 
sylvania, but currently price in itself 
exerts slight influence in buying. In- 
ventories, including finished castings, 
are the buying bellwether. 


Philadelphia—Pig iron shipments 
are light, at lowest point in years, 
with indications August will show 
slight improvement. Consumers in 
more instances are taking longer va- 
cations than usual and melt is low. 
Inventories are being reduced slower 
than expected, notably by larger 
consumers. Soil pipe business is slow, 
also cast pipe. Supply of finished 
castings at some shops is substan- 
tial, reducing their iron needs for the 
immediate future. 

Chicago — Rebound from_ the 
Fourth of July holiday was regis- 
tered here by blast furnace operators, 
Several of whom had banked stacks 
for various periods ranging from the 
weekend to ten days. By last week 
all the district’s stacks which had 
perated prior to July 4, with the 
‘xception of one, were back on blast. 
The one which stayed down was 
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furnace No. 8 at South Works of 
Carnegie-Illinois on which a relin- 
ing job, originally projected for 
next month, was begun. Thus, at 
midweek 38 of the district’s 43 fur- 
naces were operating. On Thursday, 
however, Carnegie-Illinois banked five 
blast furnaces at Gary and four at 
South Works in preparation for a 
strike. 

Pressure for iron deliveries to 
foundries last week brought mem- 
ories of that during the iron short- 
age. Foundrymen were seeking at 
the last minute to build up higher 
stocks to carry them through a 
strike period at producers’ plants. 
This pressure, while strong, was 
eased to some extent by sizable in- 





ventories of finished castings which 
some foundries have built up and 
may not be called for if a steel strike 
forces early curtailment of opera- 
tions in consumers’ plants. Some 
observers now seem positive that 
gray iron melters are at the low 
point in the demand cycle and that 
even if businecs generally should 
coast along or decline gradually, fur- 
ther reordering of castings in quan- 
tity is inescapable. 


Cleveland—Foundries are operating 
at an average of only about 35 per 
cent of capacity in this district. As 
expected, July has developed into the 
slowest month of the year to date 
and it probably will mark the low 
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point for 1949. So far there has been 


a ca 
no indication of a pickup in buying. 0 c 
FACTS AVAILABLE Seta eae FATMDIST SE 
ON “SELECT 70” heating and air conditioning indus- f 





tries, are still operating at a high 
rate. These consumers did a little 
covering as a hedge against the pos- 

sibility of a steelworkers strike, but maz! 
the aggregate tonnage involved was My a 

not enough to offset the drop in re- 

quirements from other sources which (0 





have light orders booked or are closed 
down for vacations. Prices remain 
unchanged on the basis of $46, fur- 


nace, for basic. f 
Buffalo—District pig iron opera- 4ha 


tions plunged 12 points to 69.5 per 


cent of capacity during the week 
as Republic Steel Corp. and Hanna 
Furnace Corp. each dropped a fur- m 


nace, This left 11 out of 16 furnaces 
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varehouses is at low ebb with indi- 
vations July will be slowest month 
in recent years. This trend is re- 
flected in warehouse buying, and 
forward orders with mills are light. 
3uying is confined largely to spot 


A «4 


fill-in needs with warehouse stocks 
well balanced, both for carbon and 
alloy products. 


Pittsburgh—-Steel distributors noted 
little change in day-to-day shipments 
from stock throughout June. Mass 
yacations among metalworking com- 
yanies this month is expected to re- 
sult in substantial reduction in ware- 
house shipments from the June level. 
However, distributors are confident 
of an up-turn in demand during Au- 
vust, reflecting better balanced in- 
ventories among consumers. Dis- 
tributors’ stocks are more than ample 
to serve current requirements with 
possible exceptions of galvanized 
sheets, wide flange beams and stand- 
ard pipe. 

Cleveland—Increase in inquiry for 
warehouse steel has been spotty. 
Some customers have requested up- 
ward revisions in their orders to re- 
plenish stocks, partly as a _ pre- 
cautionary measure in view of the 
possibility of a steel strike within 
the near future. Warehouses are not 
too well prepared to weather a shut- 
down at the mills, especially if cus- 
tomers come into the market for mill 
quantities. Cold-rolled sheets and gal- 
vanized sheets are still rather diffi- 
cult to obtain under 60 days. In 
contrast, cold-finished bars can be 
had on overnight delivery from .most 
distributors. Delivery on the bulk 
of other warehouse items ranges from 
a few days to two weeks. Prices held 
unchanged last week. 


Cincinnati—Sales volume of dis- 
strict warehouses is fairly steady at 
the reduced levels established in re- 
cent months. New ordering con- 
tinues to be affected by inventories 
still held by fabricators, with sales 
of steel currently being on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Seasonal curtail- 
ments and vacations are also factors 
in reduced demands. 


Los Angeles—Steel jobbers report 
more inquiries and somewhat more 
buying, although they are inclined 
to attribute much of this to con- 
sumers who have pretty well used 
up their inventory and are pondering 
the effects of a steel strike. Only 
galvanized now remains in_ short 
supply, although in heavier gages it 
is more plentiful than in prewar 
days. A substantial portion of job- 
bers’ receipts currently is in the 
form of surplus tonnage picked up 
at less than mill prices, with such 
material occasionally being acquired 
from other warehouses. 


Seattle — Jobbing houses report 
turnover this month larger than in 
June. Construction projects have 
stimulated business, the larger shops 
being busy, the smaller plants oper- 
ating only part time. Orders for 
galvanized sheets are not being made 
as quickly as expected, being 30 to 
15 days behind schedule; hot rolled 
sheets are in a slightly better posi- 
tion. Consequently, wholesalers do 
not expect to have complete stocks 
until the end of this quarter. Scarc- 
ty of these items is a continued 
handicap. 
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serge... 


Two mills embargo scrap ship- 
ments. Dealers reluctant to offer 


scrap at present prices 


Scrap Prices, Page 150 


Chicago—-With an embargo placed 
on scrap shipments by at least two 
district mills in midweek and others 
temporarily out of the scrap market, 
steelmaking scrap prices for the most 
part remained unchanged and nom- 
inal. Tone of the market, instead of 
weakening as might have been expec- 
ted because of the limited number of 


mills which will continue to need scrap 
in event of a selective strike, Was ap- 
parently stronger, thinking in scrap 
circles being that the need for pur- 
chased scrap would be somewhat 
greater after the labor dispute is 
resolved. Logic behind this is that 
mills, if struck, would not make 
home scrap, metalworking plants 
would in turn reduce their scrap gen- 
eration and when dispute is settled 
several mills may come into the mar- 
ket simultaneously. Upshot is that 
both dealers and brokers last week 
appeared extremely reluctant to offer 
scrap at present prices. To be sure, 
some distress tonnage, with destina- 
tions blocked by the embargo, will 
probably be dumped, but on the 
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whole the trade looks for a 
strengthened market. 

Demand for cast grades has grad- 
ually mounted, and last week price 
of No. 1 cupola cast was quotable 
at $29-$30, clean auto cast was bring- 
ing $28-$29, while No. 1 wheels re- 
mained stable at $27-$28. Bids re- 
ceived on three railroad lists recently 
substantiated the previously quoted 
prices for. these items, and the num- 
ber of bidders for this material was 
understood to have increased over 
previous offerings. 

Cleveland — Undertone of the 
scrap market weakened last week 
as the threat of a steel strike be- 
came more ominous. Some mills re- 
quested immediate hold-up of ship- 
ments on old contracts and, of 
course, made no new commitments. 
This indicates that material will 
start accumulating rapidly at deal- 
ers’ yards which will result in lower 
prices at that level. Due to ab- 
sence of new contracts, prices were 
nominally unchanged last week on 
the basis of $14.50 to $15.50 for No. 
1 heavy melting. Regardless of de- 
velopments on the labor front, con- 
sensus among dealers and brokers is 
that the movement of scrap between 
now and Labor Day will be slow and 
that prices probably will drift down- 
ward. 


Pittsburgh—Activity in scrap mar- 
ket transactions reached low ebb last 
week because of the threatened steel 
strike. Scrap inventories among ma- 
jor producers have been at near rec- 
ord levels in recent weeks due pri- 
marily to curtailment in ingot opera- 
tions and greater availability of pig 
iron. ‘These two factors have more 
than offset the decline in dealer scrap 
activity in recent months. 

Dealer open-hearth scrap grades 
continue to be quoted on a nominal 
basis. Crushers have reduced offer- 
ing price on machine shop turnings 
and mixed borings to a range of 
$12.50-$13. Should a steel strike of 
relatively long duration develop, 
prices for cast iron scrap will prob- 
ably advance somewhat. Railroad 
scrap prices remained unchanged dur- 
ing the week. 

Philadelphia—Prices for most part 
are unchanged with buying at stand- 
still. There are few outstanding 
orders to be filled and these will be 
out of the way shortly. Incoming 
volume at yards is small at current 
low price levels and bulk of melting 
is done with industrial scrap, pro- 
duction of which is also down. Cast 
grades are slow with many shops on 
vacation. 

Buffalo—Quiet weakness fell over 
the scrap market last week as talk 
of a steel strike prevailed in trad- 
ing circles. The search for buying 
interest brought little results. Vaca- 
tions and lower ingot rates also were 
reflected in the lack of bids. Dealers 
reported there were no immediate in- 
dications that the situation was due 
for a change. 

Dealers have pared yard prices. 
While some industrial suppliers of 
scrap complained about the slump in 
prices, material from these sources 
was reported moving according to 
schedule. Dealers, too, were appre- 
hensive over the possibility of mov- 
ing material in the current market. 

Cincinnati—The iron and_ steel 
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scrap market is dull with consumers 
awaiting developments on the labor 
New buying of open-hearth 


front. 
material is absent from this district, 
ani foundry operations are so low 


necds are extremely light. Prices are 
nominal and without test. Desultory 
sales have brought a $2 decrease in 
drop broken cast and short rails. Mar- 
ket interests fail to foresee any signs 
of a pickup in scrap demand inside 
60 days. 

Birmingham—Scrap market con- 
tinues dormant with price structure 
having little current meaning. Heavy 
melting unchanged at $18, has moved 
in limited quantity with the largest 
users buying only an occasional small 
tonnage. 

Los Angeles—Scrap requirements 
remain very low with mills becoming 
increasingly selective and taking vir- 
tually no baled material. Although 
prices are unchanged this month, and 
have not yet followed the latest re- 
duction in other districts, some ob- 
servers anticipate a downward ad- 
justment in August. Dealers are 
hard-pressed by declining volume and 
sliding prices on the one hand, and 
a strike of yard workers on the 
other. As a result, several good- 
sized yards here are reportedly go- 
ing out of business. Although some 
foreign material continues to come in 
under old commitments, no new ar- 
rangements are being made for off- 
shore supplies. 

San Francisco—Mills are buying 
virtually no scrap. Current prices 
are purely nominal. With operations 
at many mébls declining steadily, no 
boost for @#he scrap market is in 
sight. ry 

Seattle teel scrap situation is 
satisfactor¥. from a mill standpoint. 
Sufficient weceipts for current con- 
sumption are being received, prices 
unchanged. Inventories are static 
as buyers do not wish to hold large 
backlogs under present conditions. 


Canada... 


Toronto, Ont. Demand for iron 
and steel in the Canadian markets is 
holding at a steady level, but there 
has been considerable easing in the 
supply situation in the past month 
or six weeks, largely due to increased 
imports from the United States. At 
present, the only material in short 
supply is galvanized sheets. While 
supplies are easier, demand for Cana- 
dian produced steel continues well in 
excess of supply and it is not ex- 
pected that supply and demand will 
come into balance until some time in 
last quarter, and this depends largely 
on importations from the States. 

With the exception of galvanized 
Sheets which were reduced $3 per 
ton to $5.90 per 100 pounds, no 
change has been made in Canadian 
steel prices which are being main- 
tained at government ceiling. The 
reduction in galvanized sheets is 
credited to the drop in the zinc price. 
Steel interests here do not look for 
further advances in steel price when 
controls are removed, but at the same 
Ume there is no indication of price 
cutting. 

Demand for carbon steel bars is 
holding at a good level and mills in 
ths country are being pushed to 
Keep customers supplied, however, 
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niques of heat application in the metals producing tubes, sheet and metalware. 


field. Improved metallurgical quality accompanies 


enlarged output and lowered costs. 
These principles, which have been proved in plant after plant, have been successful in 


Wire, Rod, Sheet, Strip, Bar and Galvanizing installations. For applicability of F. E. |. Direct 
Fired Combustion Systems to your present equipment, write, wire or phone for further 
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Hendrick is fully equipped to fabri- 
cate a wide range of products from 
perforated plate, that also involve shap- 
ing, forming, welding, riveting, braz- 
ing, ete. The pump strainer illustrated 


is a typical example. 


For such operations Hendrick has an 
exceptionally large stock of dies and 
patterns, complete tool equipment, and 
ample forming and welding facilities. 





Write for detailed information. 


HENDRICK 
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No. 308-7PD Littell 
Heavy Duty Contin 
vous Straightening 
Machine shown with 
No. 5 Automatic 
Centering Reel. 
Capacity, “%e” x 8” = 
wide coiled steel. = 


Why you do better wlth Littell 


STRAIGHTENING MACHINES 


HERE are five sound reasons why you do better, faster pressroom work with Littell Straightening 





Machines: 
1. They permit neater work and prevent jamming, by takina the last vestige of curvature out of 
coil stock. 


La] 


. They spxed up and simplify feeding to the press. The variable speed drive unit starts and 
stops automatically. . 
. They are easier to adjust. Upper rolls raise and lower individually or as a unit, and fit a 
wide range of gauges. 

4. They ara tonger-lived—he-dened steel rollers cround to close tolerances, mounted on anti- 

friction bearings. 

5. They aro safer—moving parts guarded, base fuily enclosed. 

Smalicr machines suchas eur No. 300, 82” wide, model can be supplied promptly. 
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REQUEST 


Investigate Littell straightening machines and othcr fine prossroom cqu’pmont—today! BULLETINS 
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4165 RAVENSWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILL. 
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AKRRET MEWS 
imports are relieving some of 
pressure. 

There is evidence of easing i1 
mand for black sheets and it is 
derstood that quotas are being 
creased. 

Steel plate is in good demand with 
supplies in better volume from 
mestic producers. However, la: 
tonnages of imports are required 
meet all needs. 

Wire and naiis are becoming mor 
plentiful and supplies again are t 
be seen in retail stores. The better. 
ment in nail supply also is credited 
to the fact that some large shipments 
have arrived from the United States 
recently. 

Merchant pig iron sales are hold- 
ing around 8000 tons weekly an 
melters are finding less difficulty in 
obtaining iron. However,  surp'us 
stocks are limited. No actual short- 
age is reported. 

Steel mills in the Hamilton dis- 
trict have taken direct action to cut 
scrap prices and have knocked dowr 
the entire list of steel grades $2 
per ton below ceiling. It is under- 
stood that this move brings steel 
scrap prices more in line with pre- 
vailing United States prices. Scrap 
supply also is improving and mills 
now are in position to obtain al! 
they require, either from domestic 
sources or through  importations. 
Larger tonnages of scrap now are 
reaching Canada from across the 
line. Dealers also have dropped the 
price of cast scrap which now is sell- 
ing at $25-$26 per gross ton. 


J & H Boosts Aviation Backlog 


JACK & Heintz Precision Industries 
Inc., Bedford, O., increased its back- 
log of orders in June when it received 
more than $1.5 million in additiona! 
contracts for aviation equipment. 
This brings the company backlog of 
aviation business to over $6 million, 
with deliveries extending over 4a 
period of eight months. 


Westinghouse Cuts Iron Prices 


PRICE CUTS of 33 1/3 per cent on 
two electric irons no longer in pro- 
duction were announced by Westing- 
house at the opening of a housewares 
show in Atlantic City, N. J. Cuts were 
effective Tuly 15. The company also 
announced cuts in the next two 
weeks on roasters and broiler grid 
which will sell for the price of the 
roaster alone, $39.95. 


Pennsylvania Recalls Employees 


INCREASED demand for locomo- 
tives, cars and service is prompting 
Pennsylvania Railroad to call back 
several thou-and of 15,000 employees 
furloughed June 13. At the Altoona, 
Pa., works about 2000 of 5000 fur- 
loughed shop employees are being 
recalled bringing the force there to 
about 8000. Back-to-work order is 
for July 18. 
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ONLY A BALL 


one dimension 


has 
one surface 


but oh—how important 


Important not only in precision 
ball bearings, but also in the lot of 
other applications where Strom 
metal balls have been doing the job 


better. Strom has been in on a 
great many ball-application prob- 
lems, and knows how important 
these two factors are for the best 
results. 

Strom has been making precision 
metal balls for over 25 years for all 
industry and can be a big help to 
you in selecting the right ball for 
any of your requirements. In size 
and spherical accuracy, perfection 
of surface, uniformity, and depend- 
able physical quality, there’s not a 
better ball made. 








July 18, 1949 








TV Plant Doubles Floor Space 


PLANT EXPANSION for a 40 per 
cent increase in television set pro- 
duction has been completed by 
Motorola Inc., Chicago. New facili- 
ties more than double floor space of 
the television plant; they are for a 
new line of television receivers to be 
introduced in the fall. 


Huge Video Sale Seen by 1950 


PRODUCTION and sale of 1.5 mil- 
lion television sets by the industry 
is anticipated by Allan B. Mills, 
general sales manager of RCA Victor 
Home Instrument Department. Es- 
timating that by early 1950 tele- 
vision will represent greater dollar 
volume than any electrical 
appliance, he said decline of inter- 
ference and greater sensitivity of 
sets expanded the video market into 


major 


former ‘fringe’ reception areas. 


IBM Introduces 8 New Machines 


EIGHT new machines—six electric 
accounting machines, a device for 
using the IBM electric 
with punched cards and a time re- 


typewriter 


corder—were announced by Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp., 
New York. Six additional colors 


have been added to the standard gray 
of the IBM typewriter, and a new 
ribbon is available. 


June Car Deliveries Down 


DOMESTIC freight car deliveries in 
June totaled 9121, a decline from 
May total of 9525 cars, according 
to the American Railway Car In- 
stitute. Production of the leading 
types of cars was: Box 1162; gon- 
dolas, 2015; hoppers, 4166; refriger- 
ator, 864; tank, 414. 

Of June deliveries, 5805 were from 
car builders and 3316 from railroad 
shops. 

Orders during June totaled 153, all 
going to the car builders. 

The backlog of orders as of July 
1 was: Carbuilders, 22,279; railroad 
shops, 20,534. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


600 tons, Wanamaker store, Wilmington, Del., 
to Belmont Iron Works, Eddystone, Pa.; Mc- 
Shane Construction Co., Philadelphia, gen- 
eral contractor, 








513 tons, Iowa state bridge, proj. FS88(5), 
Bremer county, to Clinton Bridge Works for 
fabrication by Allied Structural Steel Cos., 
Chicago. 

500 tons or more, tainter gates, etc., naviga- 
tion lock, McNary dam, Columbia river, to 
United Engineering Co., San Francisco, low, 
$142,400, by U. S. Engineer. 

350 tons, machinery for McNary dam lock, to 












































Design + Metallurgy 
= SATISFACTION 


For specifying a steel ma- 
chinery part, the designer 
and the metallurgist make 
a fine team. 


If the part is properly de- 
signed (and this means 
taking the metallurgical 
treatment into account) the 
choice of a steel and its 
proper treatment become 
relatively simple. 

So important are these 
aspects of good and poor 
design of parts in relation 
to the choice of steel and 
its treatment—the work of 
the designer and the metal- 
lurgist—that we have com- 
piled a 70-page book on 
this subject, giving many 
sketches as examples. 
“THREE KEYS TO SATIS- 
FACTION” is interesting 
and helpful to designers 
and metallurgists; it is free 
on request. 






Climax Molybdenum Company 


500 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 















Please send your 


FREE BOOKLET 
KEYS TO SATISFACTION 














Pasttionza....cor. ..2 


Company_........____._-- 
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Write for Literature Describing 


EUCLID CRANES and HOISTS 








Euclid offers a 
complete line 


of hoistsin var- 





ied types and 


capacities, in- hoists. 
4p) 
CRANES 








ano ¥ NOISTS 


Raise © Profits 


corporating 
many design 
features not 
found in other 





1364 CHARDON ROAD ° 





@ This 15 ton Heavy Duty Mill Type Hoist is 
designed and built especially to render effi- 
cient, economical service. 


It features: MILL TYPE MOTORS—MAG- 
NETIC CONTROL—MASTER SWITCHES IN 
CAB—-DYNAMIC LOWERING—HYDRAULIC 
TROLLEY BRAKE—SPRING BUMPERS 
SAFETY FACTOR OF 8. 


Here is power when you want it and strength 
where you need it with coordinated precision 
control for ease of operation. 





THE EUCLID CRANE & HOIST CO. 





EUCLID, OHIO 









Call 


MAI 








\I 


on-the- 
your special machine needs 


SLITTERS ¢ COILERS 








“43 for personal 
spot attention to 






SCRAP BALLERS 


PAXSON - saLem, onto 
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Northwest Marine Iron Works, Port 
Oreg., low $95,133 
283 tons, boiler house Argonne Nat 


Laboratory 
& Son Inc., 


Chicago, to Joseph T. Ry 


Chicago 


158 tons, Iowa state bridge, proj. F-4 
Page county, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Co 

142 tons, Iowa state bridge, proj, S-12¢ 


Greene 


Steel Co, 


county, to Pittsburgh-Des M 


135 tons, hatch covers, 


Reclamation, 


spec 
Ariz., 

Leavenworth, 
Nebraska 


2691, Bure 
to Missouri 
Kans, 
State bridge, proj 
(3), Thurston county, to Capitai Iron \ 
Co., Topeka, Kans. 


125 tons, 


Louise, 
ley Steel Inc., 


130 tons, 


state bridge, No, 3112, Rush, 
to Midland Structural Steel Co., for fab: 
tion by Allied Structural Steel Cos., Chic 

110 tons, 
Co., Chicago 
Inc., 


service building, Fairbanks-Morse 4 
to Joseph T. Ryerson & Sor 
Chicago, 

STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


2100 


Kenosha, 


tons, factory 


Wis.; bids 


Nash-Kelvinator Corp 
taken July 5 

1200 tons 
tana 
Anderson 
low. 


also 200 tons H piling, two Mor 
highway bridges, Missouri river 


Construction Co., Great Fa 


state 


700 tons, Willamette river 


gene, Oreg.; Tom Lillebo, 


state bridge, Eu 
Reedsport, low 


penstock and top seal gates, Hungr 
Horse dam project; bid calls to Bureau 


teclamation out about July 22 and July 27 


360 tons, 


29 


232 tons, Illinois state bridge, sec. 0203.1HF 
Cook county; bids in 

197 tons, Illinois state bridge, sec, 0303.1HF 
Cook county; bids in 


175 tons, Washington state bridge, Snohomish. 
Island counties; bids to Olympia, July 22 


152 tons,’ Illinois state bridge, proj. 173, West 
Salem; bids in. 
150 tons, Willamette Creek dam sluice gates 


McWalters & 3artlett, Boise, Idaho, 
$40,717, to U. S. Engineer, Walla Wa 
Wash. 

110 tons, miscellaneous fabricated steel, C 
lumbia Basin and Hungry Horse projects 
bids to Bureau of Reclamation scheduled f 
Aug. /Sept 

100 tons, bottling plant Columbia Brewer 
Co., Tacoma; bids in 

Unstated, control bay and other units Coulee 


bids to Bureau of Reclam: 


spec, No. 2724. 


power plant; 
tion July 21; 


REINFORCING BARS... 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


100 tons, miscellaneous 
to Bethlehem Pacific 


Seattle 


construction 
Steel 


projects 


Coast Corp 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


3000 tons, Farragut Homes, Brooklyn, N, Y 
John A, Johnson & Son Co., Brooklyn, !ow 
on general contract 


two Montana state highway bridges 
contract to Anderson Constructior 
Falls, Mont. 


300 tons, 
general 
Co., Great 

135 «tons, Grant 

county; 


state bridge, 
July 22. 


Washington 
bids to Olympia, 


135 tons, Washington state bridge, Snohomis! 
Island counties; bids to Olympia, July 22 
110 tons, Washington state bridge, Okanogar 


county; bids to Olympia July 22 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 


200 tons, storage tanks for Olympia Brewing 
Co., Olympia, Wash., to Puget Sound Sheet 
Metal Works, Seattle. 


RAILS, CARS... 
LOCOMOTIVES PLACED 


Union Railroad, five 1500-hp heavy-duty dies 
electric road switching locomotives, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddystone, 
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gD ([ with burnt-out 


windings caused by 








oil soaked insulation? 











Safe-T-Chek 
REGULATORS 





fabrica 

Chicag 

Mor & 

n & & 

NG 

r= Cort 

<i fnan The MECO Safe-T-Chek is the only 
t Falls FREE — Write for regulator with a built-in, self- 
ie a your copy of the actuating safety valve that con- 
, low NEW MECO trols excessive pressures due to 
| Hungry Catalog No. 140 careless handling or failure of 
ureau of 

July 27 TODAY. seating. This built-in safety feature 


203.1HF comes to you at no additional cost. 


See your MECO Dealer TODAY. ch Ga ng e to 
na \) CPA Exgince UNG C Oo ay Ine. 
¥ 22. 


f) 
¥ 
hag /) an 
3, Wes Bf 3403-D PINE BLVD. ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 5 J , 
e@ gates N a tpt 
iho, low 
: Wal emcee teammates vee teimmanaanaatninaa niall eatin ata Se sn 





303. 1HF 








































‘ TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
ec, co SAVE MONEY 
projects + 
Wuled fo ON PRESSED STEEL PARTS! |! 
; If you want to save money on pressed steel! cami witee NON: J ; 
rene parts, call on Budd's wide pee ows ow Super-adhesive NON-FLUID OIL does 
stampings of ail kinds. 4 ' , > 2aT{ : »lim- 
ae? ; Like, hundreds of manufacturers, youcan not work out at ends of bearings, thus elim 
teclama ' ake advantage of Budd ‘‘know-how’’tolower 4 oo as ane aaa ronan oe oes 
production costs on blanks and stampings,in | inating messy, greasy, dirty conditions and 
' th regular grade and stainless steel. At your ie an oe ION T " 
service Budd places the betamiened me unlike ordinary oils NON-FLUID OIL will 
ad ns 
> : Pm the Atlantic seaboard, and small dies , not creep or throw onto armatures to cause 
sii ' rite R di 7 - a | . . 
-—“ ' seed rayne Nt fe npn weer burnt-out windings from oil-soaked insula- 
and let us quote you a price. ’ . : ie 
; tion. Stoppages are avoided and steady, 
a THE BUDD COMPANY } 
“3 Dept. 16 Philadelphia 32, Pa. profitable operations assured. 
lyn, W SReeaananeeeneanaaesaneanaaanannxananxnaesat 
Write for Bulletin No. 504ST and free 
bridges 
struction . Vee Stamp of Luality testing sample of NON-FLUID OIL. 
Grant 
13864 NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY 
Nomisn 
ly 22 
canoes LUBRICANT CO. 
For 46 years, Whitehead has 
hiss. ee asad 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
economical, accurate, and de- 
pendable stampings. Send your WORKS: Newark, N. J. 
ata Mtueprint for on estimate. WAREHOUSES: Atlanta, Ga. @ Greenville, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. @ Providence, R. |. @ Chicago, Ill. 
es St. Louis, Mo. @ Detroit, Mich. 
WHITEHEAD STAMPING CO. NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of 
oped lubricants, but is a specific product of our manufacture. 







1667 W. LAFAYETTE BLVD., DETROIT 16, MICH. 
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NEW BUSINESS — 








READY-MADE 


FOR 
YOUR CONVENIENCE 


(Drawer 


is extra) 
Pat’d. and 
Pats. Pending 


WORK BENCHES OF STEEL 


Save yourself the trouble and expense of designing and building 
your own work benches—make your selection from the ready-made 
“HALLOWELL” line. 

These serviceable ‘‘HALLOWELL” Work Benches of Steel are made 
in standard heights, widths and lengths with long-wearing steel 
tops . . . high grade, laminated wood tops . . . or steel tops 
covered with “Tempered Presdwood’’. Because the ““HALLOWELL” 
is made of sturdy steel, it is rigid as a rock and does not require 
costly bolting to the floor. Being standardized, the single 
“HALLOWELL” Benches around your shop may be bolted together 
to form one long bench—or vice versa—that’s a money-saving 
feature not practicable with ‘‘nailed-together’’ wooden benches. 


Write for the name and address of your nearest 
“HALLOWELL' Industrial Distributor. 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL C0. 


KAP RAN. RUPLI eee 


‘BOX 579, JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 





sie’ 








“Serving Industry continuously since 1903 through Industrial Distributors” 


"New Process’ 
Punches e Dies e Rivet Sets 


Compression Riveter Dies 


Chisel Blanks 


Made from high-grade alloy tool steels properly 
heat-treated, of uniform high quality—may be 
purchased with complete confidence for maxi- 


mum service. 


Write for Catalog 46 


Gro. F. MARCHANT ComMPANY 


1420-34 So. ROCKWELL ST., CHICAGO 8, ILL. 


_ CONSTRUCTION 









Spee 









— 


AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


MOBILE, ALA.-—Louisville & Nashvil}; 
road, C. H. Blackman, chief en 
908 W. Broadway, Louisville, will t i 
$350,000 terminal; plans by J. C. Hal, 
owner 


ARKANSAS 


NORTH LITTLE ROCK, ARK. — Ar 
Farm Bureau Co-operative, c/o Ralpt 
son, Harrison, Ark., will build a $6009 
fertilizer plant; plans by Utility Saifs 
Engineering Co., Atlanta. 


CONNECTICUT 


WEST HARTFORD, CONN.—Hartford E_ 
tric Light Co., 266 Pearl St., Hartfo; 
Conn., plans to build a $200,000 substat\ 
Frederick Rd. 





GEORGIA 


ATLANTA—Packard Motor Car Co., 1580 } 
Grand Bivd., Detroit, will build a $500, 
warehouse and office; plans by R 
Strougaard, c/o owner 


IDAHO 


LEWISTON, IDAHO—Potlatch Forests 
plans to build a $2 million pulp mill 


ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO—Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 
Sist St., will build a $300,000 plant additi 
plans by Friedman Alschuler & Sincere, 2 T 


W. Jackson St. 


CHICAGO—Vandercook & Sons, 900 N. K 
patrick St., has awarded a $200,000 contract 
to Campbell-Lowrie & lLautermilch Cor; 
100 W., Madison St., for construction of 
factory; Johnson & Johnson, 111 W. Was 
ington St., architect 


SKOKIE, ILL.—Woodall Industries, 2025 § { 
Calumet St., Chicago, will build a $300, ; y 
plant; plans by Victor L. Charn, 4744 


— 
tice St., Chicago = 
INDIANA | 
INDIANAPOLIS—Omar Ine., 1910 Harney § | owe 
Omaha, Nebr., will build a $100,000 war — 
house; plans by Luria Engineering Co 

gineer and architect. 500 Fifth Ave N f 

York. | 
IOWA ae 

DES MOINES, IOWA-—Chambers Motor C q 
Second & Grand Aves., will build a $100,( 
garage and show room, 

MT. PLEASANT, IOWA—Southeastern lowa 
Co-operative Association plans to build 4 
$100,000 warehouse and garage; Stanley Er 
gineering Co., Hershey Bldg., Muscatine 
Iowa, engineer. 

KANSAS 


WICHITA, KANS.—Hyde Park Dairies I 
McLean Blvd. & McCormick St., plans ! 
build a $100,000 dairy plant; plans by Over 
end & Boucher, Brown Bldg. 


KENTUCKY 


PADUCAH, KY.—Paducah Box & Basket C 
will build a $150,000 plant. 


MICHIGAN 


BIRMINGHAM, MICH, — Dearborn Motor 
Corp., 15050 Woodward Ave., Detroit, plans 
to build a $2.5 million warehouse, laboré 
tory and office; plans by Giffels & Valle 
engineer and architect, 1000 Marquet 
Bldg., Detroit. 


MISSISSIPPI 


JACKSON, MISS.—Swift & Co., Chicago, a 
drafting preliminary plans for reconstructic 
of a $150,000 wholesale curing and distribu 
ing plant recently destroyed by fire; T v 
Trafton, plant manager. 





YAZOO CITY, MISS.—Mississippi Chernic® 
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ALL METHODS 


CONSIDERED... 


OWEN 
GRAPPLES 


GRAPPLES 


MOST EFFICIENTLY 
WITH YOUR SCRAP 
HANDLING PROBLEM 


Maximum penetration 
into scrap assures ca- 
pacity grabs which are 
held and lifted in gn 
inescapable grasp. 


Independent action jm x 
permits entire closing 4 
power to be concen- 
trated on one tine or ‘* 
distributed among tines 
where it is most effec- 
tive. Write for the 
catalog. 





THE OWEN BUCKET C0.6012 Breakwater Ave., Cleveland, 0. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © CHICAGO © BERKELEY, CALIF. 




















the LOWEST PRICED 


POUND 
CARBURIZING COM 
CLEANING MACHINE 

on the market! 

for all the waste 


_ end once and qused by insulat- 


of heating time ¢ 
ing dirt. 


CARBO-CLEANER the machine that... 


® Reduces carburizing time 
® Eliminates dirt and dust in shop 


_<<—S\. ® Minimizes labor Costs 








MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS OWEN CLAMSHELL iil €2385 
= IFFERENTIAL 
| ¢ I> 
is D 


=== STEEL CAR CO., FINDLAY, OHIO 
wes) \ Air Dump Cars, Mine Cars, 


onee 
St 





Locomotives, Lorries 
AXLESS Trains and 
Complete Haulage Systems 


+ 
>» 





PEK 





25TOKOTON JR 





| Write for Literature 


THURNER ENGINEERING CO. 


801 W. NATIONAL AVENUE 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


LOCOMOTIVE CRANES 
——— 


GASOLINE e DIESEL 
eae nic e STEAM 





















CAPACITY OS 


THE pie ORIG LOCOM Pedy 
pie ORIG LOCOM 











THEORY AND PRACTICE By 
OF ROLLING STEEL .. . witheim Tote! 


312 Pages Covers every angle of the design, 
Price Postpaid construction and operation of the 
$4.50 steel rolling mill. 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 








Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 










TALS SAE, EVERY 


_ ti made to your DE, scp 
exact specifications. We can furnish 2, 
any size or style of perforations desired >. 
CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 4 


2443 W. 24th Place Virginia 7-6757 Chicago 8, Ill. 












STRAIGHTENING 





SIZING 





POLISHING 


MACHINE 


“or COMPLETE TRANS . 
erat MOTEERS. OF, ACHINGRY 
1ZEO ™ 4 

MANUFACTORY MENT AND SPECIAL ; 
{ isston £OUt 


















FOR ROUND BARS 


TUBES AND WIRE iY 


gue meoAtT COMPANY» 3555 Oa 
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"Ea 
VISIBLE RECORD 
RS SYSTEMS 


CARD POCKETS 
EASILY INSERTED with = 


\ EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 






WASSELL ORGANIZATION, Inc. 
Dept. 0 * Westport * Conn. 





























NEW BUSINESS 








Corp., Owen Cooper, executive vice president 
is final plans in progress for an adminis- 
tration building at the site of the proposed 


$12 million fertilizer plant project bids to 
be called sometime in August; cost of build- 
ng 360,000; Girdler Corp., Louisville, engi- 
neer, Charles H. Dean, architect 


JOPLIN, MO A. Y. MacDonald Mfg. Co 
Omaha, Nebr has awarded a general con 
ract for a $109,000 steel and plate glass 


varehouse and office to B. & G. Construc- 
tion Co 411 E. Sixth St Carthage, Mo 
Tierney & Brey Reliance Bldg Kansas 


City Mo architect 

EBANON MO City of Lebanon has 

awarded a contract for improvements to the 
inicipal power plant building under Con- 

tract 7, power wiring under Contract 8 and 
wer piping under Contract 10 to Fred 


Krudwig at $172,500 All bids received 
June 23 for Contract 2A installing elec- 

service entrances, were rejected; Burns 
& McDonnell Engineering Co 95th St. & 
Troosts St Kansas City, Mo consulting 


engineer 

ST LOUIS \merican Packing Co 3858 
Gartield Ave plans to build a_ $100,000 
boiler house for meat packing plant 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN, N. Y International Harvester 


or is0 N. Michigan Ave Chicago, has 
iwarded a $243,000 contract to Joseph L 
Muscareile Ltd. 42 First St., Hackensack 
ee for construction of a truck garage 
71 Union Ave O \. Krueger, c/o owner, 
irchite 
OHIO 
EVELAND Meister Bros., 2044 Euclid 


\ve plans to spend $175,000 on factory and 
office alterations, repairs, 1833 E. 21st St.; 
Jules Schwartz, 4501 Prospect Ave., con- 
ulting engineer 

CLEVELAND—The Texas Co., Box 5268, In- 
dianapolis, will spend $1 million in con- 
struction of a terminal, 250 Mahoning Ave 


BOWERSTOWN, O Relocation of 11 miles of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad double track to 


eliminate the tunnel is under way at a cost 
of $3 million This is scheduled for com- 
pletion late next year. 

McCONNELLSVILLE, O.—-Ohio Power Co., 
305 Cleveland Ave., S. W., Canton, O., will 
build a $36 million generating plant on site 
on Muskingum river, 12 miles south, 


OKLAHOMA 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—T. G. & Y 
Stores Co., 106 N. W. Eighth St., will build 
a $150,000 warehouse; plans by Coston & 
Frankfurt, Apeo Tower. 


OREGON 


DALLES, OREG Midstate Construction Co. 
has low bid, $166,592, for construction of 
water filtration plant; G. D. Hall & Asso- 
ciates, Yakima, Wash., planning engineer. 

PORTLAND, OREG Edgar F. Kaiser, presi- 
dent Kaiser-Frazer Corp., announces in- 
stallation in the immediate future of a 
$500,000 automobile assembly plant, follow- 
ing company’s policy of decentralization 
The program includes similar plants at other 
Pacific Coast centers 


PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW CASTLE, PA Irvin Nixon, c/o New 
Castle Packing Co., will build a $250,000 


meat packing plant 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


SIOUN FALLS, S. DAK.—-Sioux Valley Em- 
pire Electric Association, Colman, S. Dak., 
plans to build a $2.4 million power plant 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS TENN International Harvester 
Co 180 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, has 
awarded a $1 million contract to William 
Culbreath Construction Co., Porter Bldg... 
for construction of a wholesale parts depot 
on a five acre plot on north side of Olive 
St., west of Arkansas St, 


TEXAS 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Von Boeck-Jones Co., 110 E 
Ninth St., will build a $120,000 printing 
shop; Frank T. Drought, 117 W. Pecan St., 


San Antonio Tex., mechanical er 
W. G, Darley, Nalle Bidg., electri: 
gineer. 

CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Producers 
Corp., Amarillo, Tex., plans to buik « 
million grain elevator at Avery 
Basin. 

DALLAS—Lone Star Gas Co. has aw 
contract for $100,975 to Carpente: 
1335 Plowman St., for an office b 
Wood & Park Ave.; Mark Lemmon 
Main St., architect, 

HOUSTON—Hubbard Construction (¢ 
Russell W. Nix, 1507 Delano St I 
build a $3 million truck terminal, Grigg 
& Wayside Dr. 

McKINNEY, TEX.—-W. B. Finney B 
Co., will build a $225,000 bakery 
forces 

PORT LAVACA, TEX.—Aluminum CC 
America, Fort Point, Tex., has awarded 
$450,000 contract to Consolidated Ws 
Constructors Inc. for construction 
power plant, 

PROVIDENT CITY, TEX.-—Shell Oil Co. In 
Joe T, Dickerson, Houston, area managy 
announces plans for a gasoline plant wi 
gas-handling capacity of 60 million cu 
gas daily, 75 miles southwest of Houst 
plant expected to be in full operatior 
the summer of 1950; contract awarded 
Fluor Corp. Ltd., Los Angeles 


WASHINGTON 


OLYMPIA, WASH.—City will receive b 
July 26 for proposed sewage pumping 
tion, involving 12 tons reinforcing, a unit 
$1 million project. 


TACOMA, WASH.—Washington Hardware C 
2159 Puyallup Ave., plans to build 
$179,000 warehouse, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.-—Trotter Coal C 
157 Spruce St., plans to build ai $100.00 
coal cleaning plant, Bunker Mine. 


WISCONSIN 


ADAMS, WIS Regal Boat Co. plans 
build a $115,000 boat manufacturing factory 





PRICES OF 


(Continued from Page 147) 
CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18%, and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 19.25c per lb of alloy, carload 
packed 20.05c, ton lot 21.55c, less ton 22.55c. 
Deliverd. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot add 
0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) 
Contract, ton lots 2” x D, $1.40 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.45, (Ti 38-43%, Al 
8% max., Si 4% max., C 0.10% max.) Ton 
lot $1.28, less ton $1.35. F.o.b. Niagrara Falls, 
N. D., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
5e. 

Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract, $160 per net ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tion east of Mississippi river and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 

Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
3-4.5%). Contract, $175 per ton, f.o.b. Nia- 
gara Falls, N. Y., freight mot exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-Hearth Grade (Va 35- 
55%, Si 8-12% max., C 3-3.5% max.). Con- 
tract, any quantity, $2.90 per lb of contained 
Va. Deliverd. Spot, add 10c. Crucible-Special 
Grades (Va 35-55%, Si 2-3.5% max., C 0.5- 
1% max.), $3. Primos and High Speed Grades 
(Va 35-55%, Si 1.50% max., C 0.20% max.), 
$3.10. 

Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1, 93c; No. 6 
63c; No. 79, 45c, freight allowed. 
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LEADING FERROALLOY 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract, less carload lots, 
$1.20 per lb of contained V,O,, freight al- 
lowed. Spot, add 5c. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). Contract, 10,000 
lb W or more, $2.25 per Ib of contained W; 
2000 lb W to 10,000 lb W, $2.35; less than 
2000 Ib W, $2.47. Spot, add 2c. 


Tungsten Powder: (W 98.8% min.). Contract 
or spot, 1000 Ib or more, $2.90 per Ib of con- 
tained W; less than 1000 lb W, $3. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloys: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, Fe 40-45%, C 0.20% max.). Contract, 
c.l., lump, bulk 6.6c per Ib of alloy, c.l. packed 
7.35c, ton lot 8.1c, less ton 8.95c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 20.25c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lot 2lc, less ton 22.25c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min., Si 1.50% max., 
Al 0.50% max., C 0.50% max.). Contract, 
100 lb or more. 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy. Less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered, spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 
lb and over are as follows: Grade A (10- 
14% B) 75c per pound; Grade B (14-18% B) 
$1.20; Grade C (19% min. B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si), $6.25 per 
lb contained B, f.o.b. Philo, O., freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lots, 45c per Ib; 
smaller lots, 50c per Ib. 


Carbortam: (B 0.90 to 1.15%). Net ton to 
carload, 8c per lb, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


PRODUCTS 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Mn 5% max 
Si 8% max., C 0.5% max.). Contract, ton lot, 
2” x D, $2.90 per lb of contained Cb, less ton 
$2.95. Delivered. Spot, add 25c. 


CMSZ Mixes: (No. 4—Cr 45-49%, Mn 4-6%, 
Si 18-21%, Zr 1.25-1.75%, C 3-4.5%; No. 5— 
Cr 50-56%, Mn 4-6%, Si 13.50-16.0%, Zr 0.75- 
1.25%, C 3.50-5%). Carload, 12 M x D, cat- 
load packed 19.0c per lb of material, ton lot 
19.75c, less ton 21.0c. Delivered. 


Sileaz Alloy: (Si 35-40%, Ca 9-11%, Al 6-8%, 
Zr 3-5%, Ti 9-11%, Boron 0.55-0.75%). Car 
load packed, 1” x D, 43c per Ib of alloy, ton 
lot 45c, less ton 47c. Delivered. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, M 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx.). Contract, carload, packed, 
%” x 12 M, 16.5¢c per lb of alloy, ton lots 

17.50c, less ton 18.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti % 
11%). C.1. packed, 17.00c per Ib of alloy; ton 
lots 18.00c; less ton lots 19.50c, f.o.b. Niagare 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 
V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed, 14.25c per lb of 
alloy; ton lots i5.75c; less ton lots 17.00, 
f.o.b., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed 
to St. Louis. 

Simanal: (Approx. 20% each Si, Mn, Al). 
Packed, lump, carload llc, ton lots 11.25, 
smaller lots 11.75c per Ib alloy; freight not 
exceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
Ferrophosphorus (23-25% based on 24% P co?- 
tent with unitage of $3 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); Gross tons per cal 
load, f.o.b. sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, 
Siglo, Tenn.; $65 per gross ton. 
Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per Ib, com 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, 
Pa., furnace, any quantity $1.10. 

Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb, contained 
Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth and Washington, P4 
packed in bags containing 20 lb of molyb 
denum, 95.00c. 


STEEL 








